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United  States  Trust  Company,  whey  of  the  susougHAiiNi 


40  *  47  WALL  •TRAIT. 


OiriTAL  AID  fUlPLUB, 

811,800,000. 

Thli  Oompuiy  la  a  la«Bl  dapo4tor7  for  monaya  paU 
Into Ooart, and  laanthorlMd  to  act  aa  Qoardlaii.  Tmatat 
or  Sxaeatar. 

HmUST  AUUOWBD  OH  DKPOSm, 

whloh  may  bo  made  at  any  tbna  and  withdrawn  attai 
fly.  daya*  notion,  and  will  b.  mtltlodto  InterMt  for  the 
iHiola  tlm.  they  may  rwnaln  with  the  Company. 

Bzaenton,  AdTn1nlatTatora.or  Tmatwa  of  Batataa,  Ba 
Ugloaa  and  Banevolwit  Inatttntlona,  and  Indlrldiiala  wU 
And  thla  Company  a  oonTwIwat  dopoaltory  for  money. 
Jon.  A.  Stxwabt,  Prm.  D.  WiLua  Jama,  VlaaPwt 
jAJina  8.  CLann,  8$ttmd  Viet-Prm. 

Hubbt  L.  THonnu.,  Stemtorp. 

Lovia  O.  HaHPTO.,  Awlifawt  attntan 


THE  QnTIO 

UNAPILLA,  N,  Y, 


Opens  May  28th,  for  its  Fifth 
Season.  Our  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  house  as  comfortable 
as  possible  in  a  quiet,  modest 
way.  It  is  well  known  to  many 
Evangelist  readers.  Further  in¬ 
formation  will  gladly  be  given  by 
Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  U nadilla,  N.Y. 


.  ESCAPE  THE  HEAT  I  I  fl 


Baiiuni.  Siioair, 

O.  wiuaa  Jana, 

Jon  A.  STBwanr, 

Jan  Hananii  Rnoanna, 
Anon  PnniM  STonna, 
Yon  Onoanr  Bnown, 
■owann  Cooran, 

W.  Barann  Comno, 
OHaBiiBa  S.  SMira, 

Wm.  BooKarau.Bn, 
ALnanna  K.  Can, 
wiuaaH  H.  Maor,  Ja.. 


Wh.  D.  SLoaaa, 
Guaray  H.  Soawaa, 
Faaaa  Lniaa, 
Gaoaoa  7.  Vnroa, 
Wm.  WauKtar  Aaron, 
JaMBo  SriLiUfaB, 

Jon  CiArLiB, 

Jon  J.  PBUiPa, 
DaaiBii  Lean, 

Job.  S.  Kbbbbdt. 

D.  O.  Miua, 

Lnwia  Caaa  LBOTaan. 


Brown  Bros.  A  Co. 

rBii.a.,  waw  tork.  aoaroa. 

ALEX.  BBOWN  4  SONS,  BALTDfOBX. 

oomracraD  ar  ruran  wiaaa. 

Hembera  N.  T.,  PUla,  Mid  Baltimore  Stock  Xxeh*a. 

We  boy  and  aell  all  flra.-claae  Inrem  TfiyrcMliTn  Alii 
ment  Seeurltlea  on  commlMloTi.  We  All  T  WfllilllPlH 
reoatre  acooonta  of  Banka  Bankentaad 
Oorporattona  Flrma  and  IndlTldiials  on 
farorable  tenna  and  make  collection  mA/llA  lliim. 
of  dratia  drawn  abroad  on  all  pointa  In  the  Dnited  Statea  and 
and  for  drafta  drawn  In  the  United  Stataa  or  fnralfi 
ooontrlea  Inolndlnc  Sonth  Africa. 

Wealaobnyandeell'iBIllaof  Bzchaii«eon,aad 
Af'  make  cable  traaaf era  to  all  partaTMao  make 
VI  ooUaotlona  and  laane  Commercial  and  TraTal 


'*^*'*CP ^  "  Wealaobnyandeell'iBlllaof  Bzohaii«eon,aad 
Af'  make  cable  tranaf era  to  all  partaTMao  make 
Va  ooUaotlona  and  laane  Commercial  and  Trayal 
aTallabla  In  aU  parta  of  tko  world 

Brown,  Bhiploy  ft  Co..  London. 


Spend  the  hot  month  of  July  in 

. .  COOL  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Peraonally  oondnoted  party  of  caltnred  pMple  will 
leave  Boaton,  Joly  0, 18K,  via  Plant  Line,  to  Halifax.  A 
reatfnl  toor  baa  bMn  planned. 

July  7  to  11.  at  Halifax 

July  11  to  18,  at  Kentvllle.  amid  the  beantifnl 
acenea  of  Longfellow’a  Eyansellne.” 

July  18  to  85,  at  Dlgby  (Bay  of  Tandy  Hooae). 
Joly  85  to  87,  at  St.  John,  K.  B. 

Entire  expense  only  MO.  Car  5tta  eeaeon.  Send  for 
Proapectas.  Another  Toor  In  Ansnat.  Addreaa 

Rbv.  F.  H.  PAUfxa,  Aasoo.  Editor  Education, 

60  Bromfield  Street,  Boeton. 


HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 

For  the  Sommer  months  can  be  had 

AT  MODERATE  COST 

In  the  Monntalns  of  Oranre,  SnUiran,  Ulster,  and  Delaware 
Conntlee,  N.  T.,  on  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New 
Tiwk,  Ontario  and  Weotem  Ry.,  a  region  of  rreat  beanty  and 
aboolote  healthfnlneoa,  t,0(W  feet  above  the  eea.  Pore  Air, 
Pore  Water,  l*nre  MUk.  Send  6  cents  tor  poetare  to  the  nnder- 
atrned,  or  caU  and  ret  free  at  offices  beloir,  the  handeome  n- 
Inatrated  Book, ‘  SUMMER  HOMES,”  of  160  pa^  It  glvea 
list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Booses,  with  tnelr  location, 

nkt6B|  Btt  BCtlODSa  RtC. 

INNEW  TOM;  US.  166, 171,  871,  M4, 18Z3  Broadway,  S87  4th 
Av.,  S  Park  Place,  Journal  Recraation  Borean,  787  8th  At.,  861 
Oolombos  At^168  E.  186th  St..  878  W.  186th  St.,  Ticket  Office# 
Franklin  and  w.  48d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BBOOKLTN:  4  Court  St.,  880  Falton  St.,  W  Broadway,  801 
Manhattan  At.,  Eagle  Office. 

Passenger  rates  now  only  8  cents  per  mile. 

J.  0.  ANDERSON.  Oeneral  Passenger  Agent, 

68  Beaver  St.  N.  Y. 


mill'  ICIliin  II  V  ■'i  LAND  IDEAL  FOB 

Lunu  IoLAHU,  n.  i.  „  homes. 

_ ! _ Suited  to  every  grade  of  Income. 

Ocean  and  sound,  lakes  and  hays,  field  and  forest  hills  and 
rales,  all  are  found  In  nature's  bett  form,  furnishing  perfect 
conditions  for  every  simrt  and  pleasure,  rest  or  recreation.  Good 
atr,  good  water,  good  roads.  Frequent  and  efficient  train 
service  by  the 

LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 

cinder  hallatt — no  dust ;  hsrd  coal  engines — no  smoke ;  expreas 
trains— no  lost  time ;  Plntacb  g<B— good  light;  make  a  combtnsk 
tlon  nnsurpaased.  Perfect  cycling  over  idesJ  roads  for  tours, 
lannts,  or  record-breaking  rides.  For  Illustrated  descriptive 
hooka  send  In  stamiw :  8  centa  for  "  Long  Island  ” ;  6  cents  for 
“  Unldpe  LonglslMid  ” ;  4  cents  for  “  Summer  Homes  ” ;  8  cents 
for  Cycler's  Paradise.” 

H.  M.  Smith,  7'raffic  Manager,  H.  B.  FrixxRTOV, 

Long  Island  City.  Special  Agt  Pass.  Dept 


27  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  mcmthly.  WUl  mall  to  any  iSdreaa 
6  per  oeot.  net, 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

208  TnmoHt  B8g.,  Bottom.  628  Chambor  of  Comimtret,  CMemao 
Home  office  eatabUahed  1871.  Iowa  Kalla  la 


WESTERN 


MORTBABES””'  .I“p 


DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Sought  for  Oooh. 

CHARLES  B.  GIBOON,  45  MUk  Stiwet  BostoR.  Maaa 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
InvMtment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Booght  and  Bold  om  CommlaaloR. 

Ko.  8  Nassaa  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

Established  1887.  Members  New  Tork  Stock  Bxehaiigs 


FBEDEBICK  A.  BOOIH, 

22  East  i6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  LEST  ATE. 

Care  of  Property.  CollectliiK  Renta. 
Management  of  Estates. 


POMPEY,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  Booklet. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


SOHHBMKBHOBN’S  TKAOHBB8*  AOBMOT. 

Oldeet  and  beat  known  in  U.  8. 
EaUbUahed  1816. 

*  Bast  14th  8tbbmt,  Mbw  Tore. 


Lafayette  College 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the 
Preebyterian  Synod  of  Penneylvsnia.  Claasical, 
Latin  and  Oeneral  Scientific,  Civil,  Electrics) 
and  Mininir  Engineering  ind  Chemical  Courcee. 
For  Cataloguee,  etc.,  address  The  Regiatrar. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

CoUege  Preperatlon.  Home  Department. 

Emolxwood,  N.  j.  Jamm  R  Parsokb,  AJf. 


uumniunnraitn  nveiiue  ounuui  urs  on  appucation. 
The  Misses  GUman,Princlpala  884  Commonwealth  Ave..Boston. 


The  Berkshire  School, 

~  '  ARTHCH  J.  Cloctor,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Send  for  catalogue. 


Elevation  L600  feet,  aooommodjttes  100  gneata.  Above 
the  hay  fever  line;  free  from  malaria;  mountain  air; 
pure  water;  delightful  drlvea;  OOLFINO;  tennis. 


A.  STUART  PATTRR801I. 


HAMILTON  a.  OORWm. 


Patterson  &  Corwin, 

Certified  Public  Accountints, 

so  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Telephone  1611  Broad. 

Bpeelal  attention  given  to  Exeentors'  Railroad  and 
General  Oorporatlon  Aoooantlng. 


In  mddroooiny  Mdserfiasr*  j»M8reis4e4wg  esM'  Jonr 
nml,  hinMy  iweisWew  Th*  Momneolio*. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^’address 

MR8.  S.  j.  life,  Thb  Missbs  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


Blair  Presbyterial  Academy 

John  I.  Blair  Foundation.  5l8t  year.  Both  sexes.  A  well- 
endowed  Preparatory  School  of  high  grade,  under  religious 
control.  Low  rates.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Riv.  JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  AM.,  Principal,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y.  33rd  YEAR. 
Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Dlplo- 


Special  courses  In  Art,  Music,  and  Literature.  One  and  a  half 
honrs  from  New  York. 


V^dern  Unmrsit;  of  PeoDsylvania 

The  Oldest,  Largest  and  moat  thoronghljp 
equipped  institution  of  learning  In  the 
Ohio  Valley.  PUtsbnrgh  is  the  best  place 
in  which  to  study  Engineering. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITS  TO 
W.  J.  HOLLAKD,  LL.D.,  ChaaeeUor.  PITTSBUReH,  fPA. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME 

Academy,  78d  year ;  Home,  18th.  Noted  for  succeeeful  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development  of  puplla  Thorongb  teach¬ 
ing,  genuine  and  beautiful  home.  Unsurpassed  bealthfulneas. 
References.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Prlnclpiu,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


C.  A  PETRIE. 


|JADTC/\Dn  «6th  Tear  Opens 

I  g  September  2A18W. 

theological 

Unexcelled  Advantages  O  C  II il  I  Dl  A  13  V 
for  College  Oradnates.  O  Bs  IVI  I  Pi  #4  K  I 
FallinfOrmation  on  appli-  u  _  e, 

cation  to  Professor  Mitchell.  HMrtTOro,  COflfl. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  reoreation.  The  appointments  of  a  first 
class  HoteL  Elevator,  bells,  steam.  Son-parlor  and 
Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Snltee  with  Batha  M 


Unexcelled  Advantages 
for  College  Oradnatee. 

FallinfOrmation  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Professor  Mitchell. 


AND  ON 

LAKK  CHAMPLAIN. 

94.(n  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Described  In  IHoetrated  Book. 

Sent  totjk:.  postage. 
Address  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE. 
aPJ!.,  C.V.R.R.,  WS  Broad¬ 
way,  ii.  T. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GRBMNWICH,  CONN. 

First-class  In  all  respects;  home  oomforta  ELM.Hltchcock.D.M 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WKRNER8VILLE,  PA. 

All  modem  cmvenlenoea  Send  for  lUustrated  Oatalogu 


A  CLERGYMAN,  whose  family  Is  to  be  out  of  town  vw  »  • 

for  the  enmmer,  offers  his  apartment,  famished  or  Want  nn  Elegant  Bible? 

unforalahed,  to  Oot.  L  with  the  privilege  of  longer  lease.  For  W.OO  we  will  deliver,  expreeaage  paid,  a  superb 
Terms  satisfactory.  Location  oentral.  Rooms  cool,  $12.00  Family  or  Pnlpit  Bible  and  The  Evangelist  one 
htoh;  fine  views  and  best  of  servlca  Call  or  addreaa  Jmr  to  s  new  snheoriber.  Send  for  descriptive  Bible 
“Clergyman,’*  UO  East  S4th  St.  sheet. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803.  For  the  higher  education  of  young  women, 
l  lasslcal  and  Scientific  coarse  of  study,  also  Preparatory  and 
Optional.  Year  begins  September  14’h.  ISlia 

MISS  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  Prin.,  Bradford,  Maaa. 


INCLESIDE — A  SchDcl  fer  Girls 

New  Milford.  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Opens  Tuesday,  October  4th.  1888. 

Maa  WM.  D.  BLACK,  Patroneea 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

TO  AID  THE  CLERGYMAN,  STUDENT,  SCHOLAR,  LAW¬ 
YER,  PHYSICIAN,  EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  TEACHER,  AND 
ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS  IN  INDEXING  SUBJECTS. 

Smd  for  Dssertptles  Otreular*. 

BXTZ1.ZV.  xsrDxiac  oo. 

Drawer  Sfi.  Sole  Mannfaetnrera  Hartford,  Oona 


IN  ESSENTIALS  UNITY*  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY*  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 
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NEW  YORK;  JUNE  9,  1898. 


Whole  No.  3569. 


THE  EVANGELIST.  All  Round  the  Horizon. 


A  RBlilOIOUS  AND  FABflliT  PAPER, 
I8SUBD  WBBKIiT. 

IM  Filth  Are.,  New  York  City. 

TBBM8 1  93.00  A  TBAB. 

HBNBT  M.  fXBIiD,  B«ltor 
OONYBNTS. 

PAoa 

Au,  Round  thb  Horizon . H.  M.  F.  3 

The  Blow  movement  of  events  continnes— The 
week  hM  been  n  blank,  almost,  bat  not  quite 
—Santiago  harbor,  the  ancient  retreat  of  pi* 
rates,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West  Indies,  has 
been  sealed  np  by  sinking  the  Merrimao,  a  big 
freight  vessel,  across  its  channel  at  the  nar* 
rowest  imlnt— The  Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral 
Cervera  is  thus  rendered  harmless,  and  unable 
to  escape— The  brave  but  small  party  con¬ 
cerned— Its  leader  is  from  the  South. 

The  Mohonk  Conference . Theodore  L.  Cnyler.  4 

In  Washington . Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke.  4 

Advice  to  Our  Soldiers  from  An  Old  Traveller .  4 

Dr.  Orr  on  Professor  McOlffert .  5 

Action  of  the  Assembly . Richard  S.  Holmea  fi 

A  Word  for  The  Church  at  Home'and;Abroad. 

Eldet  Lewis  H.  Clarke.  6 

Moderator  Radcllffe  in  Cleveland . W.  H.  B.  6 

Kditobiad  : 

The  Gk>od  and  the  Bad  in  the  Spanish  Charac¬ 
ter . H.  M.  F.  6 

A  Word  too  Little  or  a  Word  too  Much  “  6 

How  the  Soldiers  Are  Cared  for .  “  6 

Next  Lord’s  Day . James  Worden,  D.D.  8 

The  Heavens  in  June . Frederick  Campbell.  0 

Views  from  a  Geneva  Manse . N.  B.  R.  9 

“  International  Courting”... Rev.  Nelson  B.  Chester.  10 
A  Visit  to  the  ZwlngU  Country  in  the  Summer  of 

1807 . Samuel  Macauley  Jackson.  10 

Fraternal  Greeting  from  the  Lutheran  General 

Synod . it 

In  What  Christ  Differs  from  Other  Religious  Teach¬ 
ers . 12 

“  Religions  ” . Augusta  Moore.  12 

Hours  with  Publishers . Henry  P.  Robinson.  13 

Prayer  for  Suooess  in  Battle .  13 

Tbb  Book  Tablk . 14 

A  World-Pilgrimage— The  Clerical  Life—”  Tell 
Them.”  Book  Notes.  Literary  Notes. 

Tbk  Rkuoious  Pbhss . 10 

Tbk  Sunday  So  bool . 17 

Bible  Study  Union,  2  Samuel  xv.-zix.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Lesson,  Matt.  zxvliL’8-20. 

Okbistian  Endnatob.  Topic,  True  Friendship . 18 

Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions .  18 

Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions . *20 

Ohiddbbn’s  Dbpabtmbnt . 11 

The  Name  upon  the  Window-pane  (poetry)— 
Children’s  Day— Gladbrook,  by  John  A.  Camp¬ 
bell— Our  Little  Gray  Helper— How  It  Was 
Accounted  for— The  Policeman  a  Bugaboo. 

Nbw  Publications  and  Pbbiodioals . 26 

Jubilee  Services  at  Pottstown . 26 

The  Ambulance  Ship .  26 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary . 26 

The  “Abbott  Memorial” .  27 

The  Army  Christian  Commission .  28 

Tbnbmbnt  Housb  Chaptbb . 28 

Our  Summer  Work. 

General  Booth . 28 

The  Uprising  of  the  Natives  in  Sierra  Leone . 29 

Mibistbrs  and  Chubohbs . 29 


We  are  impatient  of  the  alow  movement  of 
events,  and  think  that  if  we  had  the  ordering  of 
the  couree  of  things  in  this  world  we  should 
make  the  wheels  of  time  fly  more  swiftly,  and 
great  issues  to  be  determined  more  rapidly.  But 
there  is  a  Power  above  us  whose  ways  are  not  as 
our  ways,  and  that  with  smaller  means  brings 
out  far  greater  results. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  that  is  now  upon 
us,  the  last  week  seems  to  have  been  a  blank, 
one  of  almost  unbroken  quiet  and  inactivity, 
and  yet  it  has  witnessed  one  event  that  has  sent 
a  thrill,  not  only  through  our  country,  but  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  yet  has  not  cost  the 
shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood  ! 

For  the  last  week  or  two  we  have  heard  lees 
about  Havana  and  Porto  Rico  than  about  San¬ 
tiago,  a  town  on  the  South  side  of  Cuba,  and 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  East,  which  is  of  value 
chiefly  because  of  its  land  locked  harbor,  which 
makes  it  a  safe  retreat  for  ships  from  the  terriflc 
tropical  cyclones  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  beat  upon  that  storm  bound  coast.  As  to 
its  commercial  importance  it  was  far  greater 
three  hundred  years  ago  than  now,  for  those 
were  the  good  old  days  when  pirates  ruled  the 
sea,  and  where  could  they  find  such  prizes  as  in 
the  Spanish  Main,  where  they  could  intercept 
the  galleons  laden  with  gold  and  silver  taken 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru ! 

But  the  introduction  of  steam  has  spoiled 
the  venerable  old  business  which  flourished  for 
centuries,  not  only  in  far  off  seas,  but  in  the 
Mediterranean  itself,  where  the  pirates  of  the 
Barbary  Coast  exacted  tribute  from  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  But  now  that  steamers  can 
overhaul  the  corsairs,  and  chase  them  into  every 
biding  place  in  the  Greek  archipelago,  or  on  the 
African  coast,  the  honorable  gentlemen  so  long 
engaged  in  that  business  have  given  it  up  in 
disgust. 

But  though  Santiago  has  lost  its  value  for 
commerce,  it  is  a  picturesque  old  place  from  the 
fact  that  here  the  mountains  come  doun  to  meet 
the  sea,  and  the  harbor  reaches  up  into  the  rocky 
hills,  which  make  it  invaluable  as  a  retreat  for 
ships  of  war  flying  from  a  powerful  enemy.  It 
is  like  Gibraltar,  defended  by  its  position,  and 
it  has  what  Gibraltar  has  not,  a  very  narrow 
entrance,  through  which  incoming  ships  must 
pick  their  way  with  the  utmost  care,  while  they 
are  under  fire  from  Morro  Castle  and  the  forts 
on  either  side,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  is  safely 
away  at  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  open  sea  I 

Here  the  fleet  from  Spain  under  Admiral  Cer¬ 
vera  took  refuge  three  weeks  since,  and  seemed 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  attack,  as  no  fleet  how¬ 
ever  powerful,  would  advance  over  a  narrow 
channel,  sown  thick  with  mines  that  would  blow 
the  proudest  war-ships  into  the  air. 


How  was  this  double  danger  to  be  overcome  f 
It  was  now  as  of  old  when  David  went  out 
against  the  giant  of  the  Philistines.  A  young 
officer,  only  twenty  eight  years  old,  had  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  thinking,  and  ventured  to 
suggest  to  the  Admiral  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  creep  into  the  harbor  on  soma  old  hulk  on  a  dark 
night,  silently  and  noiselessly,  till  they  reached  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  and  then  blow  her 
up  and  leave  the  wreck  as  a  blockade  while  they 
should  jump  overboard,  and  make,  or  try  to 
make,  their  escape  1 

It  seemed  at  first  a  madcap  scheme,  that  was 
of  very  doubtful  success,  while  it  would  almost 
certainly  result  in  the  death  of  every  one  on 
board.  But  as  the  suggestor  offered  to  risk  his 
own  life  to  carry  it  out,  he  could  not  but  be 
listened  to.  And  when  it  was  whispered  about 
in  the  ships  almost  every  man  in  the  fleet  offered 
himself  to  “be  in  at  the  death, ’’ though  the 
deaths  would  probably  include  his  own. 

But  the  projector  wanted  but  few  men— the 
fewer  the  better  if  they  were  all  to  be  sacrificed. 
Eight  stalwart  fellows  were  enough  to  guide  the 
ship  and  explode  the  torpedoes,  and  thus 
equipped  they  started  in  the  darkoesa  of  the 
night  on  their  voyage,  creeping  along  as  silently 
as  possible,  until  a  little  after  midnight  the 
hills  echoed  the  explosion.  What  became  of  the 
gallant  crew  no  one  knew.  A  boat  had  been 
detailed  to  follow  at  a  distance,  creeping  along 
under  the  shadow  of  the  hills,  to  be  at  hand  at 
the  fatal  moment,  to  save  the  drowning  seamen, 
but  not  a  man  was  seen,  nor  was  there  beard 
“the  cry  of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony.” 
There  could  be  but  one  reflection,  that  they  had 
perishe«i  with  their  ship  I  It  was  not  till  noon 
of  the  next  day  they  learned  the  contrary,  as  the 
watchmen  on  the  outlook  from  the  deck  of  the 
flag  ship  saw  a  boat  approaching  under  a  flag  of 
truce  I  It  proved  to  be  from  the  Spanish  Ad¬ 
miral,  who  sent  a  message  that  the  brave  Ameri¬ 
can  sailors  were  safe  and  sound.  He  had  been 
so  struck  by  their  courage  that  he  could  not 
but  respect  them,  and  though  they  were  his 
prisoners,  they  were  treated  with  kindnese,  and 
would  be  willingly  exchanged  for  any  Spanish 
prisoners  we  might  have.  Such  courtesies  relieve 
the  dark  side  of  war,  and  make  us  eager  for  the 
time  when  Americana  and  Spaniards  shall  be  no 
more  enemies  but  friends! 

It  does  not  detract  at  all  from  our  joy  and 
pride  in  this  splendid  exhibition  of  courage 
that  the  gallant  Wader  was  from  the  South, 
for  it  is  one  more  sign  that  all  the  old  lines  are 
obliterated.  It  is  a  sicgular  fact  that  the  first 
officer  who  fell,  young  Bagley,  was  also  from  the 
South.  His  father  was  a  Confederate  soldier, 
and  was  buried  under  the  Confederate  flag; 
while  his  son,  who  is  laid  beside  him,  is 
wrapped  in  the  stars  and  stripes.  So  let  it  be. 
When  father  and  son  thus  sleep  side  by  side 
with  the  two  emblems  to  cover  them,  it  is  a  sign 
to  all  the  world  that  the  two  sections  are  no 
more  twain  but  of  one  blood  and  one  country. 
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THE  HOHONK  COMFEBENCE. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

Lau  Mohork,  Jane  1,  UBS. 
Beautiful  Mobonk  ie  again  the  acene  of  an 
AHtUration  Confertnee.  Many  may  enquire — 
why  hold  euch  a  Oonvention  in  theae  war-timaa  T 
Probably  it  would  not  have  been  conrened  as  a 
single  sporadic  undertaking;  but  this  is  the 
Hfth  of  a  series  of  remarkably  interesting  annual 
convocations  here.  The  idea  of  arbitration  is 
not  a  transient  one,  but  is  of  perennial  and  in- 
creaaing  importance,  and  the  “Mohonk  Confer¬ 
ence”  is  a  perennial  institution,  which  will,  I 
trust,  have  its  influence  on  public  sentiment 
during  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  cen 
tury.  It  has  come  to  stay. 

In  spite  of  the  war,  this  Conference  is  largely 
attended  and  by  many  men  of  commanding 
influence.  The  presiding  officer  is  plucky 
Colonel  George  J.  Waring,  the  Hercules  who 
cleansed  the  “Augean”  streets  of  New  York. 
This  morning.  President  Seelye  of  Smith  College 
delivered  a  striking  address  on  the  future  policy 
of  our  nation.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh  on  the  fundamental  Christian  element  in 
international  arbitration.  While  I  am  writing. 
Chancellor  McCracken  of  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  is  addressing  a  large  assembly.  Speeches 
will  be  made  by  the  Hon.  William  J.  Coombs, 
so  long  our  distinguished  Brooklyn  Congress¬ 
man,  who  introduced  the  Arbitration  bill  into 
the  House  of  Representatives— and  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Meredith,  the  pastor  of  our  largest  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.  There  are  plenty  of  elo¬ 
quent  speakers  here  waiting  to  be  heard— euch 
as  Rev.  Dr.  McArthur  of  New  York,  President 
Raymond  of  Union  College,  Bishop  Andrews  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  President  Warfleld  of 
Lafayette  College  and  many  others.  The  Presi¬ 
dents  of  several  other  literary  institutions  are 
here ;  and  the  religious  press  is  represented  by 
the  editors  of  the  “Independent,”  Boston 
“Watchman”  and  the  “Christian  Work.”  In 
this  hurried  letter,  I  cannot  mention  all  the 
prominent  men  who  are  present,  or  what  the 
topics  are  that  fill  the  program  for  the  next  two 
days. 

It  was  determined  at  the  outset  that  ther^ 
should  be  no  discussion  of  our  present  war  with 
Spain— whatever  differences  of  personal  opinion 
may  exist  Brother  Smiley  has  suspended  the 
stars  and  stripes  over  the  entrance  to  his  gracd 
“Caravansera” ;  we  sang  the  national  hymn 
with  vociferous  enthusiasm  at  the  opening  of 
the  Conference,  and  a  more  loyal  assemblage  has 
not  been  seen  lately  anywhere.  The  good 
Quakers  here — who  are  praying  for  a  short  war — 
realise  that  the  only  road  to  peace  now  lies 
through  battle  ahips  and  bayonets.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  great  lessons  of  this  conflict  will  be 
new  arguments  for  a  genercU  and  permanent 
court  of  international  arbitration.  Would  not 
that  be  an  inflnitely  sublimer  aim  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian  republic  than  an  enormous  standing  army, 
a  colossal  navy,  and  a  second-hand  “imperial 
policy”  borrowed  from  the  old  monarchies  of 
Europe  f 

I  have  no  time  or  room  to  say  anything  about 
the  new  features  of  Mohonk.  Many  who  are 
here  for  the  first  time  confess  that  its  pic¬ 
turesque  glories  surpass  their  expectations.  Our 
good  brother  Smiley's  Alderney  herds  are  grax 
ing  in  yonder  fields  to  furnish  their  thousand 
quarts  of  hash  cream  each  week;  the  berries 
are  ripening  in  yonder  garden :  the  thirty  miles 
of  carriage  drivss  are  in  good  order;  the  boats 
are  at  the  dock ;  and  his  message  to  his  army 
of  old  friends  is,  “Come,  for  ail  things  are  now 
ready.” 


IN  WASHINGTON. 

B  J  Boy.  Samuel  T.  Olarke. 

The  conductor  'shouted  down  the  car  aisle  to 
the  porter,  “Call  lower  three  and  put  him  off 
here.”  This  in  the  grey  dawn,  on  the  Southern 
expresa  The  station  was  a  place  called  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  present  storm  centre  of  the  civilised  world. 

As  all  the  eyes  of  the  planet  are  fixed  on  this 
town,  at  the  present  moment,  it  seemed  that  it 
might  be  interesting  for  “lower  three”  to  alight 
and  take  a  snap  shot  at  it.  Driving  in  the  ’bus 
of  the  Ebbitt  House  to  that  hostelry,  the  sleepy 
capital  had  the  least  of  the  look  of  a  war  centre 
of  any  place  imaginable.  Few  flags,  few  men 
in  uniform,  no  artillery,  no  roll  of  drums, 
nothing  warlike  was  visible,  except  war  corre¬ 
spondents  galore.  Thermometer  88  degrees. 
Having  made  an  appointment  with  a  retired 
Government  official — whose  bland  smile  was  an 
open  sesame  everywhere— “lower  three”  sallied 
forth  after  breakfast, (to  do  the  town. 

For  a  headquarters  of  a  Bpanish- American 
bull  fight,  the  gentlemen  conducting  the  exer¬ 
cises  were  about  as  placid,  cool,  and  quiet  an 
Endeavor  Society  as  you  may  meet.  In  fact, 
they  all  wear  the  inimitable  Christian  Endeavor 
air.  The  Ebbitt  House  ie  the  Army  and  Navy 
resort,  but  not  a  single  individual  in  uniform 
has  been  seen  in  its  corridors  so  far.  The  con- 
sensua  of  opinion  among  army  men  here  seems  to 
be  that  the  people  really  realise  but  faintly  what 
they  have  jumped  into. 

Never  was  it  known  before,  said  one  General, 
for  a  nation  to  declare  war  on  a  foreign  power, 
then  after  that  to  issue  a  call  to  gather  an  army. 
It  takes  more  than  two  months  here  to  build  a 
barn,  and  yet  the  people  expect  to  produce  a  war 
establishment  in  that  time,  he  added.  He  went 
out,  he  said,  to  a  review  the  other  day,  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  troops  who  not  only  were  not  uniformed, 
but  men  even  without  armor.  But  they  are 
flogging  things  into  shape '.rapidly.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  who  as  all  know,  has  been  an  invalid, 
is  bearing  the  excitement  well  and  even  seems 
to  thrive  under  it. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Building  is  the  centre  of 
interest.  The  diplomatic  reception  room,  where 
foreign  ambassadors  are  received,  was  visited. 
It  is  a  fine,  long,  old  fashioned  apartment,  with 
dignified  furniture  and  portraits  of  ex  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State.  No  one  was  in  it  at  that  hour, 
but  a  great  atlas  was  lying  on  the  centre  table. 
It  bad  been  left  open.  The  maps  displayed  were 
significantly  those  of  Spain'and  Portugal.  Some 
one  had  evidently  been  scrutinising  them  last 
evening. 

The  apartments  of  the  Secretary  of  War  are 
five  or  six  in  number,  with  cool  matting  on  the 
floors,  and  blind  doors  at  the  entrances.  An 
Admiral  of  the  Navy,  a  General  of  ,tbe  Army, 
Senator  Proctor,  an  army  contractor  and  others 
were  inside,  besides  clerks  and  military  aids, 
black  and  white,  in  United  States  Army  uni¬ 
forms.  Secretary  Alger  ie  a  spare,  thin,  tall 
man,  dressed  with  care,  in  white  vent,  cutaway 
coat  and  grey  trousers,  wearing  a  gold  eye  glass, 

I  with  a  white  moustache  and  goatee.  He  looks 
more  like  a  medical^rofeasor  than  a  chieftain. 

General  Miles’s  apartment  was  cloned,  as  he 
was  absent.  It  was  a  pleasure,  however,  to 
visit  it.  It  is  a  medium  sised  room,  with 
leather  covered  furniture.  Book-cases  with 
glass  doors  contained  a  number  of  new  speci¬ 
men  rifles.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  were  of 
the  war  chiefs  of  days  gone  by.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  was  a  pile  of  unpainted  carpenter 
chests,  evidently  new  and  marked  in  pencil. 
General  Miles’s  papers,  to  be  forwarded.  On  an 
easel  was  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  room. 

President  McKinley  is  well  protected  by  search¬ 
ing  detectives,  who  will  not  allow  him  to  be 
blown  up  like  the  Maine  by  Spanish  spies.  He 
has  a  singular,  far-away  look  in  his  eye.  But 
his  face  is  calm  and  not  very  tired.  There  is 


something  in  him.  He  looks  moved  of  God. 
While  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  politics  in  this  man, 
yet  it  is  felt  that  there  is  also  something  els^ 
and  now  that  we  are  in  it,  all  must  stand  up  to  it. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Teller  was  occupying  the 
time.  It  seemed  like  a  weekly  prayer  meeting, 
and  when  Senator  McHrrell,  87  years  old,  rose 
to  speak  on  the  war  revenue,  you  felt  that  per¬ 
haps  be  was  going  to  give  out  a  hymn  or  lead  in 
prayer.  Young  Texas  Bailey  in  the  House,  in 
a  yeiiow  linen  suit,  with  his  bands  in  his 
pockets,  was  expounding  the  new  Politics. 

In  the  new  Congressional  Library,  that  dream 
in  stone  which  Dr.  Evans  of  Paris  said  was  the 
finest  building  in  the  world,  they  have  just 
added  the  ledger  of  the  lottery  established  by 
Congress,  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  It  ie  to  be  hoped  this  war  will  not 
prove  a  lottery  in  which  America  will  draw 
blank  in  Cuba.  It  was  a  military  map  of  Cuba, 
eight  feet  or  mors  long  and  three  feet  wide.  It 
was  marked  all  over  with  pins  and  slips  of  paper, 
evidently  containing  much  valuable  information 
in  figures,  and  with  different  colored  papers 
used  in  different  spots.  Santiago  was  marked 
with  a  red  penciled  cross — who  knows  what  that 
means  T 

There  were  three  cowboy  hate  carelessly 
pitched  down  on  the  sofa,  with  yellow  plumes, 
possibly  for  Roosevelt’s  regiment.  It  was  a 
curious  eight  to  peep  into  the  sanctum  of  the 
American  General  and  see  it  just  as  he  left  it, 
when  he  went  to  the  front. 


ADYICE  TO  OUR  SOLDIERS  FROM  AN  OLD 
TRATELLER. 

This  most  interesting  letter  from  the  well 
known  African  and  Scandinavian  traveller,  Paul 
du  Chaillu,  has  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the 
family  of  the  young  volunteer  to  whom  it  was 
written,  with  the  hope  that  the  valuable  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  contained  in  it  may  be  of  use  to 
other  brave  soldiers  who  are  starting  so  cheer¬ 
fully  to  face  the  unknown  dangers  of  a  tropical 
climate.  Those  at  home  who  are  longing  for 
something  to  do  for  our  brave  defenders  may 
well  note  the  suggestion  of  the  flannel  bands 
over  the  stomach.  These  are  easily  made  and 
forwarded,  and  no  man  should  go  to  the  tropics 
without  them.  The  women  of  San  Francisco 
are  furniohing  all  their  State  troops  with  them 
and  we  should  do  the  same  in  the  Blast : 

Nsw  York,  June  3,  1896. 

Mv  Dsar  K.  :  It  was  news  to  me  when  I  heard 
that  you  had  enlisted  I  congratulate  you.  I 
am  proud  of  you,  and  I  write  as  an  old  traveller 
in  both  hot  and  cold  climates. 

I  will  tell  you  my  experience  while  travelling 
in  warm  countries.  I  abstained  from  strong 
drinks,  because  I  found  they  did  not  help  me — 
on  the  contrary,  I  felt  weaker  half  an  hour  after, 
so  I  gave  them  up.  Before  I  undertook  my 
second  journey  to  Africa,  I  began  to  take  two 
or  three  grains  of  quinine  every  day  weeks  before 
I  left  New  York,  and  continued  to  do  so  after 
my  arrival  on  the  coast  of  that  unhealthy  con¬ 
tinent  near  the  equator.  The  result  was  that 
1  was  free  from  fever  during  the  expedition. 
Wear  a  band  of  flannel  around  your  stomach. 
Train  yourself  to  drink  as  little  water  as  you 
can.  Next  to  fever,  dysentery  is  to  be  feared. 
The  doctor  will  probably  give  you  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum,  or  something  equivalent.  Look 
out  that  your  liver  is  in  good  order.  I  suppose 
your  officers  will  make  you  go  in  the  sun  as 
little  as  possible,  for  this  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  fever.  Keep  under  shelter  at  night 

These  are  the  rules  that  I  have  applied  to 
myself,  and  you  know  how  healthy  I  am  after 
all  I  have  gone  through.  The  country  is  look¬ 
ing  upon  you  and  all  the  other  young  fellows, 
whom,  like  yourself,  have  enlisted.  God  bleee 
you.  Your  old  friend,  Paul  dc  Ohaiu.c. 


June  9,  1898. 
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Dr.  ORB  ON  PROFESSOR  McGIFFERT. 

To  tbe  Editor  of  Thk  Etangblist. 

Edinbubob,  May  23, 1896. 

Sir  :  A  friend  haa  sent  me  The  Evangelist  for 
May  5th,  and  perhaps  you  will  permit  me,  as  an 
article  of  mine  is  there  prominently  referred  to, 
to  put  on  record  my  appreciation  of  the  warm 
and  generous  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Herrick  John 
son  has  advanced  to  the  defence  of  Professor 
McQiffert,  and  to  earnestly  express  the  hope 
that,  if  Dr.  McQiffert’s  actual  positions  are  cor¬ 
rectly  represented  by  him,  anything  of  the 
nature  of  prosecution  in  Church  Courts  will  not 
be  so  much  as  thought  of.  When  my  article 
was  written  in  the  couree  of  ordinary  review,  it 
was  assuredly  not  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
any  such  proeecution,  but  as  an  earnest  protest, 
which  I  do  feel  it  is  becoming  necessary  to 
make,  against  methods  and  tendencies  in  our 
newer  theology  which— whatever  the  intention 
of  individuals — seem  to  me  bound  to  work  dis¬ 
aster  to  our  most  cherished  evangelical  beliefs. 
If  Dr.  McQiffert  has  been  “strangely  and  cruelly 
misunderstood”  by  any,  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  that  it  is  only  because  he  has  in  this  volume 
“strangely  and  cruelly”  misinterpreted  himself. 
I  gratefully  accept  the  assurances,  conveyed 
through  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  is  “a  thorough¬ 
going  evangelical  believer,  standing  squarely  on 
the  platform  of  tbe  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
'and  the  Deity  both  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  accepting  unquestioningly  the  Sa¬ 
viour  s  resurrection  and  ascension.’  ”  1  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  seen  more  evidence  of  this  in 
tbe  published  volume,  and  regret  if  I  have  in 
any  way  unwittingly  put  an  undue  stress  on 
what  seemed  to  me  unsatisfactory. 

I  can  only  plead,  reviewing  what  1  have  written, 
that  I  could  not  help  following  Dr.  Johnson’s 
own  rule  of  reading  particular  expreesioDs  in  the 
light  of  their  larger  context;  and  even  yet  I  con¬ 
fess  1  think  it  needs  an  extraordinarily  liberal 
interpretation  to  reconcile  the  general  strain  of 
the  book  with  tbe  theology  of  the  Presbyterian 
creeds— if  it  can  be  done  at  all.  But  even 
were  I  as  correct  in  my  diagnosis  of  tbe  book  as 
Dr.  Johnson  thinks  1  am  wrong,  I  should  still 
doubt  the  wisdom  or  good  result  of  what  ia 
called  a  heresy  prosecution.  Let  the  error — if 
such  there  be — in  the  volume  be  met  by  straight 
forward  argument  and  refutation,  and  its  inffu 
ence  will  soon  perish.  There  are  limits  beyond 
which  churches  with  any  retention  of  self- 
respect,  or  of  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of 
their  ministry,  cannot  tolerate  error,  but  these 
lines  should  be  drawn  as  widely  as  possible, 
and  a  charity  exercised  which  goes  even  beyond 
bounds  for  peace  and  brotherhood’s  sake.  And 
if  Dr.  McQiffert  declares— as  through  his  friend 
he  does— that  he  is  with  us  in  fundamental 
evangelical  faith,  let  that  fact  stand  against  any 
injury  he  may  have  done  to  himself  in  this 
work,  and  stay  all  further  talk  of  proeecution. 

I  am.  Yours  very  trulf,  James  Orb. 

There  is  an  unexpected  call  for  Pocket  Testa¬ 
ments  by  tbe  men  in  camp,  in  Florida  and  else¬ 
where.  It  comes  through  chaplains  and  others 
at  work  among  our  volunteer  soldiers,  and  is 
being  supplied  by  tbe  American  Bible  Society. 
The  books  used  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  well 
made  up — i.  e.,  of  tbe  beat  paper  and  binding 
in  order  to  endure  usage,  pocket  wear,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  stop  a  bullet,  as  in  our  former  wars! 
A  special  fund  should  bo  supplied  to  the  Bible 
Society  for  this  work.  Its  Treasurer  is  William 
Foulke,  Bible  House,  New  York  City,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  or  church  gifts  are  in  order. 

Tbe  American  Tract  Society,  (10  East  Twenty 
third  street.  New  York, )  has  some  400  issues 
from  its  press  in  the  Spanish  language.  These 
will  now  be  of  use  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  spite  of  tbe  large  illiteracy  and  preju 
dice  in  both  quarters.  The  Society  should  be 
well  sustained  so  that  it  may  take  prompt  ad 
vantage  of  every  door  that  is  opened. 


ACTION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

837  Amdbrsor,  Avb.,  PiTTSBCROH,  Jane  8,  1888- 

Mt  Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  have  just  finished 
reading  your  editorial  upon  the  Assembly.  It  is 
noble.  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  has  been  very 
much  misrepresented  in  its  attitude  on  the  Me 
Qiffert  memorial.  We  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  outcome.  I  supported  the  memorial  of  Dr. 
Dunlap  Moore,  specifically  saying  that  we  did 
not  commit  ourselves  to  the  individual  opinions 
expressed  concerning  this  book  as  we  bad  not 
read  it ;  but  that  as  he  had  thus  brought  the 
issue  before  Presbytery,  we  could  not,  as  the 
centre  and  stronghold  of  orthodox  Presbyterian 
ism,  refuse  to  unite  in  the  request  to  tbe  Qen- 
eral  Assembly  to  do  what  seemed  to  it  wise  in 
tbe  matter.  Tbe  Assembly  did  that.  There  the 
matter  ends,  unless  Professor  McQiffert  wishes 
to  continue  it.  Pittsburgh  Presbytery  simply 
said.  We  have  been  informed  there  ia  a  pernicious 
book  before  our  people,  that  comes  from  one  of 
our  ministers.  We  ask  Assembly  to  do  what 
seems  wise  in  relation  to  it.  With  the  action  of 
Assembly  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  It  was  a 
great  Assembly. 

I  hope  the  action  on  Periodicals  which  I  had 
a  part  in  shaping  may  prove  to  be  wise.  At 
least  be  assured  of  this.  If  it  shall  appear  in 
May,  1900,  to  have  helped  none,  but  to  have 
resulted  in  continued  loss,  I  will  be  among  the 
first  to  advocate  abandonment  of  this  plan. 

I  thank  you  for  your  groat  editorial.  May  tbe 
spirit  of  peace  dwell  in  all  our  hearts  for  the 
long  rolling  years.  Ever  your  friend, 

Richard  S.  Holmes. 


A  WORD  FOR  “THE  CHURCH  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD.” 

By  Elder  Lewis  H.  Clark,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

The  grave  debates  in  the  Qeneral  Assembly 
must  perhaps  be  relieved  now  and  then,  by  a  bit 
of  nonsense  which  some  writer  has  said  “is 
relished  by  the  best  of  men,”  but  what  shall  be 
said  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  remark,  “The  ‘Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad’  is  an  unreadable  tnaga 
zine  /”  In  the  name  of  comon  sense,  what  does 
be  mean  ?  Does  he  want  sensational  literature, 
the  dime  novel  T  Does  be  want  “yellow  journal 
ism?”  Is  plain  missionary  intelligence  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  refined,  dignified  magazine  dull  and 
uninteresting  T  It  is  not  yet  clearly  understood 
wbat  tbe  Qeneral  Assembly  has  done,  but  we 
infer  from  newspaper  sketches  of  its  proceedings 
that  it  has  suppressed  “Tbe  Church  at  Home 
and  Abroad that  it  has  undertaken  to  put  the 
Assembly  Herald  in  its  place;  or  that  it  has 
committed  some  other  veritable  felo  de  te. 
Really  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  (be  Church 
is  never  in  so  much  danger  as  during  tbe  ses¬ 
sions  of  tbe  Qeneral  Assembly.  It  seems  to  fit 
well  into  this  “unreadable’’ program  that  the 
same  Assembly  refused  to  adopt  the  strong  report 
of  its  Committee  on  Sabbath  observance,  send¬ 
ing  it  over  to  next  year  with  a  clerical  smile; 
and  very  likely  the  members  of  tbe  Assembly 
immediately  thereafter  rushed  out  to  register 
orders  for  tbe  next  Sunday’s  secular  paper  I 
“Unreadable  magazine  I”  Nonsense  I  The  As¬ 
sembly  Herald,  as  a  mere  bulletin  of  the  Boards, 
is  well  enough,  though  entirely  unnecessary.  It 
is  cheap.  Cheap  in  a  double  sense,  so  cheap 
that  families  will  hardly  take  it  if  the  Church 
gives  it  to  them.  Very  likely  tbe  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad  has  not  bad  as  many  sub 
scribers  as  it  ought  to  have  had,  but  it  seeas 
quite  an  outrage  on  those  of  us  who  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  it  to  strike  it  down.  Why  not  have  taken 
the  other  couree,  strengthened  it,  improved  it, 
enlarged  it  to  include  the  Woman’s  Board,  given 
it  a  more  euphonious  name,  if  desired,  provided 
for  a  special  canvas  in  its  favor  and  stamped  out 
all  interferences  by  rival  publishers.  Well,  the 
Christian  world  is  wide.  Some  of  us  will  try  to 
fill  the  void  with  a  Qeneral  Missionary  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  with  congregational  publications,  but 
even  then  we  shall  greatly  miss  “The  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad.” 


MODERATOR  BADCLIFFE  IN  CLEVELAND. 

A  p'easant  incident  in  Cleveland  Prosbyterial 
life  was  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  which  took  place  at  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  the  evening  of  June  1st.  A 
social  half  hour  in  the  parlors  of  tbe  church  led 
up  to  a  keener  enjoyment  of  the  banquet.  At 
tbe  close  of  this,  President '  L.  H.  Severance 
called  the  company  to  order  and  in  a  few  tender 
words  spoke  of  the  loss  tbe  Union  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  tbe  beloved  Truman  P.  Handy, 
who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  its  interests. 
The  speakers  of  the  evening  were  introduced, 
with  blended  wit  and  wisdom  by  Dr.  Sprecher 
of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Church.  Or.  Riale,  tbe 
new  pastor  of  Qlenville  Church,  Professor  M. 
M.  Curtis  of  Adelbert  College,  Rev.  Starr 
Cadwallader  of  the  Qoodrich  Social  Settlement, 
gave  us  thoughtful  ten  minute  talks  on  appro¬ 
priate  subjects,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Ludlow  of  Miles 
Park  Church  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  local 
church  history,  which  awakened  tender  memories 
in  the  minds  of  some  present. 

The  principal  address  was  given  by  Moderator 
Radcliffe,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  the  honored 
guest  of  the  evening.  Tbe  theme  of  his  remark 
was,  “The  American  Presbyterian,”  which  he 
handled  in  a  manner  which  should  have  met  and 
did  meet  with  the  full  approval  of  bin  bearers. 
He  sketched  this  personage  as  a  lover  of  liberty 
and  as  tolerant  of  other’s  opinions,  but  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Standards  and 
worship  of  his  own  church  and  to  the  separate 
mission  appointed  by  it,  which  justified  this 
loyalty.  Perhaps  the  sentiment  that  was 
punctuated  by  the  most  emphatic  applause  was 
the  one  he  uttered  when  he  said  that  if  there 
were  to  be  any  heieey  trial  in  the  future,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  of  the  man  who  sought  to 
divide  the  Church.  His  closing  appeal  was  for 
that  loyalty  to  our  missionary  Boards  which 
would  prevent  any  more  sad  and  embarrassing 
debts  or  deficiencies  in  the  carrying  forward  of 
their  work.  Enough  haa  been  given  to  outside 
agencies  by  Presbyterian  contributors  to  have 
prevented  both  our  Home  and  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  debts  in  all  probability.  Let  our  Modera¬ 
tor’s  earnest  appeal  be  heeded  by  all  Presbyterian 
givers.  Let  us  not  be  so  narrow  as  not  to  help 
on  all  good  enterprises  if  we  can.  But  let  us  be 
just  before  we  are  generous.  And  that,  we  have 
not  been,  in  suffering  or  rather  in  requiring  our 
misaionaries  to  help  pay  our  debts  for  us,  while 
we  scattered  lavishly  funds  which  should  have 
been  sacredly  set  apart  to  the  meeting  of  our  own 
obligations.  W.  H.  fi. 


The  third  Atlanta  Conference  for  the  study 
of  negro  problems  was  held  at  Atlanta  Uni¬ 
versity,  May  24th  and  25th.  At  the  first  session, 
Mr.  L.  M.  Herehaw  presented  reports  as  to 
negro  mortality  which  indicated  that  the  still 
high  negro  death  late  was  lessening  to  come 
extent.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  the  corresponding 
Secretary,  then  presented  a  general  report  of  the 
efforts  of  negroes  for  their  own  social  better¬ 
ment,  in  nine  Southern  o  ties.  The  report 
reviewed  the  charitable  and  relief  work  of  220 
institutions— churches,  societies  and  asylums. 
Mr.  Q.  A.  Towns  made  a  report  on  the  official 
statistics  of  the  census  of  1890  on  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  negroes.  The  second  session  was  a 
mothers’  meeting  in  which  means  of  improving 
home  life  were  discussed.  The  final  session  was 
devoted  to  special  reports  on  the  charitable  and 
relief  work  of  churches  and  secret  societies,  and 
the  general  efforts  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and 
Petersburg,  Virginia.  A  set  of  resolutions  was 
adopted  recommending  increased  charitable 
efforts  in  churches,  warning  against  fraudulent 
insuraoce  schemes  and  urging  the  establishment 
of  homes  and  asylums  and  the  trying  of  tbe 
simpler  forms  of  business  co  operation.  A  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  tbe  Conference  with  the  col¬ 
lected  statistics  will  be  ready  in  tbe  fali 
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THE  €K>OD  AND  THE  BAD  IN  THE  SPANISH 
CHARACTER. 

Th«  Old  Romui  Tast*  for  Blood. 

Ab  we  are  now  at  war  with  Spain,  it  in  quite 
natural  that  we  ahould  look  upon  the  unfavora¬ 
ble  aide  of  the  Spaniah  character.  But  let  ua 
be  juat  even  to  our  enemiea,  and  recognite  all 
that  ia  truly  worthy  of  reepect.  I  have  been  in 
almoat  every  country  in  Europe,  and  nowhere 
have  I  aeen  finer  epecimene  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  than  in  Spain.  In  the  higheet  rank 
of  Spaniah  gentlemen,  a  stranger  observes  a 
certain  distinction  of  manner  that  is  beet  de¬ 
scribed  as  “high-bred,”  as  it  is  something  that 
is  born  and  not  made.  It  is  not  an  affectation 
that  is  put  on,  as  French  politeness  sometimes 
is;  it  ia  not  intrusive  nor  oppressive,  but  is 
rather  of  the  quiet  and  gentle  character  that  is 
so  grateful  to  the  stranger  from  a  far  country. 

The  Spanish  women  ate  not  so  generally  edu¬ 
cated  as  the  women  of  England  or  America,  but 
there  are  those  who  would  be  quite  at  home  in 
any  literary  circles  in  Europe.  1  have  in  mind 
a  lady  who  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Lowell,  when 
he  was  minister  in  Madrid,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  could  have  found  no  more  charming 
society  in  the  literary  circles  of  London,  when 
he  was  our  minister  to  Great  Britain. 

But  now  for  the  contrast  I  Behold  1  show  you 
a  mystery  I  flow  is  it  that,  in  a  people  capable 
of  such  fine  qualities,  this  high  breeding  can 
co-exist  with  a  delight  in  the  shedding  of  blood  ? 

I  have  never  witnessed  a  bull  fight,  but  I  have 
been  on  the  outside  when  the  horrible  scenes 
have  been  going  on,  and  seen  the  mangled 
horses  that  were  dragged  out  when  the  combat 
was  over.  To  me  it  was  amasing  that  any  man,  and 
worse  still,  that  any  woman,  could  witness  such 
a  sickening  spectacle,  when,  as  was  often  the 
case,  the  horses  were  gored  till  their  bodies  were 
torn  in  pieces,  and  yet,  urged  on  by  their  riders, 
they  ran  madly  around  the  arena,  literally  drag¬ 
ging  their  own  bowels  under  their  feet ! 

Wbat  are  we  to  think  of  a  people  that  delight 
in  such  spectacles,  and  that  can  go  to  them 
from  the  very  doors  of  their  churches  and  cathe¬ 
drals,  for  the  bull  fights  are  always  on  Sunday, 
or  on  a  Feast  day,  when  they  celebrate  the  piety 
of  some  old  saint  of  a  former  age,  and  then  fol¬ 
low  it  by  horrible  cruelties.  Whence  comes  this 
delight  in  blood  ?  Is  it  from  the  warfare  with 
the  Moors  for  eight  hundred  years,  or  does  it 
date  from  the  Romans,  and  thus  come  down 
through  twenty  centuries?  If  the  latter,  then 
the  enthusiasm  in  Spaniards  at  the  combats  of 
the  bull  ring  is  but  the  far-off  echo  of  the 
shouts  that  once  rang  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  ! 

Another  form  of  pleasure  that  has  a  strange 
fascination  for  Spaniards  is  cock  fighting!  The 
late  Mr.  George  Jones,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
once  told  me  of  his  experiences  and  observations 
on  a  Sunday  in  Havana.  First  be  made  the  round 
of  Catholic  churches,  in  one  of  which  he  saw  a 
priest  going  through  the  services  with  the  solem¬ 
nity  that  befitted  the  occasion,  from  which  Mr. 
Jones,  that  he  might  see  the  other  extreme,  went 
to  the  “pits,  "where  an  excited  crowd  were  watch¬ 
ing  with  fiendish  delight  the  cocks  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces.  Horror-struck  with  the  scene, 
his  amaxement  knew  no  bounds  when  the  priest 
whom  he  had  just  seen  at  the  altar,  rushed  into 
the  crowd,  as  eager  as  any  ruffian,  not  only 
for  the  sport,  but  to  win  back  the  money  which 
he  had  lost  before,  as  be  had  been  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  lose  on  a  former  occasion  all  tbe 
money  that  his  people  had  given  him  at  Easter  I 
This  passion  for  blood  shows  itself  not  only  in 
the  butchery  of  animals,  but  in  human  suffering. 
When  I  was  in  Madrid  I  was  fond  of  hunting 
out  localitisa  which  had  some  historical  associa¬ 
tion,  and  what  could  be  more  thrilling  than  the 
qiot  where  heretics,  (as  all  Protestants  were. ) 


were  burned  at  the  stake  T  It  was  not  enough 
that  tbe  faith  of  Luther  and  Calvin  was  counted 
a  crime  worthy  of  death,  but  the  day  of  execu¬ 
tion  was  s  f6te-day  to  the  whole  city.  No  spec¬ 
tacle  was  so  attractive  as  an  auto  da  fe.  Philip 
the  Second  came  in  state,  and  all  the  court,  with 
tbe  foreign  ambassadors,  to  see  fathers  and 
mothers  with  hoary  hair,  whose  only  crime  was 
to  have  studied  the  Word  of  God.  and  their  sons 
and  daughters,  writhing  in  the  death  agony ! 

But  all  this  took  place  three  hundred  years 
ago !  Wbat  has  '  that  to  do  with  the  Spain  of 
to  day  ?  It  has  everything  to  do,  inasmuch 
as  the  Spaniards  are  now  what  they  were 
then,  though  their  cruelties  are  kept  in  the 
distance,  beyond  the  observation  of  Europe  and 
America.  But  just  now  we  have  some  interests 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  in  tbe  Philip¬ 
pines,  which  have  been  under  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  where  we  can 
seethe  “consummate  fiower”  of  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment. 

Since  our  ships  are  anchored  in  tbe  harbor  of 
Manila,  we  are  interested  to  find  out  about  the 
condition  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  island.  We 
find  that  they  are  among  the  most  cruelly 
oppressed  people  in  the  world,  crushed  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  millstone,  till  little  but 
life  is  left,  and  even  that  is  taken  away  on 
the  slightest  pretence.  But  that  does  not  trouble 
their  Spanish  masters.  On  the  contrary,  an 
execution  in  Manila  is  to-day  what  an  auto  da 
fe  was  in  Madrid  three  centuries  ago— it 
is  a  f^te-day,  when  all  tbe  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  city  ride  out  in  their  carriages  to  tbe  public 
grounds  to  see  a  dozen  or  twenty  poor  creatures, 
perhaps  innocent,  put  to  death.  A  recent  article 
in  McClure’s  Magazine  illustrates  the  whole 
scene.  Tbe  condemned  are  not  executed  by  hang¬ 
ing,  but  by  shooting ;  they  are  set  up  as  marks  for 
tbe  soldiers,  whose  first  shot  does  not  always 
prove  fatal;  the  soldiers  may  even  “fire  low” 
to  prolong  the  agony,  so  that  tbe  spectators  may 
have  the  firing  repeated !  A  scene  so  ghastly 
would  be  too  much  for  American  spectators. 
Will  it  be  a  crime  if  we  interfere  with  such  a 
national  pleasure  of  the  Spaniards!  H.  M.  F. 

A  WORD  TOO  LITTLE  OR  A  WORD  TOO 
MUCH. 

General  Woodford,  since  his  return  from  Spain, 
finds  himself  a  hero.  His  position  in  Madrid 
was  one  of  great  responsibility  and  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Charged  with  the  interests  of  his  own 
country,  he  had  to  deal  with  the  most  sensitive 
people  in  all  Europe.  He  deserves  the  higheet 
praise  that  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  government,  he  has  borne  himaalf  with  dig 
nity,  and  yet  with  extreme  caution  not  to  wound 
tbe  national  pride.  If  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
doing  the  impossible,  it  is  not  bis  fault. 

Since  his  return  from  abroad  hie  lips  have 
been  sealed.  In  no  public  address,  or  commu¬ 
nication,  has  he  spoken  of  Spain  and  its  rulers 
but  with  reepect,  commenting  on  the  country 
and  the  people  only  in  such  general  observations 
as  might  be  made  by  any  intelligent  American 
or  English  traveller.  If  any  have  presumed  to 
ask  impertinent  questions,  he  has  replied  with 
tact  in  a  general  way,  but  disclosing  no  secrete 
and  making  no  comments.  To  all  impertinent 
inquiries  the  oracle  was  dumb.  Hence  it  is  with 
tbe  greater  surprise  that  be  has  for  once  broken 
over  bis  wonted  reserve,  even  though  he  spoke  in 
private  conversation.  If  he  be  correctly  reported, 
be  has  so  far  revealed  his  private  thoughts  as  to 
say  that : 

He  han  one  great  regret  n«  he  reviews  hU  diplo¬ 
matic  service  in  Spain.  He  feels  that  had  Congress 
not  been  in  session  there  would  have  been  no  war, 
because  before  next  fall  Spain  would  have  yielded 
all  that  the  United  States  asks  and  wmild  have 
abandoned  the  island  of  Cuba  after  ceding  the 
sovereignity  to  a  responsible  government  formed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island. 


It  ia  hardly  lair  to  comment  upon  what  may 
never  have  been  spoken ;  and  yet  if  it  wan  not 
spoken,  it  could  hardly  be  that  it  ahould  go  the 
rounds  of  the  press  and  not  be  denied.  Taking 
it  then  for  granted  that  it  was  spoken,  we  can 
only  regret  that  General  Woodford  had  not  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  policy  of  silence.  But  having  said 
so  much,  be  owes  it  to  himself  to  say  more.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  intrusive  in  any  way,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  there  was  ever 
a  concession  made  by  Spain  except  under  com¬ 
pulsion  ?  How  long  had  Mexico  to  fight  for 
independence  T  or  Peru  or  Chili  ?  or  any  of  the 
States  of  Central  America  T  With  such  a  long 
history  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  General  Woodford  should  be  so 
sanguine  as  to  anticipate  co  cessions  from 
Spain’s  sense  of  justice  such  as  she  never  gave 
before  to  any  of  her  dependencies  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New.  Cuba  has  been  deluded  by 
such  promises  too  often  to  trust  a  power  so 
treacherous  again.  She  must  now  take  her  place 
with  the  other  States  that  were  once  under 
Spanish  rule.  Emancipated  from  dependence 
on  any  foreign  power,  and  supported  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  Statee,she  will  be  in  truth 
free  and  independent,  and  not  before. 

H.  M.  F. 

HOW  THE  SOLDIERS  ABE  CARED  FOR. 
Last  week  we  published  a  letter  from  Tampa, 
Florida,  which  gave  a  pleasant  picture  of  life 
in  camp ;  of  the  strict  order  of  tbe  troops,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were  provided  for. 
But  now  comes  tbe  reverse  of  the  picture,  an¬ 
other  side  of  the  story,  which,  instead  of  giving 
pleasure,  will  awaken  indignation.  Writing 
from  the  very  same  spot,  the  camps  at  Tampa, 
Poultney  Bigelow  says : 

In  no  army  of  Europe,  not  even  in  Spain,  have  I 
seen  troops  so  badly  treated  through  the  incompe¬ 
tence  of  staff  officers,  who  to-day  are  strutting  about 
in  new  uniforms  when  they  ought  to  be  whistled  out 
of  camp  as  frauds. 

Tbis  ia  not  very  complimentary  to  our  new 
Hedged  officers.  Indeed  it  is  a  very  sharp  cut. 
But  if  it  be  true  the  sooner  we  know  it  tbe  bet¬ 
ter,  to  the  end  that  the  conceited  little  creatures 
in  epaulets  should  be  drummed  out  of  tbe  army. 

But  as  to  tbe  authority.  Who  is  it  that  takes 
it  upon  him  to  pronounce  tbis  wholesale  con¬ 
demnation  ?  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Poultney  Bigelow  as  a  writer.  He 
is  the  son  of  our  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Bigelow, 
whom  we  have  known  for  more  than  forty  years. 
As  long  ago  as  our  Civil  War  he  was  our  Consul 
in  Paris,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Dayton  of 
New  Jersey,  was  made  American  Minister,  a 
position  of  great  difficulty  in  those  days  when 
Napoleon  III.  was  more  than  ready  to  recognize 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  if  he  could  but  have 
had  the  support  of  England.  But  Mr.  Bigelow 
bad  his  revenge  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
he  had  tbe  pleasure  of  conveying  to  Napoleon  a 
message  from  Mr.  Seward,  notifying  his  Majesty 
that  the  French  troops  must  get  out  of  Mexico, 
or  our  victorious  army  would  put  them  out. 
They  did  not  stand  long  on  tbe  order  of  their 
going.  Mr.  Bigelow  lived  abroad  for  some  years 
after,  a  part  of  the  time  in  Germany  at  Sans 
Souci,  near  Berlin,  where  hie  eon  pursued  his 
studies  and  was  one  of  the  school  mates  and 
play- mates  of  tbe  present  German  Emperor. 

From  this  beginning  be  has  had  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  seeing  the  Emperor,  not  only  in 
bis  capital,  but  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and 
with  this  introduction  to  see  tbe  armies  of  all 
the  other  powers  of  the  Continent. 

In  comparison  with  these  trained  soldiers  our 
raw  levies  may  not  be  very  imposing,  and  the 
provision  for  them  may  be  insufficient,  though 
we  hope  that  tbe  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it 
ia  reported.  But  there  must  be  some  foundation 
for  it,  and  naturally  many  will  ask,  “How  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  two  pictures— that  of  Mr.  Bige- 
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low  with  that  of  oar  oorreapondeot  7”  It  ia  not  ao 
difBcnlt  aa  might  be  aappooed.  Indeed  it  can 
be  explained  in  a  single  aentence:  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  described  just  what  she  saw — the  camp 
of  the  regular  troops,  who  were  probably  first 
on  the  ground,  and  were  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Plant,  who,  having  all  the  resources  of  his  great 
hotel,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  was 
able  to  treat  them  with  royal  hospitality.  Then 
in  the  regular  army  every  want  is  anticipated 
to  the  minutest  detail,  and  the  soldiers  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  clothing  fit  to  march  in,  from  the 
helmets  on  their  heads  to  the  boots  on  their  feet, 
and  with  rations  as  ample  as  the  supply  of 
ammunition. 

The  new  recruits  have  everything  to  learn. 
Carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  they  enter 
the  ranks,  hardly  knowing  what  they  want,  and 
may  at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  march  have  per¬ 
haps  to  camp  in  the  open  field  in  a  pouring  rain, 
hungry  as  wolves,  and  with  a  very  poor  supper. 

But  these  are  defects  that  will  cure  themselves. 
In  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  in  a  few  days,  these 
oversights  will  be  rectified.  If  they  are  not,  let 
the  reporters  expose  the  neglect  in  the  loudest 
tones  till  they  “make  Rome  howl. ”  The  brave 
boys  who  have  sprung  to  arms  at  the  first  call  of 
their  country,  and  rushed  to  the  front,  deserve 
the  best  that  we  can  give.  Every  mother  who 
has  seen  her  boy  march  way,  has  a  right  to 
have  him  not  only  protected  in  the  camp  and  on 
the  march,  but  supplied  with  all  the  necessi¬ 
ties,  such  as  being  housed  in  tents  that  shall 
protect  them  against  the  tempests  which  may 
be  expected  in  the  tropics.  Give  the  boys  a 
chancel  Give  them  an  they  need,  as  if  they 
were  under  your  own  roof,  and  by  and  bye  they 
will  come  back  crowned  with  victory,  and 
bringing  peace  with  honor  I  H.  M.  F. 


OLADSTOiTK  AND  BBACONSFIELD. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  study  the  two  men  in 
one  of  their  greatest  battles  in  Parliament.  It 
was  a  fight  between  “Great  Heart’’  and 
^'Apollyon  ;’’  Gladstone  stood  on  his  merit  and 
Beaconsfield  trusted  to  might  and  skill.  The 
former  appealed  to  the  high  moral  sense  ''f  his 
hearers;  toe  latter  to  party  feeling  and  the  sense 
of  British  honor.  One  spoke  like  a  bishop  of 
the  church;  the  other  like  a  knight  of  the 
tourney.  One  stood  like  King  Arthur,  patient, 
suffering  yet  true ;  the  other  posed  like  Lance¬ 
lot,  proud,  persistent  and  scorning  a  moral  in¬ 
quest.  It  was  a  memorable  contest  in  which 
Beaconsfield  had  the  advantage  for  the  time,  but 
in  which  Gladstone  finally  won.  They  began 
life  together  and  they  gradually  grew  asunder, 
till  in  their  prime  they  represented  not  only  two 
parties,  but  two  tendencies  of  political  life, 
two  distinct  political  principles.  Each  was 
supreme  in  his  particular  sphere.  Few  English¬ 
men  believed  that  Gladstone  could  have  eat  in 
the  Berlin  council  or  halted  the  triumphant 
Russians  within  twelve  miles  of  Constantinople. 
There  was  but  one  man,  as  Victoria  has  said,  | 
who  could  have  made  the  English  Queen  also  the 
Empress  of  India.  At  the  same  time  Beacons- 
tield  led  those  forces  in  civil  life  which  are 
never  to  be  trusted  alone.  While  Gladstone  was 
called  the  liberal  be  was  in  the  highest  sense  the 
conservative  of  conscience  and  moral  principle 
in  English  politics.  In  the  economy  of  provi¬ 
dence  these  two  men  were  complements  of  each 
other ;  each  possessed  what  the  other  lacked ; 
each  prevented  the  other  from  fatal  extremes  or 
dangerous  experiments.  It  is  not  certain  that 
Gladstone  would  have  always  done  the  beat 
thing,  nor  is  it  true  that  Beaconsfield  was 
always  wrong.  England  needed  both  and  she 
can  afford  to  honor  them  together.  R.  A.  S. 

As  very  frequently  happens,  articles  of  import¬ 
ance  are  crowded  to  the  last  pages.  The  notice 
of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  Commence 
anent  is  oapage  26. 


THB  BDMANITT  OW  MODBBN  WAS. 

The  public  tires  of  strategy  and  impatiently 
calls  for  confiict.  Preparations  seem  to  many 
tedious,  and  more  than  the  urgency  for  instant 
action,  is  the  protest  against  prolonging  the 
initiatory  steps.  Yet  this  is  essential  to  modem 
war.  Every  chanee  in  the  eneinery  of  defence 
and  destruction  calls  for  caution  and  develops 
the  necessity  for  protection  of  human  life  and 
care  over  the  machinery  of^  battle.  The  days  of 
brutal  blood  shedding  are  forever  past;  civiliza¬ 
tion  when  it  must  fight  creates  such  new  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  make  a  sufScient  show  of  force  the 
equivalent  of  victory.  iNone  but  desperate  and 
foolnardy  men  will  try  me  guage  of  battle  when 
the  result  is  already  shown.  The  Spanish  fieet 
blockaded  by  sea  and  within  range  of  batteries 
on  land,  is  beaten  even  though  no  gun  is  fired, 
no  human  life  sacrificed.  Havana  hemmed  in 
by  steel  and  cut  off  from  all  outside  relief,  is 
effectually  captured,  and  resistance  that  invitee 
bombardment,  instead  of  being  heroic,  becomes 
simply  inhuman  and  inexcusable.  All  the  plans 
of  our  Government  are  directed  to  this  end ;  they 
aim  to  save  life  and  spare  property  so  far  ag 
possible.  If  the  Spaniard  refuses  to  move,  we 
do  not  propose  to  let  him  compel  us  to  accept 
the  alternative  of  his  destruction.  We  can  dis¬ 
arm  him  first  ana  even  aisable  bim  before  we 
resort  to  anything  worse.  If  he  is  not  mad, 
he  will  see  the  mercy  of  our  methods  and  yield 
to  the  dictate  of  necessity.  For  every  long  range 
rifie,  every  high  pound  gun,  every  steel  clad 
ship  of  war,  is  a  protest  against  the  old  bloody 
fights,  an  invitation  to  measure  force  by  other 
means  than  destroying  each  other,  an  expression 
of  the  humanity  that  takes  the  place  of  cruelty, 
a  vindication  of  that  might  before  which  manli¬ 
ness  must  finally  and  can  gracefully  yield. 


Drs.  BOBEKTS  AND  aicBII.I.AN. 

Dr.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  late  one  of  the  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretaries  of  the  Home  Board,  no 
longer  occupies  hie  accustomed  chair  and  desk  in 
room  705,  Presbyterian  Building.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  his  departure,  as  that  of  his  col¬ 
league,  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts,  a  little  in  advance  of 
him,  is  matter  of  personal  regret  among  hie  late 
near  neighbors  who  remain,  including  ourselves. 

It  is  pleasant,  and  more  to  purpose  perhaps, 
to  be  able  to  say  for  these  outgoing  Secretaries 
(whose  garments  caught  fast  in  the  machinery  in 
some  way  to  the  writer  unknown,  when  the 
Assembly  was  running  a  little  wild, )  that  they 
carry  with  them  the  very  special  regard — we 
might  use  a  stronger  word — of  those  who  have 
been  in  close  contact  with  them  in  the  office  and 
general  work  of  the  Board.  Their  always  courte¬ 
ous  and  considerate  intercourse  with  those  under 
them,  constitutes  a  bond  which  cannot  be  broken 
or  forgotten. 

Much  of  pressure  and  exigency  have  at  times 
centered  about  these  now  vacant  chairs,  and  it 
is  therefore  profitable  to  know  that  alike  through 
stress  and  calm  these  exemplary  relations  have 
obtained.  And,  it  needs  not  to  be  said  here  we 
trust,  to  assure  these  brethren  that  they  retire 
with  the  respect  and  affection*  of  the  whole 
Church.  They  are  entitled  to  the  plaudit— Well 
and  faithfully  done  I 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Dr.  Roberts’s 
address  is  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Millan’s  is  at  28  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
eighth  street.  New  York  City. 


Two  of  the  Faculty  of  Union  Seminary,  Pro 
feasors  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert  and  William 
Adams  Brown,  are  voyaging  to  Europe— or  most 
likely,  have  already  reached  their  desired  haven, 
as  they  sailed  hence  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 
They  will  be  gone  about  three  months,  and  pur¬ 
pose  spending  their  time  at  Oxford  and  on  the 
Continent 


FBINOBTON  maTBBSITT. 

The  Commencement  week  at  Princeton  begins 
with  Saturday  morning,  June  11th,  when  the 
Junior  orations  are  in  order,  lire  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  will  be  given  in  Alexander  Hall  by  the 
President  at  11  A.M.,  June  12tb.  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke  will  preach  in  Marquand  Chapel,  at 
8  P.M.,  the  occasion  being  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Philadelphian  Society.  Class-Day  exer¬ 
cises,  (1898)  on  Monday  and  concert  in  the 
evening.  The  Engineering  and  Graphics  Depart¬ 
ments,  etc,,  on  Tuesday,  and  there  will  be  an 
exhibition  of  Patagonian  Fossils  in  Nassau  Hall. 
The  Literary  Societies  meet  at  11  A.M.,  and  the 
Alumni  dine  at  1  P.M.  President  and  Mrs. 
Patton  receive  from  4  to  6  P.  M. ,  and  two  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  evening  close  the  day.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  15th,  the  151st  Commencement 
will  take  place,  the  procession  forming  in  front 
of  Nassau  Hall  at  10.15  A.M.  M.  Taylor  Pyne  in 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commencement  Committee. 


A  FABEWELI.  TO  M1SSIONABIE8. 

A  reinforcement  of  three  capable  and  devoted 
young  men  sailed  last  Saturday  for  Angola,  West 
Africa,  where  they  will  join  the  first  expedition 
of  the  Phil-African  League  which  inaugurated 
the  work  there  last  fall.  A  farewell  service  was 
given  them  the  evening  before  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  One  of  the  young 
men.  Dr.  G.  H.  Dowkontt,  belongs  to  that 
church,  and  in  to  be  supported  in  the  field  by 
Dr,  Faunce’s  people.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain,  President  of  the  League,  gave  a  thrilling 
address,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Atteibury,  and  Dr.  Dowkontt  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Medical  Missionary  Institute,  four  of 
whose  pupils,  including  his  son,  will  work  to¬ 
gether  in  Africa.  The  three  young  men  who 
make  up  the  present  party  spoke  briefiy  of  their 
purposes  and  hopes  in  a  way  that  won  the  warm 
sympathies  of  all  in  the  crowded  audience.  The 
memory  of  this  most  interesting  service  will 
chear  them  on  their  long  voyage  and  sustain 
them  in  the  coming  days  and  years  of  self-deny¬ 
ing  toil. 


PELHAM  HALL  COMMENCEMENT. 

It  is  much  to  say  of  a  school  Commencement 
that  it  is  quite  unique;  it  may  be  said  of  Mrs. 
Hazen’s  school  that  its  closing  exercises  are  dis¬ 
tinctively  ideal,  on  a  scheme  original  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  location  is  historically  charming 
amid  the  Pelham  Manor  woods,  that  touch  the 
waters  of  the  Sound  at  Travers’  Island  and 
stretch  a  mile  inland,  that  to  long  sheltered  the 
“Bolton  Priory,”  now  a  private  residence,  and 
that  to  day  rain  shadows  and  sunshine  upon  the 
homes  of  our  friends,  Mr.  Dey,  Professor  Mc¬ 
Giffert,  Librarian  Gillett,  Dr.  Tatlock,  Mr.  R. 
C.  Black  and  other  congenial  neighbors,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  cultured  fellowship.  The  venerable 
Dr.  Bolton  gave  his  benediction  ;  the  brilliant 
DeWitt  Miller  spoke  most  amusingly  yet  to  good 
purpose ;  Dr.  Tenney  and  Kev.  Mr.  Robinson 
for  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches, 
shared  the  religious  services;  Mrs.  Hazen  read 
the  reports  and  distributed  the  prizes.  The 
reception  and  the  partings  of  school-mates  and 
alumnae  with  song  and  the  school  cheer  closed 
the  day.  The  prise  list  bore  many  names  well 
known  in  social  and  commercial  New  York, 
with  a  sufficient  representation  from  other  cities 
and  States,  for  standards  in  all  departments  that 
are  high  and  becoming  to  that  womanhood  which 
is  to  make  and  to  grace  our  best  and  happiest 
homes.  That  same  day  we  shall  long  remember 
along  with  the  first  one,  fifty  years  ago,  when 
we  caught  the  glories  of  the  early  summer  and 
the  inspirations  of  rare  companionship  amid 
those  matchless  beauties  of  season,  youth  and 
spring  with  hopes  and  aspirings  fair  as  the 
world  and  high  as  the  heavens  arc.  What  a 
thing  is  life  begun  in  such  environment  I 

R  A.  S. 
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NEXT  LORD’S  DAT. 

By  James  Worden,  D.D. 

Orer  four  thousand  orders  for  “Children’s 
Hosannas,  *’  and  other  equipment  for  the  great 
festiTal,  hare  been  received  and  sent  out.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  schools  have  ordered  or  prepared  their 
own  programa  On  June,  the  twelfth,  at  least 
seven  thousand  Presbyterian  Sabbath-schoola 
having  rehearsed  their  readings  and  recitations 
and  been  trained  to  sing  the  beautiful  songs 
and  tunes,  should  present  their  offerings  in  mite- 
churches  or  envelopes,  as  may  be  preferred.  I 
know  our  ofDcers,  teachers,  and  scholars,  then 
and  there  will  not  fail  to  give  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  Missions. 
We  have  no  fear  that  they  will  be  found  wanting. 
But  what  of  our  Presbyterian  members  and 
adherents  not  connected  with  our  Bible  schools  f 
Those  who  are  so  intelligent  and  liberal  to  other 
causes,  will  they  permit  the  Church’s  children 
and  youth  to  do  all  the  giving  for  Presbyterian 
Sabbath  school  Missions  ? 

BWQUSST  TO  PA8TOB8. 

May  I  prefer  an  earnest  appeal  to  my  brethren 
in  the  pastorate  7  On  next  Lord’s  Day,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  your  people  will  crowd  the  gladsome 
festival  of  youth.  Their  hearts  will  then  and 
there  be  made  strangely  tender  by  the  eight  and 
songs  of  the  children.  They  will  look  to  you  to 
impress  the  obvious  inference  from  this  'occa¬ 
sion.  They  will  be  ready  to  respond  to  your 
intimations.  Words  from  you,  setting  forth  the 
needs  and  results  of  Sabbath-school  Missions, 
addressed  to  these  adults,  will  increase  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  children  by  many  thousands  of  dol 
lars.  I  entreat  you  to  speak  these  timely  words. 

My  reason  for  respectfully  urging  this  request 
at  this  time  is  the  number  and  the  real  pathoe 
of  the  appeals  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  North 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  California,  Oregon,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  other  States,  to  send  them  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Sabbath -school  missionaries.  My  heart  is 
weary  and  sad  over  declining  the  requests  of 
these  brethren.  But  how  can  we  commission 
the  missionaries  unieas  you  give  us  tbe  means  7 
We  have  first  prayed  to  God ;  and  now  I  pray 
you,  brethren,  help  us.  Will  you  give  just  a 
word  next  Lord’s  Day — a  word  in  season,  for 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  Missions. 

A  NOTE  TBOM  MB.  MOOOT. 

LiCt  the  Work  Oo  Brsvolj  Oo. 

East  NoBTHViaim,  Mass.,  June  3,  1806. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

Dkab  Sib  :  The  response  to  an  appeal  in  behalf 
of  Christian  work  among  the  soldiers  sent  out 
through  the  religious  press  of  tbe  country  has 
been  prompt  and  generouA  A  great  many  of 
the  papers  have  taken  hold  of  it  and  their  read 
era  have  responded  liberally.  1  want  to  thank 
you  and  your  readers  for  what  you  have  done. 

From  the  beginning  the  blessing  of  God  has 
been  upon  the  effort,  and  I  hops  we  shall  not 
forget  to  praise  Him  for  it. 

The  work  at  Tampa  is  now  being  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Sankey,  and  Rev.  H.  M.  Wharton  'of 
Baltimore  will  be  there  early  next  week. 

Major  Whittle,  Dr,  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Burke 
have  gone  to  Chattanooga,  and  Rev.  R  A.  Tor 
rey  of  Chicago  will  join  them  in  a  day  or  two. 

We  have  also  sent  a  lot  of  books  to  the  Naval 
Reservea  at  Newport  News  and  to  the  army  that 
has  just  sailed  to  the  Philippines. 

Now  while  we  thank  God  for  what  haa  been 
uuue  already,  let  us  look  at  it  as  only  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  renewed  prayer  and  effort.  Great  as 
it  is,  it  is  after  all  only  a  beginning.  General 
Howard  is  now  North  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  summer,  or  as  long  as  the 
war  lastA  Other  good  men  are  ready  to  go  into 
the  work,  and  will  do  oo  as  soon  as  we  have  the 
money  to  send  them.  Contributions  may  be 
sent  to  me  at  East  Northfield,  Maaeachusetts. 

Tours  very  truly,  D.  L.  Moody. 


DEATH  OF  Bev.  JOEl.  WAKEMAN,  D.D. 

Rev.  Joel  Wakeman,  D.D.,  entered  into  rest 
at  Campbell,  New  York,  May  24tb,  1898.  He 
was  bom  in  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  October  23d, 
1809.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  moved  with  his 
father  to  Hector,  New  York.  In  1832  he  came 
to  Prattsburgh,  New  York,  where  he  worked  at 
the  trade  of  wagon  making,  in  tbe  great  re¬ 
vival,  which  prevailed  there  from  1828  to  1832, 
be  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  with  seventy-two  others,  several 
of  whom  entered  tbe  ministry.  He  studied  at 
Prattsburgh  Academy,  and  at  Auburn  Seminary 
from  1841-1844.  After  supplying  the  church  at 
Dansviile  a  few  months,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Almond  where  be  preached  for  twenty-one  years, 
building  up  a  strong  church. 

He  preached  in  Painted  Post  from  1865  1868 ; 
Campbell,  1868  1872;  at  Almond  again  1872- 
1874 ;  and  at  Milburn,  1874  1879.  He  then  re 
tired,  living  in  Painted  Post  until  four  years 
ago,  when  be  moved  to  Campbell  to  spend  his 
remaining  years  with  an  adopted  daughter.  He 
married  Miss  Abagail  Judeon  of  Prattsburgh  in 
1838,  and  Miss  Irene  Coleman  of  Almond  in 
1891. 

Dr.  Wakeman  was  very  active  in  the  temper¬ 
ance  and  anti-slavery  movements,  and  a  very 
popular  speaker.  He  was  also  much  sought  after 
in  revival  work.  He  wrote  two  volumes  on  tem¬ 
perance,  viz.  :  “Tbe  Satanic  License,’’  which 
was  widely  circulated,  and  “The  Golden  Horn.’’ 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Alfred 
University.  In  1862,  he  recruited  a  company  in 
the  132d  regiment,  of  which  he  became  Captain. 
After  his  discharge  from  disability  he  served  the 
Christian  Commission.  He  preserved  his  facul¬ 
ties  to  the  last,  in  a  ripe  and  useful  and  cheerful 
old  age.  His  last  word  was  “Happy  !’’ 

Tbe  funeral  was  attended  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  making  an 
appropriate  address,  with  services  in  which 
Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hutton,  D.D.,  Rev.  B.  B. 
Knapp,  Rev.  Robert  Duncan,  and  E.  F.  Salmon 
participated.  Wheeleb. 

THE  HODTOKB  ENDOWMENT. 

The  friends  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  of  the  1150,000  which  is  to 
be  raised  to  secure  the  $50,000  promised  by  Dr. 
Pearsons,  $120,000  has  already  been  paid  in  to 
the  Treasurer,  leaving  only  $30,000  remaining  to 
be  rained.  The  time  limit  has  been  extended  to 
Commencement,  and  moat  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  made  to  complete  the  required  sum. 

Gratefully  acknowledging  all  that  has  been 
done  by  friends,  alumnsB,  trustees,  faculty  and 
students.  Mount  Holyoke  begs  that  all  Associa 
tions  and  friends  will  unite  in  one  grand  effort 
during  the  remaining  two  weeks  to  raise  tbe 
required  sum. 

Pledges  for  future  payment  or  remittances 
both  small  and  great,  may  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Treasurer,  A.  L.  Williston,  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  reach  him  before  June  20tb,  1898. 

THE  BIBLE  NOBMAL  COLLEGE. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  few  men  on  tbe 
American  platform  able  to  present  so  attractively 
and  forcibly  the  history,  characters  and  truths 
of  tbe  Bible  as  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  who 
haa  just  been  called  to  the  Bible  Normal  College 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  as  Dean  and  Pro 
feasor  of  Old  Teitament  Language. 

Dr.  Willett  graduated  A.B.  from  Bethany 
College  in  1886,  was  a  graduate  student  at  Yale 
in  1890  1891;  pastor  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  1887-1893; 
non-resident  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Literatura,  Bethany  College,  1892  1893; 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1893-1895;  instructor,  Bible  Chair,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  1893  1895;  and  instructor,  Bible 
Chair,  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  -  1897.  He 
secured  bisPh.D.  degree  from  tbe  University 
of  Chicago  in  1896,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
instructor  in  Semitics  at  that  University,  and 


also  Dean  of  tbe  Disciples’  Divinity  School. 
Dr.  Willett  has  bad  distinguished  success  as  a 
University  extension  lecturer,  and  combinea,  in 
a  rare  manner,  a  scholar's  instincts  with  sympa¬ 
thetic,  practical  regard  for  the  popular  need,, 
and  splendid  powers  of  exposition.  Ho  is  there¬ 
fore,  well  fitted  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
enlarged  plans  of  the  Bible  Normal  College. 

Principal  Clark  of  Sodus  is  not  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  “retiring’’  Monthly,  The  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad,  is  so  unreadable  and  ill- 
conditioned  a  publication  as  it  was  represented 
to  bo  by  certain  of  our  delegatee  at  Winona.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  spoke  for  and  then 
voted  its  discontinuance,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  reading  it  somewhat  carefully  I  It  would 
have  been  interesting  had  the  Assembly’s  six 
hundred  delegates  been  canvassed  just  at  this 
point.  And  had  it  turned  out  that  only  a  third 
of  them  were  subscribers  to  tbe  Magazine,  and 
but  one-balf  of  these — barely  one  hundred — had 
read  it  at  all  carefully,  it  must  at  once  havs 
been  ruled  that  the  body  was  not  qualified  to 
decide  either  for  or  against  its  further  publica¬ 
tion,  on  tbe  score  of  its  merits  and  usefulness. 
It  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  editors  and  com¬ 
mittee  of  publication  to  s%y,  that  “The  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad”  has  been  regarded  as  ths 
leading  publication  of  its  kind  among  all  th» 
Churches.  As  of  late  excelling  all  others  in  tho 
excellence  of  its  matter  and  make  up,  and  ths 
beauty  of  its  typography  and  illuetratiuns.  Ths 
late  Drs.  Howard  Crosby,  W.  C.  Cattell  and 
others  thought  most  highly  of  it  as  a  current 
history  of  the  Church  in  sll  departments  and  a 
repository  of  tbe  materials  of  history  in  an  ac¬ 
cessible  form. 

The  papers  of  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania,  con¬ 
tain  extended  notices  of  Ascension  Day  service 
at  Trinity  Church,  with  the  sermon  preached  by 
the  new  Rector,  Rev.  Rollin  Alger  Sawyer.  Ths 
occasion  was  made  especially  noticeable  by  ths 
attendance  in  uniform  of  tbe  commandery  of 
Knights  Templar  augmenting  tbe  large  congre¬ 
gation  and  giving  a  public  recognition  and  wel¬ 
come  to  tbe  preacher.  Mr.  Sawyer  removed  to 
his  new  parish  on  tbe  first  of  May ;  hie  depart¬ 
ure  from  Delaware  where  bis  entire  ministry, 
both  in  the  Presbyterian  and  later  in  tbe  Epis¬ 
copal  connection  since  his  graduation  from 
Union  Seminary  in  1886,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  many  manifestations  of  regard  and  regret 
from  both  denominations  and  he  has  received 
testimonials  of  hearty  appreciation  and  sincers 
affection  from  Bishop  Coleman,  the  Faculty  of 
Delaware  College  and  his  early  associates  in  ths 
Presbytery,  The  transfer  to  tbe  diocese  of 
Bishop  Talbot  of  Central  Pennsylvania  though 
unsolicited  by  him,  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
promotion  and  opens  to  him  a  large  and  promis¬ 
ing  field  of  usefulness.  His  classmates  and 
friends  send  him  very  hearty  congratulations. 

Heroes  are  not  made  but  born.  Tbe  wide  gap 
between  the  hero  and  tbe  reckless  fool  is  seen 
in  tbe  motive  and  object  that  lie  in  tbe  mind  of 
the  daring  man  who  takes  bis  life  in  bis  hand 
for  a  great  purpose.  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  bis 
men  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen,  not  alone  for  the  simple  set,  grand 
and  heroic  as  it  was,  but  for  the  illustration  it 
has  given  and  the  example  it  has  set.  All 
honor  to  him  and  his  whole  crew  They  have 
shown  the  world  that  tbe  deathless  courage  of 
tbe  American  of  to  day  refiects  the  glory  of  the 
fathers,  and  given  an  example  of  unselfi^  devo¬ 
tion  and  abandon  to  their  country’s  welfare,  that 
will  inspire  every  soldier  and  sailor  to  emulate 
tbe  spirit  of  their  deed. 

The  Missionary  Congress  haa  just  begun  its 
sessions  in  Auburn  this  Tuesday  evening,  an  we 
go  to  press.  The  occasion  will  doubtless  mark 
up  in  spirit  and  numbers  to  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  It  starts  off  grandly,  for  our  new 
Secretary,  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  is  the  chief 
speaker,  at  the  opening  session. 
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THE  HEATEN8  IN  JUNE. 

A  general  view  of  the  planetti  at  the  opening 
of  June  givee  ua  them  reaulta:  At  noon  all  the 
planets  are  in  the  sky  except  Saturn  and  Uranua ; 
but  of  courm  none  of  them  can  be  amn  owing 
to  the  brightness  of  the  sun’s  rays.  At  that 
hour,  Mars  is  near  the  Western  horizon,  for 
Mars  rises  at  about  half  past  one  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  may  be  seen  in  the  East  till  daybreak. 
At  the  noon  hour,  the  sun  being  on  the  meridian, 
Mercury  is  some  twenty  degrees  to  the  West, 
coursing  toward  the  sun  which  it  will  pass  on 
the  superior  side  on  the  29th  of  the  month ; 
being  west  of  the  sun  and  well  removed  from 
that  luminary.  Mercury  can  be  seen  in  the 
Eastern  sky  just  before  daybreak ;  but  daybreak 
is  now  very  early ;  in  this  latitude  one  would 
need  to  rise  by  about  3  to  see  the  shy  little 
planet;  about  the  first  of  August,  however,  he 
can  again  be  seen  in  the  evening.  Neptune  is 
almost  straight  behind  the  sun,  for  be  has  hie 
conjunction  with  the  sun  the  12tnof  the  month; 
the  conjunctions  of  Neptune  are  always  ”eupe 
Tior  conjunctions,”  that  is,  always  occur  with 
the  placet  on  the  sun’s  farther  side,  for  the 
orbit  of  Neptune,  as  of  all  the  planets  except 
Venue  and  Mercury,  lies  outside  the  orbit  of  the 
earth ;  no  such  planet  can  ever  come  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  though  the  earth  may 
come  between  the  sun  and  any  of  them,  and  the 
cun  may  come  between  the  earth  and  any  of 
them,  Venus  may  be  thought  of  at  noon  as 
lying  somewhat  more  remove  1  to  the  Eastward 
of  the  sun  than  Mercury  is  to  the  Westward ; 
she  is  travelling  away  from  the  sun  at  the  pres 
ent  time,  and  happily  has  at  last  gotten  so  far 
from  his  brilliant  rays,  (having  passed  him  the 
15th  of  February, )  that  there  is  now  no  difii- 
culty  in  beholding  her  glory  just  after  sunset 
Any  clear  evening.  And  this  most  perfect  of 
the  planets  is  to  remain  with  us  for  a  number 
of  months.  At  the  noon  hour,  Jupiter  is  just 
About  lifting  himself  above  the  Eastern  horizon. 
He,  too,  is  travelling  Eastward,  for  all  the  plan¬ 
ets  circle  in  the  same  direction,  but,  owing  to 
the  earth’s  movement  in  its  orbit,  be  is  left 
behind  and  appears  to  be  moving  Westward. 
This  means  the  apparent  gradual  approach  of 
Venus  and  Jupiter,  be  fore  referred  to,  but  which, 
since  both  planets  are  cow  visible,  may  be  watched 
with  satisfaction  night  after  night;  they  will 
meet  on  the  18tb  day  of  August.  At  the  noon 
hour,  finally,  Saturn  and  Uranus  are  in  the 
epprsite  heavens,  almost  directly  facing  the  sun  ; 
for  Uranus  bad  its  opposition  to  the  sun  the 
22d  of  May,  and  Saturn  the  29th  of  the  same 
month. 

Reversing  this  p  cture  and  viewing  the  heavens 
at  midnight,  we  have,  of  the  planets,  only 
Saturn  and  Uranus  in  the  sky,  and  they  both 
close  to  the  meridian.  These  planets  cow  both 
arise  at  about  sunset,  and  can  therefore  be  found 
in  the  early  evening,  whence  it  follows  that  now 
is  a  favorable  time  to  make  use  of  a  small  tele¬ 
scope  for  the  observation  of  Saturn’s  rings. 
Saturn  will  be  found  in  the  constellation  Scor 
pio.  At  sunrise  Saturn  and  Uranus  have  both 
set.  and  Mercury  and  Mars  alone  are  in  the  sky 
In  a  short  time,  Mare  will  hold  the  ground 
Alone  at  that  hour. 

Now  glancing  at  the  moon’s  movements  among 
the  planets  during  June,  we  discover  that  on  the 
3d  she  has  her  conjunction  with  both  Saturn 
And  Uranus,  which  agrees  with  what  has  just 
been  said  of  these  two  planets,  for  they  have 
both  just  bad  their  opposition  to  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  has  here  at  full  moon  on  the  4th. 
On  the  14th  the  old  moon  has  her  conjunction 
with  Mare,  both  being  seen  in  the  East  in  the 
constellation  Aries  "the  Ram.  ”  This  will  be 
in  the  very  early  morning.  On  the  17tb.  the 
moon  will  pass  Mercury,  and  on  the  18th  Nep 
tune;  and,  as  the  moon  becomes  new  on  the 
Jatter  date,  that  is,  passes  the  son,  this  estab 
lishee  what  was  said  concerning  the  position  of 


Neptune.  The  new  moon  has  her  conjunction 
with  Venus  on  the  21st;  this  should  always  be 
watched  for,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  occur¬ 
rence  when  clouds  obscure  the  beautiful  view 
of  the  star  and  crescent;  the  early  evening  in 
the  time.  Jupiter  and  the  moon  are  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  on  the  26th,  and  Uranus  and  the  moon  a 
second  time  on  the  30th. 

There  is  one  notable  date  in  the  month  of 
June;  it  is  the  21et.  The  sun  on  that  date  en¬ 
ters  the  constellation  Cancer  and  summer 
begins.  We  are  then  at  the  summer  solstice ; 
the  sun  has  advanced  to  as  high  a  position  in 
the  heavens  as  he  can  attain,  and  there  he 
appears  for  a  brief  time  to  stand  before  beating 
h'S  retreat.  On  the  23d  of  December,  the  sun 
reached  hie  lowest  position  in  the  heavens;  he 
has  been  climbing  ever  since.  This  is  as  things 
appear.  But  the  reality  is  that  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth  was  last  December  most  turned 
from  the  sun,  and  this  month  will  be  most 
turned  toward  it.  This  results  in  two  things: 
much  longer  days,  and  more  direct  rays  from 
the  sun,  both  of  which,  and  particularly  the 
latter,  tend  to  a  rapid  accumulation  of  heat, 
which  makes  our  summer.  The  farther  North 
we  go  in  this  month,  the  longer  do  the  days 
become  and  the  shorter  the  n'gbts.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  particularly  the  extreme  North,  one  can 
read  out  of  doors  at  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  and 
it  has  hardly  become  dark  when  it  again  begins 
to  grow  light.  Farther  North  it  does  rot  be¬ 
come  dark  at  all ;  the  sun  sets  very  late,  and 
twilight  then  lingers,  the  sun's  radiance  passing 
along  the  horizon  from  Northwest  to  Northeast, 
until  at  a  very  early  hour  the  sun  again  climbs 
above  the  horizon.  In  Norway  and  Sweden  it 
is  necessary  to  darken  the  rooms  in  order  to 
sleep.  And  suflBciently  North  in  these  countries 
and  Alaska  the  sun  only  dips  toward  the  horizon 
without  touching  it,  and  hence  for  days  it  ne  er 
ceases  to  shine.  At  the  north  pole  itself  there 
are  1863>f(  days  during  which  the  sun  does  not 
set.  But  there  is  a  converse  to  all  this.  At  the 
north  pole  there  are  days  in  which  the 

sun  never  rises.  At  Point  Barrow,  Alaska, 
there  are  twenty  seven  days  of  the  same  kind. 
Six  months  from  now  Northern  countries  will 
see  the  sun  rise  very  late  and  set  very  early. 
And,  while  we  are  now  enjoying  daily  fifteen 
and  one  half  hours  of  sunshins,  besides  the  pro¬ 
longed  morning  and  evening  twilights,  in 
December  this  will  be  shortened  to  nine  hours, 
and  the  twilights  themeelves  will  be  brief.  The 
Southern  hemisphere  is  having  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site  of  all  that  we  are  now  having ;  ehor:  days 
and  winter.  Thus  has  our  Creator  provided  for 
the  changing  seasons  and  for  the  habitability  of 
nearly  the  entire  globe  by  that  strange  but  sim 
pie  device  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth’s  axis 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  constella¬ 
tions  coming  to  the  meridian  in  June,  and  these 
should  be  carefully  looked  for.  “The  Owl” 
cute  a  very  small  figure,  and  “the  Centaur” 
moves  so  far  South  as  to  be  partially  concealed. 
In  the  latter  constellation,  however,  may  be 
readily  recognized  on  a  clear  evening  the  star 
Theta,  standing  almost  alone  in  hie  glory,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  meridian  almost  at  the  same  moment 
with  the  well  known  star  A  returns.  This  latter 
star,  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  found  near  the 
left  knee  of  the  constellation  Bootes,  ’  the  Bear 
Driver,”  and  is  readily  found  by  using  the  first 
two  stars  of  the  handle  of  ',“the  big  dipper”  as 
pointers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Arcturus  and  sur 
rounding  its  fiame  Is  a  rare  group  of  stars  visi¬ 
ble  through  a  small  telescope  Mirac,  in  the 
left  hip  of  the  same  figure  proves  to  be  a  charm¬ 
ing  double  star  with  its  colors  of  pale  orange 
and  sea  green  s'.rongly  contrasted.  “The  Wolf” 
and  “the  Serpent”  demand  attention,  but  more 
often  Libra,  “the  Scales,”  and  Corona  Borealis, 
“the  Northern  Crown.”  The  former  is  the 
seventh  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  next  East  of  Virgo. 


The  first  two  and  the  last  two  days  of  the  month 
the  moon  will  be  in  this  constellation.  Its  four 
leading  stars  constitute  a  quadrilateral  figure. 
Over  the  beam  of  the  Scales  is  a  splendid  clus¬ 
ter,  appearing  through  small  telescopes  as  a 
nebula.  “The  Crown”  is  readily  distinguished 
by  means  of  its  six  brightest  stars  standing  in 
semi  circular  form.  It  is  always  a  thing  of 
beauty.  In  the  extreme  North,  “Ursa  Minor” 
may  easily  be  located  by  means  of  the  North 
star,  “Polaris,”  in  the  tail  of  the  little  bear. 
Of  the  pole  star,  two  things  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  :  first,  that  it  stands  about  a  degree  and  a 
half  from  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens,  round 
which  it  appears  constantly  to  revolve ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  it  is  a  double  star,  two  stars  instead 
of  one.  Frxderick  Campbeli.. 


VIEWS  FROM  A  6ENEVA  MANSE. 

The  Conference  at  Mohonk  Cake. 

Monday  evening.  May  30th,  found  us  in  Troy, 
at  Music  Hall,  attending  the  memorial  service, 
where  we  listened  to  an  eloquent  address  by 
Father  John  Walsh  of  St.  Peter’s  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  He  spoke  at  length  in  honor  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  Civil  War. 

Tuesday  afiernoon  we  reached  Mohonk  Lake 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Conference  of  International  Arbitration.  After 
a  month  of  rain,  the  weather  is  now  ideal.  The 
familiar  faces  of  several  distinguished  men  are 
missing.  They  added  much  to  the  weight  and 
wisdom  of  former  Conferences,  and  their  absence 
this  year  is  sincerely  lamented.  But  new  men 
are  present  who  share  with  us  their  wisdom  and 
recsive  inspiration  and  instruction  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  principle  here  advocated. 

Colonel  Waring  of  street  cleaning  fame  in  New 
York  City,  has  been  chosen  Chairman.  Among 
the  speakers  to  whom  we  have  listened  are,  Dr. 
Trueblood  of  Boston,  President  Seelye  of  Smith 
College,  Chancellor  H.  M.  MacCracken, President 
A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  Dr.  Faunce,  Professor  Selig 
msn  of  Columbia  College,  Dr.  R.  R.  Meredith, 
Judge  Earl,  Judge  Cowing  and  others.  Each 
presented  a  thought  according  to  his  angle  of 
vision  and  individuality,  but  in  harmony  wiih 
the  central  principle  of  a  peaceable  setllement 
of  all  difficulties  between  individuals  and  com¬ 
munities  and  nations. 

By  request  of  Mr.  Smiley  all  comments  upon 
the  present  situation  are  omitted  ;  so  we  have  no 
denunciations  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  one  band 
nor  criticisms  of  our  National  Government  on 
the  other.  It  is  assumed  that  warfare  is  a  tem 
porary  disturbance,  an  exceptional  spasm,  while 
peace  and  peaceable  adjustment  of  all  difficulties 
are  the  normal  and  permanent  condition.  Ex- 
Judge  Earl  holds  that  arbitration  is  already 
triua  pbant  and  this  grows  out  of  the  educative 
influence  of  these  Conferences  and  the  teachirgs 
in  our  inttitutione  of  learning  and  die  uesions 
in  balls  of  legislation  and  the  influence  of  the 
public  press.  This  fourth  Conference  is  advo 
eating  calling  a  congress  of  nations  to  corsider 
all  international  disputes  or  to  agree  upon  rules 
pertaining  to  euch  disputes;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  our  country  may  issue  the  invitation  for 
this  congre-s.  It  is  believed  that  the  cause  of 
peace  will  not  be  advanced  by  turning  our  coun¬ 
try  into  a  vast  military  camp  or  building  tbs 
most  formidable  navy.  But  we  should  cultivate 
friendship  with  other  nations,  doing  everything 
possible  to  promote  a  disposition  to  submit  diffi¬ 
culties  to  a  properly  constituted  tribunal.  The 
history  and  culture  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people 
indicate  that  they  should  be  leaders  in  these  in 
ternational  movements.  Anglo  Saxon  unity  is 
not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  the  end  of  bringing 
into  friendly  relations  all  the  members  of  the 
family  of  nations  and  of  establishing  peace  on 
the  earth  among  men  of  good  will. 

The  attendance  at  Mohonk  is  not  as  large  as 
last  year,  but  the  interest  in  this  sublime  sub¬ 
ject  is  unabated  and  the  progress  is  unmistaka¬ 
ble.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  philanthropic  proprietor  is  as 
uniqus  and  royal  as  ever.  Yours  truly, 

N.  B.  R 
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“  INTERNATIONAL  COURTINO.” 

By  Rev.  Nelson  B.  Chester. 

“Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.”  Every 
true  heart  says  amen  to  that  sentiment,  but  not 
all  agree  as  to  the  precise  limits  of  brotherhood. 
We  are  apt  to  ask,  “Who  is  my  neighbor  T” 
Naturally  brotherhood  between  nations  is  slower 
in  development  than  between  individual  men. 
It  has  taken  more  than  a  century  of  separate 
national  existence  to  teach  England  and  America 
their  true  relation  to  each  other.  There  have 
been  many  misunderstandings  and  some  serious 
quarrels.  But  recently  they  have  been  drawing 
closer  together,  and  the  interchange  of  inter 
national  courtesies  has  been  Irequent  and  pro¬ 
nounced. 

We  who  live  on  the  Canadian  border  have  occa¬ 
sional  illustrations  of  the  feeling  of  the  Queen’s 
subjects  toward  their  cousins  in  the  States. 
The  Canadians  are  thoroughly  English,  and  re 
Sect  the  sentiment  of  the  mother  country.  They 
remind  one  of  the  wells  on  the  sea  coast,  which 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  Recently  the  tide  of 
comradeship  has  risen  to  the  flood,  and  has 
found  significant  expression  on  two  occasions. 
When  the  42d  Separate  company  marched  from 
Niagara  Falls,  there  mingled  in  the  crowd  that 
gathered  to  bid  them  God  speed,  a  number  of 
Canadians  from  the  village  across  the  river,  who 
shouted  as  lustily  as  any  of  us,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  sympathy  withiut  reserve.  One 
Canadian  whose  brother  went  down  with  the 
Maine,  carried  the  Union  Jack  beside  the  Stare 
and  Stripes  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

But  our  own  people  would  not  be  outdone  in 
courtesy,  so  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  officials  of 
Niagara  Falla  marched  to  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  where  they  were  met  by  the  officials  Irom 
the  other  side.  After  hearty  handshaking  all 
round,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Canadian 
village  where  all  joined  in  celebrating  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  good  Queen. 

it  is  said  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  affair. 
There  is  talk  of  a  delegation  from  Canada  to 
help  us  in  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  I 
The  incident  has  been  very  happily  termed  a 
case  of  International  Courting.  May  there  be 
many  more  of  them.  While  the  sentiment  of 
brotherhood  is  so  strong  on  both  sides,  we  should 
do  all  in  our  power  to  make  it  permanent.  It 
is  marvelous  to  think  that  so  short  a  time  ago 
we  were  on  the  verge  of  war  with  England. 
Let  us  now  cement  our  friendship  so  that 
nothing  can  disturb  it.  We  are  one  people, 
with  one  language,  one  religion,  one  mission. 
No  achievement  could  more  fitly  crown  the 
passing  century  than  a  strong  alliance  between 
England  and  America,  not  for  any  selfish  pur¬ 
poses,  but  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  tyranny,  and  the  advancement  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization.  Such  an  alliance  would  be  a 
notice  to  barbarous  powers  that  their  cruelty  and 
oppression  must  cease  It’would  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  universal  peace,  since  only  a  strong 
nation  would  care  to  incur  the  enmity  of  two 
such  powers.  Let  us  work  and  pray  for  such  a 
union.  What  a  spectacle  it  would  be  to  the 
world  to  see  two  great  nations  united  for  the 
good  of  the  race ! 

Youmostows,  Naw  Tobx. 


The  annual  address  before  the  Regent’s  Con¬ 
vention  at  Albany  on  the  28th  of  June  will  be 
delivered  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  of  Alabama.  The  beet 
known  representative  of  education  among  his 
own  race  in  the  South,  Mr.  Washington  has 
proved  himself  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
s.-ieaker  before  many  audiences  both  in  the  North 
and  South.  He  is  himself  the  living  exponent  of 
his  own  earnest  convictions  that  the  colored  man 
has  intelligen<»  and  capacity,  and  should  have 
every  advantage  and  opportunity  to  develop  them. 


A  YISIT  TO  THE  ZWINOLI  COUNTRY 
IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1897. 

By  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson. 

“The  Zwingli  country,”  that  is,  the  district 
in  which  Zwingli,  the  Reformer  of  German 
Switzerland,  the  contemporary  of  Luther,  was 
born  and  where  he  lived,  is  that  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land  which  lies  immediately  around  Zurich,  for 
he  spent  practically  all  his  life  within  sixty 
miles  of  that  city. 

Taking  Zurich  as  our  starting  point,  and 
measuring  all  the  places  to  be  mentioned  from 
it,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  account  of  the 
present  appearance  of  those  which  are  associated 
with  him.  To  reach  Wildhaus,  forty  miles 
southeast  of  Zurich,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
let  of  January,  1484,  you  take  the  train  for 
Wyl,  and  thence  a  branch  road  to  Ebnat,  which 
is  a  very  pleasant  village  on  the  river  Tbur,  and 
there  you  will  find  a  poet  wagon  which  travels 
the  whole  length  of  the  Toggenburg  valley. 
The  wagon  is  a  small  affair,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  has  a  seat  for  the  driver  in  front,  and 
another  seat  outside  for  two  persons,  while  in¬ 
side  there  are  places  for  four  persons  The 
baggage  is  carried  upon  an  open  wagon  drawn 
by  one  horse.  From  Ebnat  to  Wildhaus  is  one 
continuous  ascent,  for  Ebnat  is  2, 106  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  Wildhaus,  only  twelve  miles 
away,  is  3,600.  You  soon  leave  the  village  and 
get  into  the  open  country.  You  have  on  your 
right  hand  the  rushing  river  Thur,  flowing  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  your  own,  and  before 
you  the  increasingly  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
snow-capped  Alps.  In  one  place  you  cross  over 
a  natural  rock  bridge;  at  another  place  you 
pass  by  a  cultivated  field,  which  is  upon  such  an 
angle  that  you  almost  believe  the  cultivators 
must  be  held  on  by  magnets  while  they  do  their 
work.  As  you  go  on,  you  find  yourself  rising 
higher  and  higher,  and  the  scenery  becoming 
more  beautiful.  Village  after  village  is  passed. 
You  notice  one  peculiarity  of  the  church  clocks, 
and  that  is,  they  have  only  an  hour  hand. 
Horses  are  changed,  and  at  last  after  a  ride  of 
two  hours  and  a  half,  made  at  a  snail’s  pace, 
you  come  to  the  first  village  which  has  any 
recorded  association  with  Zwingli,  namely,  Alt 
St.  Johann  (Old  St  John),  where  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  monastery.  You  remember  that 
a  near  relative  of  Zwingli’s  was  abbot  of  the 
monastery  there,  but  the  structure  you  see  is 
evidently  modern.  You  ride  for  an  hour  longer, 
getting  more  and  more  interested  in  the  scenery 
as  you  approach  Wildhaus,  and  just  before  you 
reach  it,  you  discover  upon  the  right  hand,  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  road,  a 
wooden  house  which  has  upon  it  in  German, 
the  inscription,  “the  Zwingli  cottage.”  You 
are  surprised  to  find  that  the  house  appears  to 
be  enclosed  in  a  casing  of  new  timber.  On 
going  down  the  lane,  you  discover  that  this 
casing  has  been  put  on  three  sides  of  the  house 
in  order  to  protect  the  old  timbers.  The  front 
of  the  house  is  toward  the  famous  seven  peaks 
of  the  Curfirsten,  the  mountain  range  which  is 
such  a  striking  object  all  the  country  round. 
The  house  itself  ia  perhaps  30  feet  wide  by  25 
feet  deep,  is  two  stories  in  height,  what  is  called 
a  timbered  bouse,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  house  has  one  door,  entering  which  you  find 
on  the  left  hand  a  room  6x10^,  with  a  ceiling 
6^  feet  high.  On  the  right  is  the  living-room, 
15x16,  with  a  ceiling  feet  high  This  is  the 
only  room  in  which  there  is  any  furniture,  and 
that  only  a  chair  and  a  desk.  You  notice  that 
the  open  timbers  supporting  the  floor  above  are 
carved,  not  elaborately,  it  is  true,  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  carved  at  all  is  an  indication  that 
the  family  of  Zwingli  were  persons  of  some  cul¬ 
ture  and  property,  which  from  other  facta  which 
might  be  cited  you  know  to  have  been  the  case 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  an  oven,  which  is 
said  to  be  contemporary.  On  the  walla  are  some 
prints  of  Zwingli,  and  a  copy  of  the  well-known 


picture  of  Zwingli  leaving  Zurich  for  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Rappel.  This  living  room  is  said  to 
have  been  the  room  in  which  Zwingli  was  born. 
The  one  long,  low  window  extends  nearly  the 
entire  width  of  the  room.  Its  five  divisions  are 
filled  with  small  glass  panes  set  in  lead,  but, 
while  the  casements  are  probably  contemporary, 
the  window  panes  are  not.  From  this  living- 
room  narrow  enclosed  wooden  stairs  lead  up  to 
a  room  of  the  same  size,  which  is  perfectly  bare. 
From  it  you  pass  into  another  room,  12x16, 
back  of  which  is  a  room  extending  the  width  of 
the  house.  These  two  rooms  are  also  entirely 
bare.  Going  down  the  stair  case,  passing  again 
into  the  ball,  you  go  through  to  the  end,  and 
find  a  kitchen  with  a  large  oven  in  it,  which 
may  have  been  there  in  Zwingli’s  days  The 
people  who  are  in  charge  of  the  house  are  not 
able  to  give  you  much  information  in  regard  to 
the  intrepid  preacher,  and  much  that  they 
do  tell  you  is  plainly  wrong.  The  dialect 
in  German  Switzerland  is  confessedly  very  diffi 
cult  for  non  Switzers  to  understand,  and  it  seems 
to  be  at  its  worst  in  Wildhaus.  However,  1 
managed  to  make  out  that  in  Zwingli’s  day  the 
high  road  ran  very  much  higher  up  the  side  of 
the  valley  than  at  present,  and  that  Zwingli’s 
birthplace  was  in  a  clearing  in  the  forest.  His 
infant  eyes  rested  upon  some  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  in  the  world.  In  front  of  the  cottage 
are  the  seven  peaks  of  the  Curfirsten,  made  by 
some  geologic  change  which  broke  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  so  they  have  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  teeth  of  a  saw— they  vary  in  height  from 
6,905  to  7,575  feet — while  from  the  other  side  of 
the  house  can  be  seen  the  towering  rocky  peaks 
of  the  Sentis,  which  are  so  lofty  (8,215  feet) 
that  they  are  plainly  visible  from  Zurich  forty 
miles  away. 

But  when  you  have  left  the  Zwingli  cottage, 
you  find  nothing  else  in  Wildhaus  contemporary 
with  the  great  reformer.  The  Reformed  Church, 
which  is  a  very  modern  building,  is  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  Catholic  church,  in  which  Zwingli 
was  baptized,  and  where  be  held  his  first  mass. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  present  Roman  Catholic 
church,  whose  appearance  indicates  what  you 
have  already  noticed,  that  the  Protestaot  Refor¬ 
mation  by  no  means  had  complete  ascendency  in 
the  valley,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
to  day  is  apparently  large  and  rich. 

From  Wildhaus  Zwingli  went  while  a  child 
to  bis  uncle’s  bouse  at  Weesen  on  the  Lake  of 
Walenstadt,  where  his  uncle  was  decan,  i.  e., 
Superintendent.  The  town  lies  southwest  of 
Wildhaus  only  thirteen  miles,  and  forty  five  and 
one  half  miles  by  rail  from  Zurich.  1  be  lake 
is  very  seldom  visited,  but  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  if  not  really  the  most  beautiful  in 
Switzerland.  It  has  all  the  attractive  features 
of  Lake  Lucerne,  except  a  large  body  of  water, 
for  the  lake  is  only  nine  and  one  fourth  miles 
long  by  one  and  one-fourth  miles  wide.  An 
electric  launch  plies  upon  it.  As  you  look  out 
from  the  west  end  where  the  village  is,  you  see 
the  snow-capped  mountains  coming  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  then  towering  thousands 
of  feet  into  the  air.  The  grandeur  of  this  pan¬ 
orama  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
church  'where  Zwingli’s  uncle  officiated  is 
perched  upon  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  and  is  so 
small'  that  it|would  scarcely  accommodate  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  persons. 

Zwingli’s  education,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  years,  1500-1502,  when  he  was  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  was  carried  on  in  Basel, 
forty-five  miles  northwest  of  Zurich,  and  in 
Bern,  sixty  miles  to  the  southwest.  In  Basel  he 
studied  in  the  school  of  St.  Theodore’s  church, 
in  Klein  Basel,  i.  e.,  the  part  of  the  city  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  attended  its  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  subsequently  taught  in  the  school 
of  St  Martin’s  and  held  a  benefice  in  St. 
Peter’s;  all  the  last  named  are  in  Basel  proper. 
In  Bern  he  attended  the  school  of  Lupulus.  It 
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was  there  that  hie  uncle  was  disturbed  at  learu 
Dg  that  the  DomiDicau  monks  were  endeavoring 
to  allure  him  to  the  monastic  life,  had  indeed 
induced  him  to  live  in  their  monastery.  So  he 
prevailed  upon  his  father  to  take  him  out  of  the 
city.  This  monastery  is  now  in  its  upper  stories 
divided  into  apartments,  and  on  the  ground 
floor  is  a  warehouse.  Doubtless  the  various 
buildings  named  churches  and  universities, 
occupy  the  same  sites  and  some  may  present  the 
same  general  appearance  externally.  But  they 
are  all  in  their  present  condition  internally 
much  later  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

After  Zwingli  had  finished  his  education  and 
taken  his  degree  of  Master,  he  entered  upon  his 
professional  career,  and  was  consecrated  and 
preached  bis  first  sermon  at  Rapperswyl  on  Lake 
Zurich,  twenty-two  and  one  half  miles  from  the 
city.  This  town  has  a  fine  location,  being  built 
upon  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  lake.  Its 
most  prominent  building  to-day  is  the  old 
Schloss  with  the  Polish  Museum,  which  most 
tourists  visit.  The  church  where  Zwingli  was 
consecrated  was  upon  a  plateau  back  of  this 
building,  but  it  was  burnt  in  1881,  and  upon 
its  site  is  a  large  structure  which  probably  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  old. 

Zwingli’s  first  charge  was  at  Glarus,  which 
lies  seven  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Weesen, 
and  thirty  five  miles  southeast  of  Zurich.  There 
he  was  from  1506  to  1516 — Bsedekar  now  says 
from  1506  to  1512,  promising,  however,  to 
correct  the  error — but  misfortune  nas  again  at 
tended  hie  churches,  for  on  May  10th,  1861,  a 
conflagration  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  church  in  which  he  preached  to 
long  was  entirely  swept  away.  On  its  site  now 
stands  the  Law  Courts.  The  only  memorial  of 
Zwingli’s  residence  there  still  preserved  is  his 
communion  cup.  In  Zwingli’s  day  the  town, 
which  now  has  a  population  of  5,400,  was,  of 
course,  a  smaller  one.  It  lies  upon  a  plain,  and 
has  a  very  prosperous  appearance,  thanks  to  the 
elate  and  sapeago  cheese  industries.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  scenery  is  the  great  coni 
cal  mountain,  the  Vorder-QIarnisch  (7,648  feet), 
which  stands  sentry  over  the  town  and  seems  to 
bid  defiance  to  ail  who  would  approach  it  from 
the  South.  The  Hausetock  (10,340  feet),  the 
Karpfstock  (9,180  feet),  and  the  Kuchi  (10,190 
feet),  lend  their  assistance. 

From  Glarus  Zwingli  went  for  two  years  to 
Einsiedeln,  seventeen  miles  to  the  northeast, 
and  twency  mi>ea  southeast  of  Zurich,  which 
then  was  and  is  now  the  principal  place  of  pil 
grimase  in  Switzerland.  One  sees  there  that 
rarity  in  Switzerland  a  broad  plain,  extending 
for  miles  on  either  hand  and  up  to  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  some  five  miles  away.  The  principal 
building  in  the  city  is  the  great  Abbey  church 
with  its  huge  monastery,  and  the  establishment 
of  Benziger  Brothers,  where  religious  books, 
images,  pictures  and  such  like  are  manufac¬ 
tured.  In  the  front  part  of  this  church  stands 
now,  as  then,  a  little  chapel  in  whch  is  the 
miracle-working  image  of  the  virsin  and  child; 
but  the  chapel  is  a  different  one  and  much 
handsomer,  and  the  whole  church  has  been  re¬ 
constructed  so  that  Zwingli  would  not  know 
them. 

On  January  first,  1519,  Zwingli  preached  hie 
first  sermon  as  people’s  priest  in  the  Cathedral, 
the  Oross-Mfinster,  of  Zurich.  He  lived  in  the 
clergy  house  in  the  church  court  yard,  then 
from  1522  to  1524  on  the  corner  of  the  Oasee 
and  Neustadt  Gasee,  opposite  the  Cathedral  on 
the  east  side.  A  little  further  down  on  the  left 
band  on  the  Kirch  Gasee  is  the  bouse  from  which 
he  went  on  the  11th  of  October,  1531,  to  the 
fatal  field  of  Kappei.  There  is  an  inscription 
on  each  of  these  bouses  recording  the  fact  of 
his  residence.  On  the  first  house  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is:  “The  house  to  the  Pillar.  Ofiicial  resi¬ 
dence  of  Ulrich  Zwingli,  1522-1524;  Conrad 
Pellicanus,  1525-1563;  Josias  Simmler,  1563 


1576.”  On  the  second  house  the  inscription  is: 
‘‘Zwingli’s  official  residence.  From  this  house 
he  went  forth  on  October  11th,  1531,  with  the 
Zurich  troops  to  Kappei,  where  be  died  for  his 
faith.”  But  in  the  first  nothing  remains  con 
nected  with  Zwingli,  while  in  the  second  there 
is  only  one  room,  or  at  the  moat  two,  which  are 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  in  hie  day, 
both  houses  having  been  re  constructed. 

Zwingli  was  at  Bad  Pfafers,  fifty-two  miles 
southeast  of  Zurich,  in  1519  when  tha  plague 
broke  out  at  Zurich,  and  thence  he  hastened 
back  and  like  a  hero  cared  for  the  smitten, 
terror  stricken  people  till  he  fell  sick  himself 
and  almost  died.  Bad  Pfafers  was  a  favorite 
watering  place  and  summer  resort.  It  is  a  most 
curious  spot,  according  to  tha  descriptions, 
being  in  the  narrow  Tamina  gorge,  similar  to  a 
Colorado  canon.  But  the  heaviest  downpour  of 
the  summer  prevented  my  visit  to  it,  although 
1  went  to  Ragatz,  which  is.tbe  adjoning  water 
ing  place,  and  now  very  popular  and  constantly 
thronged,  and  also  to  the  village  of  Pfafers, 
where  is  a  huge  Benedictine  monast  ry,  now  a 
lunatic  asylum,  in  which  Zwingli  doubtless  lived. 

One  finds  in  Zurich,  where  Zwingli  intro¬ 
duced  the  reformation,  in  1522  or  1523,  the  old 
churches  still  standing,  as  the  Fraumilnster, 
and  St.  Peters,  as  well  as  the  Grossmilneter,  in 
all  of  which  Zwingli  preached,  chiefly,  of 
course,  in  the  last  ’named,  but  the  Wasserkirche 
is  now  part  of  the  City  Library,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  walls  and  general  external  ap¬ 
pearance  thirre  is  little  left  of  these  churches  as 
they  were  in  his  day.  The  city  was  very  small, 
not  more  than  17,000  inhabitants,  whereas  it 
has  now,  including  the  suburbs,  150,000,  and  is 
rapidly  growing.  Doubtless  the  streets  in  the 
old  part  of  the  town  on  both  sides  of  the 
Limmat  have  the  same  direction,  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  they 
were ;  but  there  have  been  so  many  changes  and 
so  many  re  constructions  that  he  would  find 
himself  a  stranger  in  his  own  beloved  city. 

The  only  journey  of  any  length  outside  of 
Switzerland,  which  Zwingli  made  since  his  stu¬ 
dent  days,  except  to  North  Italy  as  chaplain  of 
the  Glarus  troops  (1513  and  1515)  in  the  service 
of  the  Pope,  was  to  Marburg,  which  lies  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
and  240  miles  almost  due  north  from  Zurich. 
There  was  held  the  famous  colloquy  with  Luther 
in  1529,  in  the  castle  on  the  hill  above  the  town, 
which  seems  to  nestle  around  it  for  protection. 
The  castle  is  one  of  the  most  stately  and  pic¬ 
turesque  structures  in  Europe,  and  has  what 
would  be  generally  acknowledged  an  ideal  situ¬ 
ation.  Here  in  answer  to  the  urgent  call  of 
Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
who  differed  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  met  in  fruitless  debate.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  in  the  Knight’s  hall  of  the  Castle, 
a  very  fine  apartment.  The  long  table  round 
which  they  eat  is  no  longer  there,  but  otherwise 
the  room  is  in  appearance  the  'same  as  when 
Zwingli  saw  it. 

On  the  lltb  of  October,  1531,  Zwingli,  as 
chaplain  of  the  forces  of  Zurich,  left  the  city 
with  the  little  army  histily  mustered,  to  en¬ 
counter  the  Roman  Catholic  troops  coming  up 
from  the  south.  They  made  their  way  down  to 
a  mountain  ridge  a  few  miles  from  Zurich,  from 
which  they  saw  the  Catholic  troops  approaching, 
and  on  the  field  just  south  of  this  ridge,  the 
battle  took  place.  The  nearest  village  is  Kap¬ 
pei,  ten  miles  from  Zurich,  but  the  battle  field 
is  a  mile  or  so  north  of  the  village.  According 
to  tradition,  Zwingli  received  bis  death  blow 
under  a  pear  tree  which  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  present  road  upon  a  little  mound.  The 
original  tree  has  disappeared,  though  there  is  a 
pear  tree  still  on  the  spot,  one  being  planted  on 
the  decay  of  its  predecessor.  The  place  of  his 
death  is  now  moat  appropriately  marked  by  a 
rough  stone,  fifteen  feet  high,  set  up  in  1837, 


with  a  German  inscription  on  one  aide,  and  a 
Latin  one  on  the  other  side  upon  bronze 
plates.  The  German  inscription  translated  is 
as  follows:  ‘‘‘You  can  kill  the  body,  but  you 
cannot  kill  the  soul.’  So  said  on  this  spot 
Ulrich  Zwingli,  as  he  lay  dying  the  hero’s 
death  for  truth  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  on  October  11th,  1531.”  The 
Latin  inscription  translated  laas  follows:  ‘‘Here 
Ulrich  Zwingli,  who  was  with  Martin  Luther, 
in  the  sixteenth  century  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  the  founder  of  the  emancipated  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  died  in  the  sure  hope  of  immortal¬ 
ity  on  the  lltb  of  October,  1531,  bravely  fight¬ 
ing,  even  against  his  brethren,  for  truth  and 
country.”  The  top  of  the  mound  has  been  lev¬ 
eled  and  graveled,  and  a  gravel  path  ascends  to 
it,  while  around  it  is  an  iron  railing.  Here 
Zwingli  died  and  here  the  grossest  indignities 
were  heaped  upon  his  body,  and  the  next  day  it 
was  hacked  to  pieces  and  burned,  and  the  ashes 
scattered.  His  armor  consisting  of  a  helmet  and 
a  coat  of  mail,  together  with  his  sword,  and  his 
battle  ax,  were  from  that  fatal  day  down  to  1847, 
kept  at  Lucerne,  but  they  are  now  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  new  museum  at  Zurich. 

A  visit  to  the  Zwingli  country  is  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  if  one  expects  to  find  in  it  much  which 
dates  from  Zwingli’s  day,  for  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
possibly  the  one  room  called  the  Zwingli  room, 
in  the  present  house  of  the  sexton  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  at  Zurich,  the  student  sees  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  buildings  which  he  can  be 
sure  was  also  seen  by  Zwingli.  But— and  it  was 
because  of  this  fact  that  I  made  the  trip  last 
summer  —  the  natural  surroundings  remain 
the  same.  And  so  1  can  truthfully  say  that  to 
have  seen  the  Toggenburg  valley,  the  seven 
peaks  of  the  Curflrcten,  the  great  cone  of  the 
Glurnisch,  the  mountains  at  Weesen  piled  around 
the  Lake  of  Walenstadt,  the  broad  plain  of 
Finsiedeln,  the  promontory  of  Rapperswyjt  the 
smiling  waters  of  the  lake  at  Zurich,  the  tiill  at 
Marburg  coverd  by  its  lordly  castle,  and  the 
little  mound  at  Kappei,  amply  repaid  me  for 
my  journey. 


THE  KLONDIKE. 

In  these  war  times  the  Klondike  gold  fields 
are  forgotten  by  the  public,  but  not  by  gold 
seekers.  Thousands  of  young  men  are  finding 
their  way  to  this  region  and  will  winter  there. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  place  outside  of  his 
own  cabin  in  which  a  young  man  could  find 
companionship  or  recreation  week  days  or  Sun¬ 
days,  but  the  saloon,  dance  hall,  the  gambling 
den  and  other  demoralizing  places.  In  this 
connection  the  following  item  is  of  interest : 

A  new  departure  is  about  to  be  made  in  the 
work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  Alaska  is  to  be  opened  up  to  this 
movement.  Mr.  W.  A.  Reid,  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Michigan,  for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Dwight 
H.  Robinson,  will  sail  June  15th,  via  St. 
Michaels  to  Dawson  City  direct.  They  are  ex 
perienced  men  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at 
that  point.  They  will  take  in  such  supplies  as 
are  necessary  for  an  all  round  work  for  young 
men,  viz.,  Christian  and  current  literature  and 
reading  'supplies,  musical  instruments  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  etereopticon,  phonograph,  athletic 
appliances,  etc.  They  will  open  a  building  and 
fit  it  out  as  a  reading-room  and  for  the  holding 
of  Gospel  services,  Bible  classes  and  social  gath¬ 
erings.  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  saloons 
and  gambling  dens.  The  work  has  already  the 
assurance  of  a  hearty  support  in  the  field  and 
the  project  is  a  very  commendable  one. 

Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Robinson  are  consecrated 
Christian  }oung  men,  and  their  experience  in 
Association  work  fits  them  for  this  movement. 
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June  9,  1896. 


FBATEBNAL  eBEETlNG  FBOM  THE 
LUTHEBAN  GENEBAL  SYNOD. 

[The  following  fnternel  greeting  wee  sent  to 
the  Qenerel  Aeeemblj  of  the  Preebjterien 
Church,  in  eewion  et  Winona  Lake,  Indiana, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Breckinridge,  the  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  General  Synod  to  the  AeBembly :] 

Fathkbs  AMD  Bbxthrkk:  The  encloaed  ere 
dentiala  show  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
the  United  Statea,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  May, 
1897,  the  undersigned  was  appointed  a  fraternal 
representative  to  extend  the  greetings  of  the 
General  Synod  to  your  honorable  body.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  not  necessary  to  detail  have  pre 
vented  my  appearance  in  person  to  perform  this 
agreeable  duty. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  kindly  and 
fraternal  feeling  which,  for  so  many  years,  the 
General  Synod  has  entertained  for  the  General , 
Assembly — a  feeling  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  is  thoroughly  reciprocated  —  continues; 
with  unabated  vigor. 

You  are  one  of  the  great  historic  Churches  to 
which  the  term  “sect”  cannot  be  applied  with 
any  propriety.  Under  one  name  or  another 
you  have  been  a  part  of  the  one  Universal 
Church  of  Christ  You,  and  I  may  say,  we 
with  you,  share  the  glories  and  inherit  the 
blessings  of  the  Reformation.  You,  and  we 
with  you,  hold  fast  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  You, 
and  we  with  you,  stand  unflinchingly  for  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  that  Word — such  as  the 
depravity  of  man,  the  Deity  of  Christ  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  atonement  the  need  of  the  new 
birth,  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  sacraments  as  means  of  grace,  and  other 
cardinal  truths  of  evangelical  religion — and  thus 
it  appears  that  there  are  many  more  points  at 
which  we  touch  each  ether  than  at  which  we 
are  divided,  and  we  rejoice  at  this,  our  kinship 
in  tl^ngs  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  rejoice  with  you  at  your  achievements  in 
this  land  of  the  free.  Your  very  great  increase 
since  the  days  of  Makemie,  your  splendid  equip¬ 
ment  of  schools,  colleges,  universities  and  the¬ 
ological  seminariea,  your  educated  ministry, 
your  efficient  press,  your  extensive  missionary 
operations,  and  your  great  Publication  House- 
all  these  and  other  agencies  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  men  to  Christ,  extending 
his  kingdom  and  glorifying  God,  make  up  an 
imposing  and  inspiring  outlook— a  testimonial 
not  only  to  past  zeal  and  devotion  but  also  a 
cheering  prophecy  of  the  future. 

Our  Church  is  greatly  embarrassed  by  diver 
sity  of  languages.  Though  substantially  of  the 
same  faith,  we  are  divided  into  several  organi¬ 
zations.  But  differences  are  disappearing,  mis¬ 
apprehensions  are  being  corrected,  and  we  are 
slowly  coming  to  a  better  understanding  with 
each  other.  We  hope  to  get  together.  Amid 
these  difficulties  we  have  been  helped,  not  a 
little,  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  editors  of  your  papers  do  not  cari 
cature  us,  never  wilfully  misrepresent  uf,  often 
speak  of  us  in  appreciative  terms,  and  your 
theologians  aim  to  represent  us  fairly  whenever 
they  have  occasion  to  discuss  our  doctrines  or 
history. 

We  tender  our  congratulations  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  250tb  anniversary  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Standards  of  your  faith.  They  are  great 
docu  nenta,  arising  out  of  a  great  criaia.  They 
hare  played,  and.  1  venture  to  say,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  play,  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  theology 
of  the  Protestant  Church.  Their  influence  has 
always  made  for  personal  liberty,  national  free 
dom,  and  practical  righteousness.  We  Luther 
ans  hold  them  in  high  regard. 

It  would  afford  the  General  Synod  much  grati 
fication  to  have  you  appoint  a  delegate  to  attend 
its  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  May  24th,  1899. 


In  the  name  of  the  General  Synod,  I  extend 
its  fraternal  greetings  to  you,  and  bid  you  good 
cheer  in  the  work  entrusted  to  you  and  to  ua 
and  to  others  as  well— the  arduous  though  elori- 
ous  work  of  winning  America  and  the  world  for 
Christ 


IN  WHAT  CHRIST  DIFFERS  FBOM  OTHER 
RELIGIOUS.  TEACHERS. 

Christian  teachers  have  been  wont  to  eay  that 
Christianity  differs  from  all  other  religions. 

John  Robson  points  out  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  what  appears  to  him  to  be  that  eseential 
difference.  In  a  clear  and  vivid  way  he  answers 
the  question,  “What  distinguishes  Christ  from 
other  religious  teachers  f” 

He  finds  the  answer  in  these  two  sayings  of 
Christafter  the  resurrection :  “Baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;”  a.d  the  other,  “That  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His 
name  among  all  the  nations.  ”  These  sayings  be 
feels  lead  us  into  the  centre  of  all  religion  and 
reveal  to  us  those  truths  which  Christianity 
alone  proclaims.  The  first  of  these  sayings 
teaches  not  only  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  but 
also  the  brotherhood  of  God  and  the  companion- 
hood  of  God. 

Plainly  are  we  taught  God  is  our  Father  and 
Christ  is  our  brother.  But  the  conception  of 
God  as  Father  alone  leaves  a  blank  in  the  soul. 
There  are  some  tbings  for  which  as  child  or  man 
we  would  rather  go  to  an  elder  brother  than  to 
the  beet  of  fathers.  We  may  have  disobeyed  and 
felt  conscious  of  the  loss  of  the  father's  favor, 
then  it  is  that  the  mediation  of  a  brother 
is  highly  prized.  How  true  and  real  this  is  in 
relation  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 

True  Christianity  is  strong  just  here,  where  so 
many  other  religions  aie  weak,  in  that  it  recog 
nizes  this  need  in  man,  and  teaches  that  it  is 
responded  to  in  God  Himself.  As  the  divine 
Brotherhood ^makes  Christ  stand  out  in  such 
clear  relief  beside  all  other  teachers,  so  the  com- 
panionbood  of  God  in  the  Holy  Spirit  distin 
guishee  the  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  from 
ail  other  beliefs. 

“Ibe  Compan ionhood  of  God,”  is  the  beet 
description  that  Mr.  Robsun  can  get  of  the  reJa 
tion  of  God  to  man  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  is  a  fullnees  and  completeness  in  the 
thought  of  God’s  companionship.  Jesus  was  the 
helper  and  comforter  of  hie  people  when  He  was 
here  in  the  flesh.  How  rich  the  Gospels  are  of 
the  brotherly  sympathy  and  comfort  of  Jesus. 
The  disciples  naturally  leaned  upon  Him.  When 
He  was  about  to  go  away,  and  the  cloud  that 
was  to  receive  Him  out  of  their  sight  was  slowly 
hovering  nearer.  He  told  them  to  cheer  them 
in  their  sorrow,  “And  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that 
He  may  abide'with  you  forever.” 

He  was  to  be  like  Jesus,  and  yet  something 
more  and  deeper  in  His  relations  to  the  soul. 
More  than  ir  atherhood,  more  than  Brotherhood, 
the  Holy  Spirit  brinjis  these  relationships  into 
actual  touch  with  us.  Without  this  companion 
hood  shown  in  Him,  God  would  still  be  an  in 
complete  God  ;  by  this  relationship  He  is  brought 
near,  and  can  be  thought  of  as  nearer  and  closer 
than  the  dearest  earthly  relationship. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  idea  of  God  as  our 
companion  in  all  the  world  wide  religions  that 
have  appealed  to  the  race.  Men  have  always 
yearned  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
heavenly  powers.  Here  is  the  unique  position 
of  Christianity.  It  declares  God  as  the  inward 
CO  upanion  and  guide  of  the  soul  and  the  church. 

How  distinctive,  too,  the  message  whose  key¬ 
note  is  sounded  in  that  second  saying  of  Jesus. 
The  world  knows  not  its  like.  Repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  are  joined  by  Christian  teach¬ 
ings.  The  one  follows  the  other.  Outside  of 
Christ  the  sinner  himself  must  atone  for  hia  sin 
by  some  form  of  penance  and  suffering.  In  the 


Gospels,  repentance  is  followed  by  forgiveness 
straight  out  of  the  heart  of  God. 

Mr.  Robson  dwells  on  this  idea  in  well  chosen 
words: 

“Christianity  teaches  the  remission  of  sins, 
that  to  God  belongs  the  same  prerogative  of  for¬ 
giveness  which  man  is  conscious  that  he  him¬ 
self  posseeses — ‘Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  for¬ 
give  our  debtors.’  Man’s  spiritual  instinct  has 
led  him  at  times  to  appeal  to  this  divine  pre¬ 
rogative.  In  some  of  the  old  Accadian  and  Aryan 
hymns  we  meet  with  confessions  of  sins  and  sup 
plications  for  mercy,  which  show  that  human 
needs  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  races, 
and  that  in  them  all  is  to  be  found  a  Eense  of 
the  source  whence  alone  the  responee  must  come. 
But  nowhere  do  we  find  a  sense  of  the  response 
having  been  given ;  rather  is  there  the  need  ex¬ 
pressed  of  securing  the  remission  of  sins  by 
sacrifices  and  ceremonies.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews  that  we 
find  the  consciousness  both  of  the  need  and  of 
the  response.  ’  ’ 

‘‘  RELIGIONS.” 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Loyalties— how  many  are  there  ?  What  does 
the  word  “religion”  mean  7  It  means  re-alle- 
'giance,  return  to  the  sovereign  from  whom  we 
have  departed,  i.  e.,  to  our  submission  and  duty 
to  Him.  How  many  kinds  are  there  f  What 
eense  is  there  in  talking  of  “religions?”  There 
can  be  but  one.  There  may  be,  as  there  are, 
many  counterfeits;  but  only  one  religion.  We 
return  to  the  allegiance  due  to  Almighty  God 
alone. 

Christianity  is  that  loyalty.  There  is  room 
for  no  other.  The  modern  teaching  that  Chris¬ 
tian  socialism,  Christian  science,  and  all  the 
forme  of  unscriptural  and  heathen  and  demon  i 
acal  attempts  at  worship  are  religions,  cannot 
s'aod. 

No  Christian  ever  should  admit  for  one 
moment  that  there  is  any  religion  but  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Son  of  God;  whose  are  all  men  by 
right  of  crea'ion  and  purchase.  It  may  cheat 
Him  out  of  His  own,  more  is  the  pity  for  them. 
He  will  surely  gain  enough  of  them  to  satis'y 
Him.  God  can  turn  all  the  sins  and  follies  cf 
man  to  good,  end  make  them  to  praise  Him, 
and  this  He  will  do,  eventually,  to  the  con 
fession  of  them  that  will  not  have  Him  to  reign 
over  them,  and  to  the  delight,  (mingled  with 
shame  for  their  own  discouragement  and  un¬ 
belief,)  of  all  who  love  Him.  But  there  are  no 
“religions.”  There  is  the  one  supernatural, 
holy  religion — Christianity— and  Judaism  was  its 
root  and  foundation.  Writers  and  speakers  are 
hard  at  work  trying  to  undermine  faith  in  the 
supernatural.  They  use  the  very  terms  and 
words  of  Christianity  to  overthrow  Christianity. 
They  never  can  overthrow  it ;  but,  alas  I  they 
can,  they  do  overthrow  and  ruin  souls. 

The  followers  of  Mahomet  have  a  rallying  cry. 
Let  Christians  also  have  one,  and  let  them  be 
as  constant  and  as  faithful  in  sounding  it  forth : 
“There  is  but  one  religion.  Re-allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ.  ” 


The  project  to  erect  a  great  National  Monu¬ 
ment  in  Washington  in  honor  of  those  who  sac 
rificed  their  lives  in  the  war  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  Union,  reached  the  stage  of  organi¬ 
zation  in  1892  and  a  charter  under  the  Federal 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Association  is  William  H.  Michael, 
chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
within  a  few  days  the  President  has  approved  a 
bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  site  for  the  monument.  It  is  now  the 
intention,  it  is  said,  to  begin  the  raising  of 
funds  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  Whether  the 
present  is  the  opportune  time  to  proceed  with 
BO  grand  an  enterprise,  but  yet  one  which  appeals 
to  but  one-half  of  our  people  '-s  a  question. 
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HOURS  WITH  PUBLISHERS. 

By  Henry  P.  Robinson. 

Hoars  with  publishers  have  taken  us  among 
the  vast  army  of  lettered  and  unlettered  workers 
reaching  from  the  learned  author  down  to  the 
humble  chiffonier  who  searches  the  streets  for 
rags  and  waste  that  make  the  paper  that  makes 
the  books.  .  .  . 

The  firm  of  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
dating  from  1862,  once  held  the  historic  “old 
corner  book-store”  in  Boston,  the  resort  of  the 
famous  great  writers  in  and  about  The  Hub, 
who  have  given  our  literature  its  best  repute. 
In  1868,  the  firm  came  to  this  city  and  bought 
out  the  Episcopal  Sunday-school  Union  and 
Church  Book  Society. 

We  enter  here  and  take  the  long  vista  of  two 
hundred  feet  through  books  in  classic  English 
in  sumptuous  apparel,  morocco,  tree-calf  and 
gilt,  and  pass  the  Works  of  Hogarth,  standing 
up  tall  as  a  child,  and  come  at  last  to  the  most 
interesting  object  of  all,  Mr.  Dutton  himself, 
who  chats  with  genial  tone,  mellowed  by  a  long 
life  of  a  publisher’s  experiences.  This  firm  has 
published  the  writings  of  Phillips  Brooks,  more 
widely  read  if  possible  in  other  denominations 
than  his  own ;  also  of  Canon  Farrar,  Dr.  Mor¬ 
gan  Dix  and  the  Bishops  Potter,  White,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Doane,  and  Whipple.  Church  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  are  the  specialties,  the  latter  being 
handsomely  colored  and  illustrated,  issued  jointly 
by  Mr.  Nestor  of  Nuremburgh,  from  the  house  in 
London,  and  by  the  Dutton  house  in  America. 
This  work  is  exquisite  in  calendars,  in  Easter 
and  Christmas  cards,  and  in  valentines.  Among 
late  issues  is  a  book  for  boys.  Navy  Blue,  by 
Walter  Boyd  Allen,  describing  the  course  of 
preparation  for  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
and  cadet  life  there.  A  Book  of  Cats,  by  Mrs. 
W.  Chance,  to  appear  anon,  is  a  discourse  with 
learned  quotations  and  illustrations  upon  this 
velvet-clawed  creature,  so  happy  and  beloved, 
even  sacred  in  ancient  Egypt. 

The  Appleton  imprint  is  a  warrant  for  any 
book.  The  scrutiny  that  gives  this  meaning  to 
a  title  page  makes  the  beet  sort  of  censorship 
and  serves  well  the  economy  of  letters.  Their 
lists  include  all  the  higher  severities  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  science,  yet  art,  law,  religion,  poetry, 
medicine,  fiction  and  works  in  a  dosen  tongues 
are  issued  here  in  harmony.  Appleton’s  New 
Encyclopedia,  involving  a  vast  outlay,  we  believe 
beads  American  works  of  that  kind.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Scientific  Series,  now  seventy-eight 
volumes,  edited  by  Professor  Youmans,  has  led 
the  list  of  the  series  books  that  for  twenty  years 
and  more  have  been  quite  the  beet  general  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  larger  houses.  The  Educational 
Series,  edited  by  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  the 
Anthropological  and  the  Criminology  Series  are 
both  noteworthy.  Works  by  Paui  LaCroix, 
Lecky,  Qalton,  Ribot,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 
Romaine,  Bancroft,  McMaeter,  have  the  Apple- 
ton  imprint.  The  Struggle  of  the  Nations  and 
the  Dawn  of  Civilization,  both  .by  Maspero,  are 
octavos,  royal  in  sense  and  size. 

The  introduction  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  and  of 
Darwin’s  writings  is  the  marked  feature  of  this 
house.  The  editorial  labors  of  the  late  Pro 
feseor  Youmans  were  devoted  to  this  adventure, 
quite  the  meet  remarkable  and  important  in  the 
book  history  of  our  day.  The  firmness  and  ele 
gance  of  the  book-work  here  show  many  master 
hands.  This  bouse  founded,  in  1825  by  Daniel 
Appleton,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  generations  of  his  descendants. 

Scribner’s  Sons  represent  many  English  bouses, 
as  John  Murray,  Blackwood,  Sonnenschein, 
Chapman,  T.  T.  Clark  and  Hett  and  especially 
Sampson  and  Low,  who  reciprocally  represent 
the  Scribner’s  in  London.  This  house,  as  much 
as  any,  stands  for  the  best  in  literature  and  rep¬ 
resents  such  leading  authors  as  Mommsen, 
Muller,  Lange,  Froude,  Bushnell,  Woolsey, 


Porter,  Field,  Fisher,  Mitchell,  Lanier,  Steven¬ 
son,  Vandyke,  Mahan.  Notable  books  are 
Spear’s  History  of  Our  Navy,  Ocean  Steamships, 
The  American  History  Series  by  the  late  Francis 
A.  Walker  and  others,  the  Contemporary  Science 
Series,  edited  by  Ellis ;  Soldiers  of  Fortune,  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  has  reached  its  fifty- 
fifth  thousand.  Mrs.^  Alice  Morse  Earle  has  a 
knack  of  making  excellent  books  for  the  Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  Old  Spain  and  New  Spain,  by  Dr.  Field, 
is  a  timely  review  of  Spanish  history,  people 
and  art  remains,  with  pen  pictures  of  mountain, 
river  and  landscape,  and  descriptions  from  re 
peated  interviews  and  observations  of  past  and 
present  leaders  from  Castelar  to  Sagasta  and 
the  Queen'Regent. 

The  Scribner  interior  rather  thrills  the  book- 
lover.  The  arrangement  of  stored  learning  in 
solid  square  and  phalanx  in  mriai  galleries  and 
upper  corridors  charms  or  subdues  the  beholder. 
Up  the  marble  stairway  you  find  little  offices, 
and  busy  bodies  in  them,  watching  the  details 
of  the  house.  We  make  on  the  spot  a  ten 
minute  study  of  paper. 

Ordinary  book  paper  has  been  and  is^made  of 
wood  pulp,  but  this  is  being  abandoned  as  too 
brittle.  Now  paper  is  more  coated  and  calen¬ 
dered  to  receive  impressions  of  cuts.  This  is 
the  only  paper  upon  which  to  print  reproductions 
of  prints,  otherwise  called  half-tones.  The  half¬ 
tone  is  the  result  of  photographic  copy  of  a 
drawing  or  painting  and  it  gives  a  delicate 
effect.  For  the  better  classes  of  books,  part 
linen  paper  is  used  and  for  the  high  classes 
almost'pure  linen  paper  of  a  pure  white  is  used. 
Into  glazed  paper,  some  mineral  substance  enters ; 
heavy,  clayed  paper  discolors  at  last.  Cheap 
paper  goes  at  four  cents  the  poucd;  the  costliest 
is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  cents  the  pound, 
this  for  the  better  class  of  books. 

The  design  on  a  book- cover  may  cost  from 
twenty  five  to  fifty  dollars  and  the  engraver’s 
cutting  of  it  costs  about  as  much  more.  The 
stereotyped  plate  is  commonly  leaden-faced, 
while  the  electrotype  from  chemical  necessity 
must  have  a  copper  facing. 

George  H.  Putnam’s  Sons  are  typical,  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers,  identified  with  the  beet  of  our 
early  letters  and  showing  sometimes  a  certain 
chivalry  one  loves  to  see.  We  knew  a  young 
verse  writer  fetch  his  verses  to  this  house  and 
with  the  Putnam  imprint  on  their  winning 
merit,  they  fiew  over  the  land,  won  their  way 
to  a  second  edition,  and  the  Texan  Ranchman 
became  known  and  read  at  last  in  London. 

The  Stories  of  the  Nations,  now  some  fifty- 
three  volumes,  heads  all  the  serial  lists  in  his 
tory,  and  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations,  so  far  some 
twenty  three  volumes,  furnish  mujh  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  dramatic  life  of  events.  Written  by 
practised  hands  and  happily  illustrated  with 
rare,  choice  prints,  they  are  suited  well  to  libra¬ 
ries,  schools  and  students. 

In  the  history  of  literature,  we  find  such  lead¬ 
ing  works  as  Moses  Coit  Tyler’s  and  Richard¬ 
son’s  octavos,  while  Tyler’s  Three  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters,  (Dwight,  Berkeley  and  Barlow,)  treasures 
much  in  little. 

Mr.  Q.  H.  Putnam’s  own  writings  on  the 
obscure  and  ancient  life  of  books  are  unusual 
and  valuable  contributions  to^book-bistory.  Les¬ 
lie  Stephen’s  Works,  Traill’s  Social  Life  in 
England,  Professor  Boyesen’a  writings,  Ashley’s 
Economic  History  of  the  Middle  Agee,  in  two 
volumes;  Renascent  Christianity,  by  Martin 
K.  Schermerhorn,  a  re  cast  of  the  twentieth 
century;  Matthew’s  Hand-book  of  Musical  His¬ 
tory,  newly  revised  and  generously  illustrated 
are  recent  choice  books. 

The  Historical  Development  of  Modern  Europe, 
by  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews  of  Bryn  Mawr,  is 
in  good  demand ;  the  second  volume  of  this  will 
appear  in  the  fall.  Thirty  Years  of  American 
Finance,  by  Noyes,  tells  the  story  of  American 
money  since  1865.  The  Hastings  Chess  Tourna¬ 


ment  is  a  precious  sop  we  charmed  chess-lovers 
gladly  take  from  the  trade  with  thanks. 

Harper  and  Brothers  date  from  1817,  when 
James  and  John  started  in  business  and  the 
present  style  of  the  firm  from  1833  when  Wesley 
and  Fletcher  joined  it.  They  occupy  on  Frank¬ 
lin  Square,  large,  twin  houses,  and  employ  a 
regiment  of  seven  hundred  men.  The  firm  now 
consists  of  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  original 
members. 

Already  they  have  surrounded  themselves  with 
heir-looms.  Here  in  the  counting-room,  is  the 
old  desk,  looking  sober  and  worn,  that  opened 
for  business  in  1817  with  the  tall  clock  and  sev¬ 
eral  antique  bureaus,  protectors  of  the  firm’s 
first  plana  and  counsels,  no  doubt.  Every  school 
boy  knows  the  Harper’s;  remembers  their 
Author’s  Homer  and  its  none  too  helpful  notes 
and  the  easy  pocket  size  of  orator  Cicero.  The 
Harper’s  furnished  the  means  for  our  education, 
have  nourished  our  older  age  and  still  continue 
to  do  for  us.  Their  lists  cover  well  the  broad 
ground  of  the  ancient  classics,  history  and  pic¬ 
turesque  travel.  In  American  History,  Carleton 
Coffin’s  Series  and  Drake’s  books  are  valuable. 
Nansen’s  Farthest  North  now  appears  in  cheaper 
form.  A  Life  of  Christ  for  Young  Folk,  by 
Mary  H.  Foote;  The  Boyhood  of  Christ,  by  Lew 
Wallace ;  God  in  the  World,  by  H.  M.  Alden, 
and  Bible  Stories  for  Young  People,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter  and  others  are  among  new 
books.  Everybody  knows  that  Professor  C.  K. 
Adam’s  Manual  of  Historical  Literature  is  in¬ 
valuable. 

Who  would  think  from  the  curt  way  we  have 
mentioned  these  great  houses  that  we  are  dealing 
with  principalities  and  powers?  But  such  they 
are  and  well  among  the  foremost  stand  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


PRAYER  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  BATTLE. 

The  old  question,  “Does  prayer  avail  aught  f” 
has  been  again  brought  to  the  front.  The  action 
of  Bishop  Whipple  in  announcing  a  form  of 
prayer  to  be  used  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
has  occasioned  almost  savage  comments  thereon 
by  one  of  New  York’s  great  dailies.  It  declares 
that  such  prayers  are  scandalous,  and  intimates 
in  good  round  terms  that  such  nonsense  as  pray¬ 
ing  for  our  soldiers  in  the  field  ought  to  ceace  at 
once  in  this  enlightened  age. 

The  comments  of  The  Congregationalist  on 
the  subject  are  pat,  and  appear  to  indicate  that 
a  very  good  editor  of  a  great  newspaper  may 
have  slight  acquaintance  either  with  the  spirit 
or  the  motive  of  prayer ; 

“Confiicting  prayers  are  offered  daily  whose 
objects  sought  are  within  our  own  nation,  often 
within  single  households.  Earnest  souls  every 
where  are  struggling  in  the  dark  and  crying  for 
help  to  Him  who  is  light  and  in  whom  in  no 
darkness  at  ail.  They  ask  for  what  they  believe 
to  be  right,  and  through  their  asking  they  are 
taught  of  God  what  is  right  and  led  by  Him  as 
their  Father  to  accept  and  love  it.  We  pray  for 
the  protection  of  our  soldier  i  and  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Spaniards.  We  ask  for  what  we  believe 
is  right,  and  are  strong  to  fight  because  we  find 
help  from  God.  Without  faith  in  Him  and  con 
tidence  that  our  cause  is  one  for  which  we  may 
rightly  appeal  to  Him  and  expect  thatnur  prayers 
will  be  answered,  our  courage  and  our  patriotism 
would  soon  die.  ‘The  Poet’  has  high  standards, 
and  usually  is  found  on  the  side  of  righteous 
governmentland  honorable  living.  But  no  ‘yellow 
journal’  can  do  more  to  destroy  the  power  and 
prestige  of  our  country  than  does  this  high- 
minded  newspaper  when  it  sneers  at  prayer  and 
informs  its  readers  that  to  ask  the  help  of  God 
in  this  war  for  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed 
in  Cuba  is  a  scandal. 

“  ‘The  Poet’  hoped  that  such  prayers  had  ceased. 
If  they  do  cease,  there  will  be  little  left  in  this 
country  worth  fighting  for  and  few  to  fight  for  it. 
But  these  prayers  will  not  cease.  Those  who  are 
in  peril  for  their  lives  and  for  the  lives  of  those 
dear  to  them  pray  as  long  as  they  have  any  faith 
in  God.  Those  who  are  struggling  to  lift  up  the 
fallen,  to  deliver  their  fellow  men  from  cruel 
masters,  pray.  They  do  not  stop  to  ask  if  the 
oppressors  are  praying.  They  call  for  help  from 
God,  and  they  get  help.” 
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A  WoBLD-PiLGBiMAOE.  By  JobD  fleory  Barrows. 

Edited  by  Mary  Eleaoor  Barrows.  Chicago : 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company.  82. 

We  have  never  made  the  round  the- world  tour 
by  book  in  better  or  more  instructive  company 
than  while  reading  this  well-told  story  of  Dr. 
Barrows’s  travels.  In  writing  as  he  journeyed 
of  his  current  experience  and  impressions  to  the 
Chicago  Record  and  The  Interior,  the  one  a 
secular  paper  and  the  other  religious,  the  ac¬ 
count  readily  took  a  varied,  vivid,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  thoughtful  character,  which  gives 
it  more  than  usual  interest  It  is  well  to  have  a 
real  purpose  in  travel,  and  this  marks  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  mere  tourist  and  the  traveller. 
No  one  could  have  a  higher,  more  inspiring 
object  for  such  a  journey  than  that  which  took 
the  writer  to  India  and  Japan,  and  so  around 
the  globe.  The  first  incumbent  of  the  Haskell 
India  lectureship,  the  influence  of  his  apostolic 
mission  gave  tone  to  the  entire  journey.  He 
went  as  the  representative  not  merely  of  Western 
Christendom,  but  of  Christianity  itself  to  the 
educated  classes  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
far  East.  This  travel  narrative  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  volume  containing  the 
lectures  delivered  in  India  and  Japan. 

The  title,  “A  World- Pilgrimage,  ”  may  seem 
a  little  expansive,  yet  the  spirit  of  the  book  is 
truly  ecumenical,  and  the  story  puts  a  broad 
girdle  around  the  most  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  globe.  The  opening  chapter  is 
one  of  the  best  about  the  sea  in  recent  litera¬ 
ture.  A  really  fresh  and  striking  account  of  an 
ocean  voyage  is  no  email  feat.  The  record  of 
life  and  travels  in  Germany,  England  and 
France  contains  much  that  is  familiar,  yet  is 
so  full,  veracious  and  happily  written  that  it  is 
a  constant  pleasure  to  accompany  such  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  instructive  guide  even  over  oft  visited 
routes.  It  has  the  easy  naturalness  of  letters 
addressed  to  a  local  public  of  personal  friends, 
combined  with  the  breadth  and  elevation  of 
serious  reflection  which  indicate  the  character 
and  purpose  of  the  Christian  thinker  who  sees 
the  world’s  greatest  problems  unfold  before 
him  as  he  journeys  Keen  observation,  a  prac¬ 
tical  turn  and  a  decided  gift  of  imagination 
appear  on  every  page.  Dr.  Barrows  was  specially 
fitted  for  hie  peculiar  mission,  and  also  for 
the  travel-writing  task,  by  his  warm,  intelligent 
sympathy  with  men  of  all  races,  classes  and 
religions.  He  appreciates  the  best  qualities  of 
the  German  and  the  French,  and  is  a  great 
admirer  of  Old  England,  yet  is  first,  last  and 
everywhere  a  true  American.  He  has  the  gift, 
which  Emerson  ranked  so  high,  of  apt  quotation. 
His  poetic  tendency  is  balanced  by  unfailing 
good  sense  and  chastened  by  a  quick  faculty  of 
humor.  At  times  occur  climactic  paseages  of 
real  eloquence,  which  also  give  his  lectures 
marked  strength. 

The  chapters  which  tell  of  the  traveller’s  ex¬ 
periences  in  India  and  the  farther  Blast  are 
shaped  and  stamped  by  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  lectureship.  This,  however,  opened  many 
avenues  into  the  interior  life  of  the  complex 
Hindu  nationality  closed  to  the  ordinary  visi¬ 
tor.  One  is  glad  that  so  worthy  a  repres  ntative 
of  American  Christianity  was  permitted  to  visit 
that  old  land  on  such  an  errand,  and  the  story 
of  his  travel  and  work  there  is  intensely  interest¬ 
ing.  New  light  is  thrown  on  many  points  of 
history  and  the  religious  consciousnesss  of  that 
manifold  people.  We  see  the  grandeur  and  the 
miseries  of  India  as  though  with  our  own  eyes, 
and  owe  to  this  new  interpreter  many  a  mem¬ 
orable  vision  of  its  architecture, scenery  and  life. 

Of  missions  and  missionaries  Dr.  Barrows 
writes  candidly,  intelligently  and  with  warmest 
appre  -iation.  He  believes  with  his  whole  heart 
in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  regenerate  all 


nations,  and  the  highest  commendation  of  his 
co-operative  work  in  those  difiBcult  Elastern 
lands  is  given  by  those  who  are  striving  to  over 
come  the  superstitions  and  ingrained  hustility 
of  Hindu  ^nd  Buddhist  by  the  superior  radi¬ 
ance  of  the  Light  of  the  world. 

The  Clebical  Life:  A  Series  of  Letters  to 
Ministers.  By  John  Watson,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  Principal  T.  C. 
Edwards,  D.D.,  Professor  James  Denney, 
D.D.,  T.  H.  Darlow,  M.A..  T.  G.  Selby, 
W.  ^bertson  Nicoll,  LL.D.,  and  J.  T. 
Stoddart.  Dodd,  Meaa  and  Company.  11.25. 

These  modern  Epistles  to  Timothy  furnish  the 
highest  kind  of  criticism.  They  direct  the 
kindly  but  also  searching  light  of  the  highly  in¬ 
formed  consciousness  of  a  series  of  gifted  and 
experienced  writers  unon  the  innumerable  con¬ 
ceits  of  a  class  of  men,  of  all  men  mist  flattered 
and  least  rebuked,  and  thus  in  danger  of  never 
knowing  their, faults.  The  realization  of  Burn’s 
wish  is  now  possible  and  they  may  see  them¬ 
selves  as  others  see  them,  in  relation  to  a  range 
of  some  twenty  topics,  running  all  the  way  from 
the  treatment  of  skepticisn  to  Ihe  perplexing 
questions  that  associate  themselves  with  a  white 
tie.  This  fellowship  of  weight  and  lightness, 
seriousness  and  wit,  gives  a  charm  to  the  book, 
and  since  the  genial  critic  sees  in  every  fault  a 
virtue,  and  invariably  regrets  that  the  public 
will  not  agree  with  him,  one  feels  himself  taken 
in  hand  by  a  sympathizer,  and  is  helped  to 
adapt  himself  to  an  unappreciative  age,  in  which 
case  “truly  the  light  is  sweet.’’ 

The  characterization  of  our  age  as  one  in 
which  each  man  has  to  find  his  own  way  to  hie 
own  measure  of  faith,  and  the  remark  that  skep¬ 
ticism  is  the  temporary  price  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  advances  we  are  making  in  knowledge 
and  the  diCBculty  of  reconciling  things  new  and 
old,  are  sensible  views  of  things  as  they  are 
with  an  eye  to  helping  them,  while  the  emphasis 
put  upon  the  fact  that  Ohrist,  making  inexora 
ble,  explicit  and  exacting  demands  upon  men 
ethically,  required  within  much  narrower  limits 
the  acceptance  of  theological  propositions,  is 
suggestive  of  a  truth  that  opens  the  way  before 
many  a  doubter— the  truth  that  the  yoke  of 
Christ  is  the  way  into  all  truth.  These  letters 
are  combinations  of  knowledge  and  sagacity, 
sweetly  wise,  severely  direct,  but  always  good 
humored.  Wit  does  good  service  in  them  and 
brevity  is  its  soul.  They  are  the  harvest  of  ripe 
and  rich  experience  and  varied  observation. 
They  are  like  a  minor,  for  every  man  can  see 
himself  in  them.  ‘They  will  guide  young  min¬ 
isters  past  many  a  reef  and  help  some  older  ones 
into  the  channel.  The  pew  will  be  thankful  that 
it  has  found  some  expression  for  its  thoughts, 
and  the  pulpit  will  be  grateful  for  the  reasona¬ 
bleness  of  these  lower  critics  that  sit  before  it. 
We  must  all  stand  in  the  light  when  we  fail  to 
walk  in  it,  and  more  than  one  will  take  up 
this  volume  a  second  time  to  re-read  it  with  an 
even  greater  interest. 

“Teix  Them,’’  or  The  Life  Story  of  a  Medicnl 
Missionary.  By  George  D.  Dowkontt, 
M.  D.  New  York :  Office  of  the  Medical 
Missionary  Record,  21  East  Forty-fifth 
Street.  Cloth,  Gilt,  60  cents;  Limp  Covers, 
80  cents. 

The  work  of  Christian  medical  missions  has 
the  authority  of  the  Great  Physician  himself. 
The  charge,  “Heal  the  sick,’’  was  part  of  the 
apostolic  commission.  The  emphasis  given  to 
medical  missionary  agencies  in  recent  years  is 
a  sign  of  the  return  to  apostolic  methods.  The 
author  of  this  unpretending  autobiography  has 
perhaps  done  as  much  as  any  one  in  America 
to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  this  most  useful 
adjunct  to  modern  missionary  endeavor,  and  in 
preparing  trained  candidates  for  just  this  kind 
of  service.  He  has  been  urged  by  friends  to 
give  to  the  public  the  story  of  his  labors  in  this 
cause,  and  the  renmrkable  experience  he  has  had 
of  the  Divine  aid  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  The 
chapters  of  his  book  read  like  so  many  pages 


out  of  the  Life  of  George  Muller.  In  a  simple, 
sincere  manner,  he  telle  of  hie  struggles  with 
poverty,  hie  life  as  a  British  eailor  and  the 
fruitful  Christian  work  he  did  for  the  men  of 
the  British  navy,  and  then  of  his  coming  to  this 
country  and  founding  free  dispensaries  for  the 
poor,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Medical  Missionary  Institute.  This 
society  under  his  care  has  sent  out  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  trained  physicians  to  minister  to  both  soul 
and  body,  who  daily  prescribe  for  probably  ten 
thousand  sufferers  in  many  lands,  and  thus  are 
able  to  tell  them  of  the  great  salvation.  The 
record  of  God’s  leading  and  blessing,  manifest 
in  the  life’s  story  of  a  plain,  almost  self-educated 
Christian  physician,  is  a  signal  instacce  of  the 
fruitful  union  of  faith  and  work.  It  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  many  to  do  a  similar  work,  though 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  way.  The  value  of 
Dr.  Dowkontt’s  labors  and  the  ^helpfulness  of 
this  unassuming  narrative  are  vouched  for  by 
several  of  our  leading  pastors. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  second  volume  of  the  now  Biographical 
Edition  of  Thackeray’s  Complete  Works  is  Pen- 
dennia,  which  according  to  Mrs.  Ritchie  was 
begun  in  the  eame  way  as  “Vanity  Fair,’’  at 
Chiswick,  in  1818,  although  the  book  was  not 
completed  until  1850.  No  wonder  it  is  full  of 
mellow  thought  and  experience  when  the  author 
spent  nearly  thirty  years  conceiving  and  matur¬ 
ing  his  characters  that  thus  become  living  per¬ 
sonalities  to  him,  eo  much  so  that  he  writes  his 
mother  how  the  tax  gatherer  “found  me  blubber¬ 
ing  over  Helen  Pendennis's  death,’’  and  hie 
family  were  so  attached  to  them  that  his  little 
daughter  said  in  regard  to  this  same  sad  inci¬ 
dent,  “Oh,  papa,  do  make  her  well  again;  she 
can  have  a  regular  doctor,  and  be  almost  dead, 
and  then  will  come  a  homoepathic  doctor,  who 
will  make  her  well,  you  know,’’  but  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  art  are  as  stern  as  those  in  real  life,  and 
the  author  could  only  soften  the  tragedy  by 
making  Helen  die  “in  her  son’s  arms  and  with 
a  blessing  on  her  lips.’’  Theee  charmirg  Intro¬ 
ductions  of  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  give  most  delightful 
impressions  of  Thackeray  in  his  intimate  home 
life,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  and  influences 
which  contributed  to  the  birth  and  development 
of  his  great  books.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
where  he  found  the  originals  for  the  characters 
which  have,  under  hie  magic  pen,  become  such 
living  types  to  us  all,  and  the  nearer  we  get  to 
the  genial  writer  himself,  the  more  we  come  to 
love  and  admire  him.  Mrs.  Ritchie  describes  a 
little  journey  with  her  father  on  a  lecturing 
tour  through  Devonshire  in  1856,  the  “quiet 
tea  table  land,’’  the  friendly  welcomes  and  greet¬ 
ings  among  the  closes  and  corners  of  the  pretty 
old  city,  (Exeter),  and  says  “it  always  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  had  lived  a  chapter  out  of  ‘Penden- 
nis.  ’  ’’  When  accused  by  some  critics  of  having 
decried  his  own  profession  in  order  to  win  favor 
with  non  literary  classes,  he  replies  in  the 
“Morning  Chronicle,  ’’  ending  with  theee  words : 
“My  attempt  was  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  tell  it 
not  unkindly.  I  have  eeen  the  bo  'k  seller  whom 
Bludger  robbed  of  his  books.  I  have  carried 
money,  and  from  a  noble  brother  man-of  letters, 
to  some  one  not  unliEe  Shandon  in  prison,  and 
have  watched  the  beautiful  devotion  of  his  wife 
in  that  dreary  place.  Why  are  these  things  not 
to  be  described,  if  they  illustrate,  as  they  appear 
to  me  to  do,  that  strange  and  awful  struggle 
which  takes  place  in  our  hearts  and  in  the 
world?’’  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
81.50.) 

Among  the  numerous  books  called  forth  by  the 
war  with  Spain  a  little  volume,  entitled.  The 
Spaniard  in  Hiatory,  will  be  found  worth 
reading  by  those  not  familiar  with  the  subject. 
It  is  a  compilation  of  facts  from  trustworthy 
authorities,  prepared  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  showing  how  the  Spanish  character,  with  its 
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elements  of  strength  and  its  fatal  defects,  has 
come  to  be  what  it  now  is.  A  ead  and  gloomy 
picture  it  makes,  though  not  without  some 
brilliant  points,  a  Rembrantesque  dissection^of 
the  historic  Spanard  which  teaches  stern  lessons 
even  to  nations  at  present  powerful  and  pros¬ 
perous.  The  baleful  effects  of  the  Inquisition 
are  clearly  shown  in  the  mental  and  moral  arrest 
of  the  people.  The  lasting  barm  done  to  the 
native  by  a  series  of  bad  rulers,  and  the  inevita¬ 
ble  results  of  a  selfish  colonial  policy  are  seen 
as  evident  causes  ot  retributive  disasters  in  other 
days  as  well  as  in  the  passing  weeks.  The  final 
chapter  reveals  long-standing  sources  of  weak 
ness  in  Spain’s  naval  establishment,  enough 
to  account  for  current  calamities.  The  writer  of 
this  useful  resume  of  some  of  the  decisive  facts 
of  Spanish  history,  whi:h  throw  light  upon 
history  now  making,  is  the  Rev.  James  O. 
Fernald.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New 
York.  75  cents. ) 

Another  book  for  the  times,  if  it  is  not  in 
some  aspects  a  trifie  untimely,  is  Rea’s  Facta 
and  Fakes  About  Cuba,  It  contains  in  crude 
form  certain  materials  of  history  gathered  by 
one  of  the  daring,  indefatigable  correspondents 
of  a  New  York  newspaper.  These  fearless 
Knights  of  the  pen  are  the  people’s  spies,  seek¬ 
ing  news  at  any  risk  or  cost.  The  writer  went 
to  Cuba  with  the  common  American  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  and  expecting  to  find  patriot 
heroes  of  the  Lexington  and  Concord  stamp  in 
every  insurgent  camp.  He  found  instead  a 
guerrilla  mixture  of  sundry  races  and  com¬ 
plexions  fighting,  as  he  thought,  an  inglorious, 
destructive  warfare  in  hopes  of  wearying  out 
their  Spanish  rulers  and  drawirg  the  United 
States  into  the  long  spun  out  imbroglio.  He 
went  back  and  forth  in  the  island,  came  into 
contact  and  sometimes  into  conflict  with  the 
leaders  of  the  rebel  bands,  saw  their  skirmishes 
dignified  by  the  name  of  battles,  and  was  disen¬ 
chanted.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  fact  in  this  one  sided  story,  and  as  to  news 
paper  and  Congressional  fakes  anent  the  whole 
Cuban  matter  the  intelligent  public  has  by  this 
time  made  up  its  mind.  But  this  testimony  to 
the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  Cubans  now 
our  allies,  though  it  has  been  quoted  in  the 
Senate  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Hoar, 
cannot  alter  the  settled  facts  of  Spanish  history, 
nor  eliminate  the  chief  causes  of  the  quarrel  we 
have  with  tbat  misgoverned  and  misgoverning 
nation.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cuban 
peasants  starved  to  death  by  an  inhuman  gen 
eral,  who  boasts  that  he  has  never  lost  a  night’s 
sleep  on  account  of  the  nearly  half  a  million  of 
his  murdered  victims,  are  an  argument  for  in¬ 
tervention  impossible  to  be  slighUd  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  neighbor  nation.  Still  it  is  well  to  know 
both  sides  and  all  the  facts.  (New  York,  George 
Munro’s  Sons. ) 

In  the  nine  short  chapters  full  uf  devout  and 
original  thoughts  which  compose  the  little  vol¬ 
ume,  Companions  of  the  Sorrowful  Way,  the 
Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  de-jcribes  the 
Way  by  which  our  Saviour  traveled,  its  bitter¬ 
ness  and  its  pain,  until  it  became  ‘‘the  Sacra 
Via  of  triumph,”  ‘‘and  the  Cross  to  which  He 
was  nailed  became  Hie  throne, ’’and  in  the 
accounts  of  tbe  various  companions  who  suffered 
and  attained  their  reward  with  Him,  are  many 
suggestions  of  peace  and  comfort  for  those  who 
are  still  passing  through  great  trial  and  tribula¬ 
tion.  The  simple  words  on  tbe  first  page,  ‘‘In 
Memoriam.  Thomas  Holder,”  imply  that  the 
book  is  the  outcome  of  the  author’s  own  search 
for  help  and  comfort  in  a  lonely  hour.  (Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  75  cents. ) 

“To  all  good  story-tellers  who  have  sweetened 
life  with  their  humor,”  is  the  graceful  dedica¬ 
tion  in  Thomas  Nelson  Page’s  last  Volume, 
Pastime  Stories.  None  of  our  story  tellers  have  i 
done  more  in  this  line  than  this  delightful  I 


writer  himself.  There  are  few  of  his  readers 
who  have  not  been  moved  alternately  to  tears 
and  smiles  by  his  charming  tales  and  finished 
them  with  a  new  feeling  of  sympathy  and  kind¬ 
liness  for  pcor  human  nature,  its  virtues  and  its 
frailties.  Mr.  Page  is  particularly  happy  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  South,  his  stories  of  war 
times  in  Oid  Virginia,  such  as  “MehLady” 
having  already  found  a  place  among  our  classics. 
There  are  more  than  twenty  short  tales  in  the 
limits  of  this  small  volume,  some  like  "Her 
Sympathetic  Editor,”  already  familiar  through 
the  pages  of  various  periodicals.  They  mostly 
deal  with  the  humorous  side  of  life  and  present 
some  delightful  bits  of  character  sketching, 
especially  of  the  colored  brothers  and  sisters 
whom  this  author  understands  so  well.  The  book 
is  daintily  bound  and  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost, 
just  the  thing  to  carry  off  with  us  for  a  Shmmer 
holiday.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
11.25.) 

The  first  novel  of  Henry  Wood,  Victor  Serenua, 
seems  to  present  a  faithful  picture  of  life  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  during  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 
(called  Saulus  throughout  the  story).  With  the 
exception  of  Gamaliel  and  one  or  tvo  minor 
characters,  tbe  actors  in  this  tale  are  representa¬ 
tive  creations;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
the  pictures  of  life  are  vivid  and  interesting, 
but  the  conversations  are  weak,  stilted,  and 
high  flown,  reminding  one  more  of  the  novels 
and  romances  of  the  last  century,  than  of  Scrip 
ture  times.  Mr.  Wood  is  also  very  fond  of 
trances,  and  “psychic  journeys,”  and  adds  un 
necessarily  to  these  experiences  “out  of  the 
flesh.”  It  opens  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
life  of  a  boy  in  his  home  and  family  life,  Saulus 
being  the  boy,  and  then  describes  his  departure 
for  Jeiuealem,  and  entrance  into  the  school  of 
which  Gamaliel  was  the  head.  Here  we  meet 
Victor  Serenus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  beautiful 
and  strong,  and  of  liberal  ideas,  who  early  be¬ 
comes  the  opponent  of  Saulus  in  debate,  and  un¬ 
wittingly  excites  his  hatred,  which  Saulus  blinds 
himself  into  thinking  is  zeal  for  the  truth. 
When  Saulus  falls  into  fits  or  trances  after  a 
time  of  unusual  excitement,  and  thus  is  ex 
posed  to  'great  danger,  the  noble  S<)renus  rescues 
him,  without  letting  him  know  to  whom  his 
rescue  is  due.  Serenus  is  early  converted  to  fol¬ 
low  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  h  s  beloved 
Amabel,  daughter  of  Gamaliel,  follows  him. 
After  Saul’s  conversion,  he  went  according  to 
Gal.  i.  16,  17,  to  Arabia,  and  Mr.  Wood  con¬ 
cludes  that  he  remained  on  Mt.  Horeb  in  an 
historic  cave,  accompanied  by  and  ministered  to 
by  a  young  Christian  named  Amoz.  While  rest¬ 
ing,  one  day,  Amoz  falls  into  a  trance  and  the 
spirit  of  Stephanos  enters  into  hie  body,  assur¬ 
ing  Saulus  of  his  forgiveness  and  telling  him 
that  there  is  no  real  death,  “there  is  one  life,” 
we  live  in  spirit,  for  awhile  we  are  hampered 
by  our  bodily  frame,  when  set  free  from  its  fet¬ 
ters,  one  is  blessed.  In  Rome,  Serenus  and 
Saulus  meet  again.  The  first  trial  before  Nero 
is  described,  and  Saulus’s  period  of  teaching 
and  preaching  and  tbe  second  trial  briefiy  noted. 
We  accompany  the  apostle  on  his  way  to  execu¬ 
tion.  Long  before  he  reaches  tbe  place,  his  free 
spirit  is  met  by  Stephanos,  and  communing  with 
him,  he  feels  not  the  pain  of  death  suffered  by 
the  poor  cramped  body.  All  this  is  Wd  at  some 
length,  and  the  five  hundred  pages  of  Vm  book 
could  be  abridged  to  advantage,  even  keep¬ 
ing  the  spiritualist  and  psychical  theories  to 
promulgate  which  the  story  was  doubtless  writ¬ 
ten.  (Leo  and  Shephard,  Boston.  $1.50.) 

The  Fall  of  the  Sparrow,  by  M.  C.  Balfour, 
wbi:h  has  for  its  motto,  “And  failure  is  only 
God’s  road  to  success,”  shows  how  three  lives 
fail  in  their  efforts  for  good,  and  happiness, 
because  of  an  unconscious  self-love  tbat  gives  a 
bias  to  all  their  actions.  The  first  part  of  the 
story  gives  a  very  pretty  description  of  life  in  , 
the  quaint  old  time  parish  on  tbe  borders  of  1 


Lincolnshire,  and  of  the  childhood  of  the  three 
principal  actors  of  the  tale.  The  Sparrow  does 
not  appear  till  some  time  later,  and  is  a  worthy 
and  narrow  minded  young  clergyman,  helped  by 
a  plain,  simple,  but  devoted  old  mother.  He 
considers  himself  entirely  self  made,  and  feels 
assured  of  God’s  help  m  his  wonderful  plans  for 
good  work  in  his  East  London  parish.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  illness  comes  and  deprives  him  of  his 
power  of  work  and  of  preaching  and  he  is  obliged 
to  resign  from  his  city  parish  and  retire  to  a 
small  living  in  the  country,  where  he  meets  his 
temptation  and  succumbs.  How  be  tries  to 
retrieve  bis  failure  is  left  for  tbe  reader  to  work 
out  for  himself.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York. ) 

The  case  of  tbe  negro  is  presented  again  in 
an  interesting  form  by  Edith  Smith  Davis,  in 
Whether  Black  or  White,  a  Man.  The  story  is 
of  a  gifted  young  colored  lad,  in  in  horn  the 
suffering  of  the  crippled  body  seemed  to  develop 
the  mental  powers.  By  the  help  of  a  devoted 
lady,  a  teacher  of  the  Freed  men,  tbe  cripple  is 
able  to  make  the  most  of  hie  abilities.  Al¬ 
though  all  colored  people  are  not  endowed  with 
such  gifts,  as  the  story  shows,  the  author  makes 
a  plea  for  their  civil  rights  and  social  privileges, 
and  conditions  are  presented,  which  if  the  color 
element  were  eliminated  would  appear  fanciful 
and  ludicrous.  We  may  not  agree  with  the 
writer  in  all  points,  but  she  gives  here  a  meseage 
of  hope,  light  and  cheer  for  our  dark  brother. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  and  Company,  New  York. 
75  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  John  Cordy  Jeaffreyeon’s  Lady  Hamilton 
and  Lord  Nelson,  there  are  some  studies  of  tbe 
great  English  Admiral  tbat  are  of  special  inter¬ 
est  now  that  our  thoughts  are  so  full  of  naval 
matters.  The  book  is  published  by  the  New 
Amsterdam  Book  Company  which  is  also  issuing 
An  Irregular  Campaign  in  Matabeleland,  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Herbert  Plumer,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  warfare  very  similar  to  that  waged  by  tbe 
Insurgents  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and 
showing  the  success  that  has  been  won  by  it. 

Among  the  various  announcements  of  summer 
schools  and  classes  we  see  that  Professor  Richard 
E.  Dodge  of  the  Teachers’  College,  New  York,  is 
to  conduct  a  summer  school  in  field  geography 
during  six  weeks  in  July  and  August.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  especially  although  not  exclusively,  for 
women  teachers,  and  will  include  tbe  making, 
reading  and  uee  of  maps,  the  interpritation  of 
geology,  physical  geography,  political  geography 
of  a  selected  area,  and  also  some  excursions. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  last  sermon 
preached  by  George  Muller  was  on  tbe  subject  of 
the  Resurrection  of  tbe  Body,  from'tbe  comfort¬ 
ing  text  in  2  Corinthians  v.  1.  It^is  full  ol  the 
faith  and  assurance  tbat  were  so  marked  a  fea¬ 
ture  or  bis  life.  The  very  simplicity  of  bis 
words  give  them  power  and  if  be  bad  known  they 
were  to  be  his  last  public  entreaty,  be  could 
hardly  have  chosen  them  differently.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  at  Betbesda  Chapel,  Great 
George  street,  on  October  .3d.  1807.  and  is  given 
in  full  in  tbe  current  number  of  The  Religious 
Review  of  Reviews. 

In  tbe  next  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Miss  Lillian  Bell  will  tell  how  she  succeeded  in 
photographing  tbe  Czar  of  Russia  from  so  near 
tbat  he  actually  jumped  at  tbe  click  of  the  but¬ 
ton.  Kodak  operators  are  not  usually  permit¬ 
ted  within  sight  of  the  august  monarch. 

The  prosperous  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 
not  usually  associated  with  tbe  progress  of  art, 
it  is  therefore  a  surprise  to  find  one  of  tbe  prin¬ 
cipal  papers  of  the  June  Magazine  of  Art  de¬ 
voted  to  Art  in  Australia,  and  eet  off  with  many 
charming  reproductions  of  paintings  by  vari¬ 
ous  artists  in  that  distant  island  of  the  Pacific. 
The  landscapes  are  of  special  interest,  bearing 
as  they  do  tbe  urmistakablu  and  indefinable  im¬ 
press  of  a  strange  land  and  atmcspbere.  In  the 
eame  number  of  this  admirable  periodical  are 
papers  by  Frederick  B.  Robinson  on  “The 
Queen’s  Treasures  of  Art,  ”  at  Windsor  Castle, 
on  “Oscar  Roty,”  the  distinguished  French 
Medallist,  by  Henri  Frantz,  “The  Work  of  John 
Da  Costa,”  by  Gleeson  White,  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  account  of  “Tbe  Invention  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley,”  by  his  friend.  Ay  mar  Vallence, 
with  beautiful  reproductions  of  some  of  tbat 
talented  but  misguided  young  art iat’a  hitherto 
unpublished  sket^es. 
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Tlie  Epiacopal  Recorder  eaTi,  io  ita  ‘‘Englieh 
Notes,*'  that  the  re»nt  and  very  remarkable 
spread  of  ritualism  after  the  usage  of  the  Latin 
communion,  in  the  English  Establishment,  is 
to  be  brought  before  Parliament.  It  has  come 
about  very  silentljr,  having  been  promoted  all 
along  with  discretion,  as  the  congregations  would 
bear  it,  but  very  untiringly,  by  a  union  or  club 
of  the  innovating  clergy,  whose  proceedings  are 
not  made  public.  A  portion  of  the  English 
Church  is  much  stirred  up,  not  to  say  alarmed 
over  the  situation,  and  a  member  of  Parliament 
has  given  notice  of  the  following  resolution  : 

"That,  in  view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  and  ritual  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
bishops  to  grapple  effectually  with  this  evil,  it  is 
expedient  that  there  should  be  appointed  a  royal 
commission  to  inquire  fully  into  the  subject  and 
to  report  on  the  means  for  maintaining  the 
Protestant  constitution  of  the  Church  as  detined 
by  its  articles  and  formularies  and  by  the  corona¬ 
tion  oath  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  by  law  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  wbo  must  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question,  ‘Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  maintain  the  true  profession  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion 
established  by  lawf’  ” 

The  following  authentic  table  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  tells  its  own  story:  First,  the  unlaw¬ 
ful  ornaments  of  the  minister  are  named,  viz :  1, 
the  alb;  2,  the  biretta;  3,  the  chasuble;  4, 
the  cope;  5,  the  dalmatic;  6,  the  tunic  or  tuni- 
cle;  7,  the  maniple.  Unlawful  ornaments  of  the 
Church :  8,  a  baldscchino ;  9,  lighted  candles 
when  not  required  for  giving  light;  10,  a  stone 
altar ;  11,  a  cross  on,  or  over,  or  in  apparent  con¬ 
nection  with  the  communion  table;  12,  a  cruci- 
hz ;  13,  stations  of  the  cross.  Next  come  unlaw¬ 
ful  ceremonies:  14,  bowing  down  before  or  ad¬ 
dressing  worship  to  the  consecrated  elements; 
15,  the  attendance  of  acolytes;  16,  tolling  of  bell 
at  consecration ;  17,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  people;  18,  hiding  the  manual  acts;  19, 
elevation  of  the  elements;  20,  the  use  of  incense; 
21,  the  ceremonial  mixing  of  water  with  the 
wine  during  Divine  service;  22,  the  use  of 
wafers  in  lieu  of  bread  “usual  to  be  eaten.” 
The  growth  of  these  illegal  practices  is  indicated 
by  the  following  table,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
showing : 


ParticnUrs  1882  1881  1886  1888  1860  1882  1861  1897 

Vestments .  336  366  606  566  767  1029  1370  1632 

Incense .  9  20  66  89  13.5  177  2S0  307 

Altar  tlKhts .  581  718  968  1136  1102  21<I8  2707  3568 

Mixed  «  bailee - - 2111 


Hiding  Mannal  AcU  1662  2051  2433  2690  8133  3618  5037  5961 

The  Christian  World  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  greatly 
favors  the  inauguration  or  restoration,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  “Curfew”  that  is  now  going  on 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  not  believing  at 
all  in  the  hardship  of  the  summons  of  the  ancient 
home  going  bell : 

We  have  heard  much  of  this  old  custom  in  the 
last  few  years.  That  it  is  a  custom  which  will 
have  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  a  community 
wherever  it  may  be  introduced,  cannot  ^ 
doubted.  Whatever  will  advance  the  interest  of 
society  should  be  encouraged.  We  have  fre- 

uently  called  attention  to  this  custom,  and  the 

esirability  of  introducing  it  into  our  villages 
and  cities.  To  allow  children  to  run  at  large 
after  certain  hours  in  the  evening  is  sure  to  lead 
them  into  bad  company  and  habits.  Any  one 
can  see,  therefore,  how  the  enforcing  of  such 
an  ordinance  as  the  curfew  would  be  a  positive 
benefit  in  that  it  would  compel  children  of  a 
certain  age  to  be  at  home  after  a  certain  hour. 
Such  a  law  as  this  has  been  opposed  by  a  small 
class  on  the  ground  that  it  is  destroying  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  As  well  say  it  is  destroy¬ 
ing  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  frame  laws 
against  stealing  or  any  other  evil.  .  .  .  The  only 
further  question  is  the  best  form  of  ordinance. 
The  danger  is  in  too  many  exceptions.  Borne 
slight  and  occasional  inconvenience  must  be 
borne  in  the  case  of  any  efficient  law.  No  child 
under  sixteen  ought  to  be  allowed  on  the  streets 
after  the  curfew  bell,  who  is  not  attended  by 
parent  or  guardian,  unless  bearing  as  a  pass 
word  a  newly  written  and  dated  statement  of 
parent  or  guardian  that  it  is  on  an  emergency 
errand.  The  best  curfew  law  the  writer  has  ever 
seen  is  the  Ontario  act.  The  matter  comes  fully 


within  local  police  powers  in  American  towns 
and  cities,  though  suitable  also  for  State  legis¬ 
lation.  Finally,  we  suggest  that  wherever  there 
is  a  chime  of  bells,  they  should  be  used  to  ring 
out  as  the  curfew  call, 

**  ‘  Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home. 

Be  It  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home.’  ” 

—  ♦ 

The  Religious  Telescope  gives  a  pastoral  inci¬ 
dent  to  which  its  editor  looks  back  with  much 
satisfaction.  Ho  styles  it  “Unsophisticated 
Frankness” : 

Candor  and  frankness  are  commendable  at  all 
times,  and  although  it  may  sometimes  have  the 
appearance  of  bluntness  and  a  disregard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
writer’s  ministry  he  had  the  following  experi¬ 
ence  :  Having  been  on  his  charge  less  than  two 
weeks,  ^ne  of  his  prominent  members  came  to 
him  with  the  woebegone  expression  of  abused 
innocence  and  non  appreciation  on  his  face,  and 
complained  that  although  he  had  served  the 
class  as  leader  very  efficiently  the  preceding 
year,  they  had  electra  another  and  left  him  out, 
simply  because  be  had  told  them  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  serve  any  longer.  Having  heard  his 
statement,  the  unsophisticated  young  pastor 
knew  no  better  tban  to  frankly  say,  “Brother 
Stewart,  1  am  sorry,  but  my  candid  judgment 
is,  that  the  man  who  seeks  to  be  elects  leader, 
or  wbo  will  whine  and  complain  if  he  is  not 
elected,  is  the  very  man  the  class  should  not 
elect.”  Thirty  eight  years  have  passed  since 
then,  and  if,  in  the  light  of  all  the  experience 
of  these  years,  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  revise 
that  frank  statement  we  would  not  change  a 
word.  And  it  effectually  cured  the  offended 
brother  of  his  complaining.  How  dishonest  for 
a  man  who  is  anxious  to  be  elected  to  an  office 
to  affect  modesty  or  self  abnegation  by  saying, 
“Elect  some  one  else;  1  do  not  want  it;  1  can¬ 
not  serve  you,”  etc.,  when  at  heart  he  is  aching 
to  be  elected  ;  and  then,  if  left  out,  to  go  around 
complaining  and  raising  a  fuss  a^ut  it.  The 
Church  can  bear  and  has  to  bear  with  a  few 
such;  but  one  thing  is  certain:  there  are  no 
such  souls  io  heaven,  nor  will  there  ever  be  any 
such  there.  The  only  possibility  of  such  a 
man’s  ever  getting  to  heaven  is  in  hie  first  be¬ 
coming  radically  and  thoroughly  changed.  “Ye 
must  be  born  again.” 

The  Christian  Register  is  pleased  with  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  Baptist  Anniversaries, 
just  held  in  Rochester : 

There  was  said  to  be  lees  “pulmonary”  oratory 
than  formerly,  and  more  head  and  heart  elo¬ 
quence.  The  debts  of  the  three  missionary 
agencies  were  offset  by  the  announcement  of 
legacies  sufficient  to  cancel  them.  The  Mission¬ 
ary  Union  reported  477  missionaries  in  the  field 
and  appropriations  of  over  half  a  million  dollars 
The  Home  Missionary  Society  reported  contri 
butions  of  over  1300,000  from  the  churches. 
Over  1,000  missionaries  are  employed,  there  be¬ 
ing  688  in  the  Wes..  A  deficit  of  8^,000  bur 
dened  the  minds  of  the  executive  board.  But 
during  the  meeting  a  telegram  was  received,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  legacy  of  $99,000,  which  the  society 
did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  at  once  for  the 
relief  of  the  treasury.  Buffalo  Meat,  an  old  war 
chief,  brought  down  the  house  with  some  brief 
remarks,  which  he  declined  to  extend,  “  ’cause 
big  talk  no  good.”  A  great  war  speech  was 
made  concerning  the  hand  of  God  in  the  nation’s 
conflict,  which  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience,  but  which  the  reporter  “admits  was 
more  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Spaniards 
are  not  worthy  to  live,  and  hence  must  be  killed.  ” 
We  sympathize  with  the  comment  that  the 
American  people  are  as  much  on  trial  as  the 
Spaniards  to-day,  and  with  the  remark,  “Were 
the  predominant  note  in  patriotic  sermons  at 
this  time  a  note  of  warning  instead  of  bitter 
words  against  Spain,  we  should  feel  lees  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  moral  outcome  of  the  war.” 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  no  influential  por¬ 
tion  of  the  American  pulpit  has  been  given  to 
“bitter  words  agai'st  Spain”  The  truth  of 
history  needs  to  be  told  at  such  a  time  as  the 
present,  and  when  that  is  largely  a  rec  tal  of 
cruelties  against  the  weak,  a  healthy  indignation 
ensuea,  and  ought  to.  To  describe  it  as  an  emis 
sion  of  “bitter  words,”  the  terms  of  unreason¬ 
able  heat  and  passion,  is  wide  of  the  mark.  As 
to  the  two  countries  being  on  trial  in  an  equal 
degree,  the  respective  situations  really  have  little 


in  common.  Both  nations  are  of  course  much  in 
the  world’s  eye,  but  we  have  committed  no  wrong 
that  should  put  us  on  trial  before  the  latter; 
whereas  Spain  is  guilty  of  the  moat  flagrant  acts 
against  weak  populations,  and  this  has  been 
no  sudden  gust  of  temper  and  cruelty — but  the 
settled  policy  of  years!  To  imply  that  we  are  on 
much  the  same  footing  with  Spain,  is  a  reflection 
upon  us  that,  we  must  think,  could  hardly  have 
been  intended  by  our  respected  contemporary. 

The  Lutheran  Observer  telle  uv,  by  the  pen  of 
a  correspondent,  how  a  Salvation  Army  lady 
lass  expressed  her  very  wholesome,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  strictly  lawful,  indignation  out  at 
Omaha,  during  a  recent  night.  Well,  things  a 
thousand  times  worse  have  been  done  in  the 
night  time,  and  we  advise  the  Omaha  directors 
not  to  repair  damages,  but  to  let  this  young 
woman’s  work  remain  as  a  part  of  the  grvat  ex¬ 
hibit — a  valuable  moral  contribution  to  the 
show,  which  many  people  will  go  to  see  and 
admire.  We  quote: 

Press  reports  just  at  hand  tell  of  a  daring  act 
of  a  Salvation  Army  girl  at  Omaha  yesterday 
night.  She  had  noticed  while  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  exposition  grounds  which  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public  June  let,  that  the  nude  in 
art  was  much  in  evidence  on  many  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  public  places.  Realizing  no  doubt  the 
utter  inability  of  resolutions  and  petitions  to 
abolish  such  shocks  against  decency  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  gaze,  she  armed  herself  with  hammer  and 
axe,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  crawled  up  the 
dizzy  heights  of  column  and  arch,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  demolish  the  Inures.  She  did  the 
work  well,  and  the  result  is  that  the  exoositioD 
company  has  less  art  and  a  good  deal  more 
kindlinp;  wood,  while  the  devoted  girl,  of  whom 
some  will  say  that  she  had  more  bravery  tban 
discretion,  wbo  was  of  course  arrested,  seems  to 
have  a  good  conscience  about  the  matter,  and 
maintains  the  air  and  words  of  a  modest  martyr. 
The  charge  against  her  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Cupids,  gods  and  goddesses,  is  the  malicioue 
destroying  of  property.  She  is  out  on  bond. 
Sometimes  it  takes  some  such  destruction  as  she 
engaged  in,  to  bring  about  the  proper  construe 
tion  of  life’s  history  and  to  make  reform  real 
and  permanent.  Remembering  how  a  hammer 
was  used  so  effectively  on  a  certain  church  door 
some  few  centuries  back  in  the  demolishing  of 
some  abominations,  we  Lutherans  ought  to  have 
a  keen  sense  of  sympathy  for  this  lassie  of  a 
reformer. 

The  Churchman  says  that  the  proposition  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  Revised  Version  was  in¬ 
troduced  lately  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  into 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.  It  continues: 

The  question  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  de¬ 
bate.  There  was  complete  willingness  to  see  io 
the  Revised  Version  a  distinct  advance  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  better  text  with  a  more  accurate  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  original.  On  the  quest  ion  whether 
it  was  to  supplant  the  Authorized  Version,  there 
was  not  entire  unanimity.  The  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester  supported  every  change  it  iutroduced, 
with  two  exceptions,  and  contended  that  the 
chargee  agaicst  its  language  and  rhythm  could 
not  be  supported  in  actual  practice  l  be  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  iboupcht  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  much  more  clear  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  but  felt  that  the  Gospels  had  gained 
nothing,  while  he  condemned  many  changes  as 
simply  examples  of  pedantic  accuracy  that  failed 
to  be  of  use  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  Arch 
bishop  doubted  whether  the  Revised  Version 
would  ever  supplant  the  old,  while  entirely  con¬ 
ceding  its  uselulness  and  the  likelihood  of  its 
further  liturgical  use.  In  fact,  it  is  actually 
read  in  Canteruury  cathedral  and  in  many  parish 
churches.  All  the  speeches  proved  by  their 
spirit  and  contents  that  the  speakers  poesessad 
open  minds,  and  were  willing  to  decide  theques 
tion  on  issues  of  learning  and  accuracy.  It  was 
manifest  throughout  that  the  note  struck  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  when  he  spoke  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  involving  the  reputation  of  “a  truth- 
seeitingand  truth  speaking  Church,”  was  main* 
tained  by  each  succeeding  address.  There  was 
an  earnest  desire  to  bring  the  Scriptures  to  the 
people  in  whatever  form  more  nearly  approached 
the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  original,  irre¬ 
spective  of  traditional  feeling  or  custom. 
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The  Bibte  Studj  Union. 

Great  Men  of  Israel. 


8inn>AT,  jvnnE  le,  ism. 

DAVID'S  OLD  AGB :  THE  REBELLION  OF 
ABSALOM. 

2  Samuel  xv  xix. 

David  had  reigned  some  thirty  years  and  was 
about  sixty  years  old  when  his  best  beloved  son 
Absalom  undertook  to  wrest  the  kingdom  from 
him.  At  this  time,  Absalom  was  the  King’s 
eldest  son  (for  he  had  lately  slain  his  elder 
brother  Ammon,  xiii.  23-29),  and  his  conspiracy 
was  the  more  atrocious  for  being  needless,  as  he 
might  have  expected  soon  to  succeed  hie  father 
in  the  course  of  nature. 

Absalom  was  a  strikingly  handsome  man,  (xiv. 
25)  and  doutbless  a  man  of  great  personal  charm. 
It  would  appear  that  be  counted  on  this  charm 
to  aid  him  in  winning  adherents  from  his  father’s 
cause ;  but  personal  beauty  and  charm  were  not 
his  only  reliance.  He  began  his  direct  attempts 
by  puttting  on  a  degree  of  state  (xv.  1)  unknown 
to  the  simple  manners  of  Palestine  at  that  time, 
though  common  to  other  Oriental  rulers.  By 
this  pomp  and  magnificence  be  no  doubt  intended 
to  dazzle  the  multitude;  but  be  went  farther 
than  this.  By  a  show  of  deep  personal  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  welfare  of  his  father’s  subjects  (vss. 
2,  3)  and  of  earnest  desire  that  justice  should 
be  done  even  the  most  insignificant  of  them  all, 
by  thinly  veiled  promises  of  better  times  in  store 
for  every  one  when  once  he  himself  should  come 
to  the  throne  (vs.  4),  he  fairly  “stole  the  hearts 
of  the  men  of  Israel’’  (vs.  6).  The  task  was  all 
the  more  easy  because  of  the  strong  though  sup 
pressed  feeling  of  displeasure  with  the  King 
which  had  been  aroused  by  his  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  Uriah,  the  Hittite,  and  his  wife  Bath 
sheba  (chaps,  xi.,  xii. );  because  of  an  under¬ 
lying  popular  contempt  of  a  king  who  could 
permit  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son  to  go  unpun 
ished,  even  though  the  murderer  was  hie  favorite 
child ;  still  more,  perhaps,  because  in  the  rapid 
enlargement  of  David’s  Kingdom  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  luxury,  taxes  and  imposts  were  often 
exorbitant  and  many  righteous  complaints  did, 
no  doubt,  pass  unnoticed.  Moreover,  the  days 
of  David’s  splendid  deeds  were  long  past;  he 
had  become  content  to  remain  luxuriously  at 
home  while  his  soldiers  went  forth  to  battle 
(xi.  1),  and  the  early  admiration  of  David  as  a 
man  of  splendid  deeds  was  not  shared  by  the 
younger  men,  Absalom’s  contemporaries,  who 
had  not  known  him  in  the  old  beroicc  days.  It 
was  easy  then  for  Absalom  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

Yet  he  acted  warily.  It  required  four  full 
years  (xv.  7,  the  word  /orty  is  a  copyist’s 
nautral  mistake  for  four)  for  the  preliminary 
work.  When  the  moment  came,  Absalom 
aatutely  fixed  upon  Hebron  (vss.  7,  9,)  as  the 
scene  of  the  revolt,  fur  not  only  was  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  distant  from  Jerusalem  for  safety  in  the 
first  instance,  but  being  the  ancient  capital  and 
sanctuary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah— never  very  well 
pleased  that  their  tribesman  David  should  have 
choeen  a  city  of  Benjamin  (Jerusalem)  for  hie 
capital— the  people  of  Hebron  would  naturally 
ralily  round  the  banner  of  one  who,  as  they 
supposed,  intended  to  make  their  city  the 
national  capital. 

All  bis  plans  being  well  laid,  the  moment  for 
action  had  come.  Absalom  obtained  from  hia 
unsuspecting  father  permission  to  hold  a  sacri¬ 
ficial  feast  in  Hebron,  and  there  he  proclaimed 
the  revolution.  Hie  cause  was  strengthened  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  King’s  former  chief  coun 
sellor  (vs.  12),  Ahithophel,  the  grandfather  of 
Bathsheba  (xi.  3;  xxiii.34),  who  had  of  late  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  court  to  his  own  house  at  Qiloh 


(xv.  14) ;  and  also  by  the  presence  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  courtiers  (vs.  11)  who,  m  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  conspiracy,  must  have  been  taken 
with  him  by  Absalom  as  in  some  sort  hostages. 

The  news  of  Absalom’s  revolt  came  to  David 
only  when  it  had  been  successfully  carried  out. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  aged  King  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  his  own  capi 
tal ;  the  account  of  his  prompt  departure  from 
Jerusalem  gives  some  signs  that  concealment  m 
well  as  flight  was  necessary;  that  the  King  did 
not  deem  himself  safe  from  personal  violence. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  alone,  and  probably  dis¬ 
guised  to  “the  Far  House’’  (vs.  17,  A.  V.  “a  place 
that  was  afar  ofF ;’’ )  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  place  of  rendezvous- a  house  outside  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  vale  of  the  brook 
Kedron.  There  David  was  joined  by  his  house¬ 
hold  and.body  guard,  the  valiant  Six  Hundred, 
headed  by  the  faithful  Thirty  and  Three 
(xxiii.  23),  who  had  been  David’s  companions 
in  the  far  off  wilderness  days.  It  appears  to  be 
a  mistake  to  assume  from  the  words  “little 
ones’’  in  xv.  22,  that  the  families  of  the  guards 
went  with  them.  The  expression  is  not  infre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  “retain¬ 
ers”  (  ,  comp.  Isa.  lx.  22),  and  there  is  no 

reason  why  the  difficulties  of  the  flight  should 
have  been  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the 
obscure  and  unimportant  households  of  the 
guards.  However  the  rebellion  might  prosper, 
these  would  incur  no  danger  by  remaining  in 
Jerusalem ;  it  was  only  David,  his  wives,  and 
their  families  who  were  in  danger,  in  case  of 
Absalom’s  successful  assault  of  the  capital  city. 

No  doubt  David  deeired  to  save  this  strong 
and  beautiful  city  from  the  horrors  of  siege  and 
internal  uprising.  It  is  certain  that  hie  flight 
was  not  dictated  by  cowardice,  for  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  bis  intention  to  oppose  the  rebellion  as 
soon  as  be  could  assemble  his  forces.  But  it  was 
impossible,  in  Jerusalem,  to  distinguish  friend 
from  foe.  .  Absalom  had  for  four  years  been  un¬ 
dermining  his  father  in  his  own  capital,  and  an 
outbreak  there  would  have  been  to  the  last 
degree  bloody  and  disastrous,  whichever  side 
might  win  the  day.  East  of  the  Jordan,  David 
was  sure  of  support.  He  bad  lately  added 
Ammon,  Syria  of  Damascus,  and  Zobah  to  his 
empire  (chaps  viii.,  x. ),  and  the  latter  petty 
principalities  (portions  of  the  wreck  of  the  great 
empire  of  the  Hittites,  lately  gone  to  pieces), 
felt  themselves  so  much  more  secure  in  relations 
with  this  powerful  empire  than  they  could  have 
been  as  independent  bodies,  that  their  allegiance 
to  David  was  very  surely  to  be  reckoned  on. 
From  Mahanaim,  that  far  Eastern  stronghold 
in  Gilead,  which  the  eon  of  Saul  bad  made  hia 
capital  (chap,  ii.8),  ii  would  be  easy  for  David  to 
send  messengers  and  assemble  an  army  of  hardy 
warriors  whose  loyalty  was  as  certain  as  their 
prowess.  And  therefore,  though  with  grief 
indescribable,  with  signs  of  mourning  and  with 
tears,  David  and  his  body  guard  took  their  sad 
way  over  Olivet  and  down  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  across  the  river  to  the  stronghold  of  Gilead. 

How  carefully,  even  in  the  burry  of  flight, 
David’s  plans  were  laid  for  ultimate  victory,  is 
seen  in  his  refusing  the  company  of  his  trusted 
friend,  Husbai,  the  Archite  (xv.  32),  sending 
him  to  Jerusalem  to  endeavor  to  defeat  Absalom 
by  evil  counsel ;  and  by  his  sending  back  the 
priests  who  joined  him,  bringing  the  ark  of 
God.  David’s  religion  was  too  genuine,  too 
much  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  to  permit 
him  to  make  a  fetich  of  the  ark,  or  expect  that 
its  presence  with  him  could  bring  him  super 
natural  aid.  Inside  the  walla  of  Jerusalem  the 
priests  might  be  hie  efficient  helpers,  keeping 
him  informed  of  Absalom’s  movements  (vss. 
24-29). 

As  David  had  foreseen,  Absalom  gained  blood¬ 
less  poeaeaeion  of  Jerusalem  (xvi.  15),  and  once 
there,  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  (vs.  23)  would 
have  led  him  on  to  a  complete  though  parricidal 


victory  (xvii.  1-3),  and  a  speedy  subjection  of 
the  kingdom,  bad  not  David’s  friend  flushai 
been  there  with  artful  counsel  (vss.  6  12)  to 
delay  the  prompt  execution  of  Ahithophel’e 
plans  (vs.  14),  and  give  David  time  to  aaeemble 
an  army.  Word  that  Husbai ’a  designs  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  was  promptly  sent  to  David  by  the  sons 
of  the  two  priests  (vss.  15,  16),  who  had  con¬ 
cealed  themselves  outside  of  the  walls  (vs.  17) 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  evade  detention 
or  pursuit  when  once  the  message  was  brought 
them  by  a  trusty  woman  servant.  Not  without 
danger  (vss.  18  21),  the  two  youths  brought  their 
message  to  David,  who  at  once  hastened  his 
movements,  now  that  concealment  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  time  was  afforded  him  for  action. 

Although  the  account  of  the  battle  follows  im¬ 
mediately  (xvii.  26;  xviii.  1-7),  it  is  certain 
that  several  weeks  must  have  elapsed,  while 
the  two  great  armies  were  being  collected;  that 
of  Absalom  from  the  tribes  west  of  the  Jordan, 
and  that  of  David  from  hia  Eastern  allies  and 
dependants.  The  battle  took  place  not  far  from 
David’s  headquarters  at  Mahanaim,  in  a  for¬ 
est  or  jungle  called  “of  Ephraim”  (vs.  6); 
probably  from  some  settlement  of  Ephraimites 
in  the  turbulent  days  of  the  Judges  (Jud.  vii. 
24;  comp.  xii.  4.  There  are  no  forests  or 
jungles  west  of  the  Jordan).  By  the  affection¬ 
ate  entreaties  of  his  entire  army,  David  was  re¬ 
strained  from  venturing  his  own  person  at  the 
head  of  his  army ;  a  victory  over  Absalom  would 
be  no  victory  if  the  King  were  slain.  Jtab, 
David’s  general,  saw  that  the  converse  was  true; 
that  while  Absalom  lived  there  could  be  no  real 
peace,  even  though  victory  were  attained;  but 
Daivd’s  love  for  Absalom  had  not  been  killed  by 
his  son’s  unfilial  conduct.  There  is  nothing 
more  pathetic  in  all  David’s  history  than  his 
parting  command  to  his  generals  to  deal  gently 
with  Absalom  (vs.  5). 

And  when  the  news  of  victory  came,  victory 
purchased  by  Absalom’s  death,  the  heart  of  the 
old  King  was  broken.  His  kingdom  was  indeed 
preserved  from  civil  war,  and  could  be  banded 
down  in  all  its  glorious  unity  to  his  young  son, 
Solomon,  the  man  of  peace ;  but  the  great,  im¬ 
pulsive,  loving  heart  of  David  never  recovered 
from  the  s9rrow  of  the  hour  when  he  learned 
that  Absalom  was  dead  (xviii.  32,  33). 

Thk  Risen  Lord. 

Matt,  xxviii.  8  20. 

Golden  Text. — I  am  be  that  livetb  and  was 
dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  forevermore. — Rev. 
i.  18. 

“They”  in  the  first  verse  of  our  lesson  refers 
to  the  women— the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and 
Salome,  who  had  gone  “very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing”  ‘^o  bring  spices  for  the  preservation  of  the 
body  of  Jesus.  They  had  found  the  stone  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sepulchre  rolled  away,  the  body 
of  Jeeus  gone,  and  two  angels  there,  who  told 
them  that  Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
bade  them  carry  the  news  to  the  disciples. 
Obediently  t  ey  departed,  with  the  joy  and  also 
the  awe  that  were  natural  in  view  of  such  mar¬ 
vellous  intelligence. 

On  the  way  they  met  the  Lord  himself  (verse 
9)  who  greeted  them  with  the  word  ’  Rejoice.” 
Who  can  imagine  their  joy— the  ecstasy  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  yet  the  fear  that  must  have  over¬ 
whelmed  them  ?  But  Jeeus  gives  them  some¬ 
thing  to  do  for  him :  he  repeats  the  message 
which  the  angels  had  given  the  women,  that 
his  disciples  are  to  meet  in  Galilee  (verse  10, 
comp,  verse  7). 

At  the  request  of  the  Jewish  rulers  Pilate  bad 
set  a  guard  around  Jeius’  tomb,  I4st  the  disci¬ 
ples  should  steal  away  his  body  and  say  that  he 
was  risen  (Matt,  xxvii.  62-66).  But  the  guard 
had  seen  the  angel  appear  to  open  the  tomb,  and 
had  been  terrified  into  temporary  unconscious¬ 
ness.  They  could  only  report  the  facts  to  the 
chief  prieata ;  and  these  could  dev ise^ no  better 
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coune  of  coDdact  than  to  couDBel  the  guards  to  should  have  more  young  women  like  Ruth.”  Crowds  throng  to  hear  him  whenever  he  speaks, 

accuse  themselves  of  unfaithfulness  to  their  The  still  more  vital  fact  is  that  if  you  are  to  They  have  asked  him  if  he  is  not  the  foretold 

trust  (Matt,  xxvii.  13),  promising  to  stand  be-  have  old  age  as  generous  and  gracious  as  Naomi,  prophet,  and  then  his  subsequent  triumphs  lead 
tween  them  and  the  death  penalty  (verse  14) ;  a  you  must  have  youth  as  true  and  tender  as  was  them  to  ask  if  he  is  not  even  the  long  promised 
large  bribe  was  given  them,  and  the  report  that  Ruth.  Crabbed  youth  is  a  never  failing  Messiah.  There  is  not  a  bitter  note  in  John’s 
Jeeus’  body  had  been  stolen  away  was  industri-  receipt  for  a  sour  old  age.  If  you  desire  the  answer,  fle  lays  no  claim  to  being  the  Christ, 

ously  circulated  (verse  15).  luscious  fruits  of  autumn,  you  must  have  the  True  manhood  rarely  scales  a  higher  summit 

Meanwhile  Jesus  kept  his  appointment  with  sunshine  of  spring  and  summer.  The  world  than  did  John  when  he  said,  “He  must  increase, 
his  disciples.  Not  only  the  eleven,  but  as  St.  owes  the  historian  of  Ruth  a  great  debt.  What  but  I  must  decrease.”  “A  man  can  receive 
Paul  tells  us,  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  writer  of  fiction  would  have  dared  to  find  his  nothing,  except  it  be  given  him  from  above.” 
(1  Cor.  XV.  6)  saw  him  at  this  time  in  “the  heroines  in  two  childless,  almost  penniless  wid-  John  wished  for  nothing  but  that  which  God 
mountain  of  Galilee  which  he  had  designated”  ows  T  “Widowhood,  woe,  and  want — rad  trinity  had  allotted  to  him,  and  he  believed  that  God 
(Matt,  xxviii.  16).  Even  among  those  so  highly  needing  no  words  to  add  to  their  distinctness.”  would  send  it  to  him  without  his  scheming  to 
favored  as  to  be  vouchsafed  an  interview  with  A  passing  emotion  might  have  stirred  Ruth  to  get  it,  or  without  his  belittling  or  maligning 
their  risen  Lord  there  were  “some”  who  say,  “Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,”  but  only  the  Christ. 

“doubted,  ”  the  very  earnestness  of  their  desire  an  abiding  principle  could  have  sustained  her  By  what  are  your  friends  going  to  remember 
that  this  should  indeed  be  their  beloved  Master  when,  next  day,  she  trudged  forth  to  toil  in  a  you  throughout  all  eternity  f  Nathanael  can 
making  it  difScult  for  them  to  believe  that  it  barley  field  under  an  Oriental  sun.  We  heard  never  forget  that  Philip  brought  him  to  Christ, 
was  truly  he.  Peter  once  say,  “To  whom  shall  we  go  for  thou  The  story  is  a  simple  one.  He  and  Philip  were 

The  last  teaching  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  then  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  T”  and  yet  a  little  friends.  Philip  had  found  Christ  and  he  could 
pieeent  there  and  those  who  to  the  end  of  time  later  we  saw  him  run  away  from  the  Master,  not  be  content  until  he  had  brought  Nathanael 
shall  believe  on  him,  was  that  all  power— author-  and  add  profanity  to  bis  denial  of  him.  Balaam  to  Christ.  Timothy  can  never  forget  that  it  was 
ity — was  now  his  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (verse  preaches  like  a  prophet  when  be  says,  “Let  me  bis  friend  Paul  who  brought  him  to  Christ,  and 
18)  and  that  they  were  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  who  so  mightily  aided  in  building  him  up  in 
him  through  all  the  world  and  bring  all  men  to  end  be  like  his,”  and  yet  he  schemes  like  a  likeness  to  Christ,  and  who  also  commiesioned 
allegiance  and  obedience  to  him.  The  task  devil,  a  little  later,  in  order  that  by  perversion  him  as  a  laborer  for  Christ.  Even  the  poor  fel- 
might  seem  bard,  but  not  when  they  knew  that  of  his  powers  he  may  win  a  bribe.  Ruth’s  low  out  of  whom  Christ  cast  the  devils  had 
Jesus  would  always  be  with  them,  even  to  the  speech  in  Moab  is  not  more  gracious  than  her  friends.  Though  he  could  not  be  restrained  or 
end  of  the  age  (verse  20).  conduct  in  Bethlehem.  She  had  learned  of  that  even  bound  with  chains,  still  he  had  friends 

_  God  to  whom  Naomi  was  so  true.  Change  but  who  had  not  deserted  him.  What  heart  ache 

»  -vT  T7\T'PVT7  A  T  rrMD  scene,  and  how  apt  are  the  and  sorrow  his  infirmity  had  cost  them.  Now 

Lllivlo  1  l/lJN  t/JN  Ut/ilV  L/I\  words  of  Longfellow,  he  becomes  their  benefactor.  He  is  to  go  to 
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>rds  of  Longfellow,  he  becomes  their  benefactor.  He  is  to  go  to 

‘Ye  who  believe  in  affection,  that  hopes,  and  endures 

and  is  patient,  '  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for 

Ye  who  believe  in  the  beantyiand  strength  of  woman's  him,  and  had  mercy  on  him.  When  they  saw 
-n  *1.,  ...  coming,  their  first  thought  must  have  been 

happj  »  of  flight.  This  restored  friend  telle  them  of  a 


Nor  was  Naomi  unblessed,  for  she  found  that 


him  coming,  their  first  thought  must  have  been 
of  flight.  This  restored  friend  telle  them  of  a 
mightier  friend,  by  whose  might  he  has  been 
freed.  So  faithful  a  witness  is  he,  that  a 
revival  follows. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting,  Mrs. 
Finks  read  a  psalm  of  praise  and  reviewed  with 


Mrs.  Pierson  spoke  of  a  blessed  meeting  on 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  some  finely  woven 


16.  Philip  and  Nathanael.  John  1:43-51.  “  Age  le  opportunity  no  lea?  revival  follows. 

17.  Paul  and  Timothy.  Phil.  2:  19-21-  2  Than  youth  Iteelf,  tho’ In’another  dress,  - 

18.  T^iTrlinrof  Ood.  Jas.  2: 14-23.  by  day."  WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

19.  Topic— True  friendship.  Prov.  18:  24;  Their  faith  in  God  cemented  their  friendship  At  the  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting,  Mrs. 

Mark  5: 16-19;  John  15:  12-15.  fo,  egch  other.  Finks  read  a  psalm  of  praise  and  reviewed  with 

A  mother-in-law  and  a  daughter  in-law  the  To  put  it  in  the  matter  of  fact  language  of  thanksgiving  the  successful  annual  Assembly 
truest  and  most  devoted  of  friends,  why  not?  every  day  life,  Jonathan  was  the  Heir  Apparent,  at  Winona,  which  in  the  absence  of  our  beloved 

This  ought  to  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  Oavid  was  the  Pretender.  That  is  the  way  President  and  in  anticipation  of  unknown  diffl- 

It  is  one  of  those  facta  which,  by  its  frequency  Saul  saw  it,  and  he  wished  to  have  Jonathan  culties  and  responsibilities,  bad  filled  our  souls 

of  recurrence,  ought  to  remove  all  strangeness  view  it  in  the  same  light.  He  rallied  him  be-  with  apprehension. 

from  the  idea.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  cause  he  displayed  so  little  foresight.  Jonathan  Mrs.  Pierson  spoke  of  a  blessed  meeting  on 
forlornest  day  of  a  man’s  life  should  be  that  on  was  a  man  of  heroic  mould.  His  daring  had  Friday,  which  was  led  by  Mrs.  Kendall,  of  the 

which  his  wife’s  mother  arrives  at  his  home,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people.  Had  there  admirable  addresses  of  our  missionary  teachers 

Granted  that  mothers- in-law  occasionally  med-  been  the  least  taint  of  meanness  in  him,  or  of  and  of  the  inspiring  presence  of  nine  Synodical 
die,  it  is  only  the  promptings  of  a  deep  and  suspicion,  or  jealousy,  he  might  have  called  missionaries.  Mrs.  James  had  suggested  that 
tender  love  which  wishes  the  beet  and  the  truest  David  an  upstart.  Had  he  not  been  a  Shepherd  the  women  should  meet  Sunday  morning  to 
things  for  the  beloved  son  or  daughter  for  whom  only  a  little  while  ago  ?  Had  not  bis  own  pray  for  the  Home  Board.  There  was  here  a 
they  would  gladly  surrender  life.  What  shall  be  brother  charged  him  with  ambition  on  the  day  realizing  lenee  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  and 
said  of  sons-in  law  and  daughters  in-law  who  he  slew  Goliath  ?  Let  history  with  its  grimy,  never  had  they  witnessed  such  wonderful  enthu- 
are  often  needlessly  and  heartlessly  cruel.  If  gory  pages  tell  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  siasm  in  Home  Missions  as  was  manifested  the 
this  earth  is  anywhere  shadowed  by  a  meaner  David  had  Jonathan  been  a  scheming,  grasping  following  Tuesday. 

man  than  the  one  who  takes  a  beautiful  and  man.  Some  are  disposed  to  give  Jonathan  all  At  the  last  monthly  meeting,  some  finely  woven 
beloved  daughter  from  a  happy  home,  to  be  his  the  credit  in  this  firm  friendship.  David’s  noble  and  tastefully  colored  Alaskan  baskets  were 
wife,  and  who  then  slights  or  snubs  the  woman  bearing  must  not  be  overlooked.  Had  be  not  offered  for  sale,  also  some  beautifully  finished 
to  whom  he  owes  that  noble  wife,  I  have  yet  to  been  anointed  by  Samuel,  the  prophet  of  God,  silver  spoons,  the  work  of  Rudolph  Walton,  whose 
see  him.  He  has  a  worthy  compeer  and  rival  in  to  be  the  successor  of  Saul  ?  Why  should  he  history  is  familiar  to  many,  and  of  whom  Mr. 
the  woman  who  marries  a  young  man,  and  then  dally  T  Why  fritter  away  time  in  avoiding  McAfee  said:  “He  is  the  fruitof  the  Sitka  mis- 
purposely  and  persistently  hurts  the  woman  to  Saul,  and  in  conference  with  Saul’s  son  in  order  sioo,  a  gentleman  highly  respected  and  an  elder 
whom  she  owes  that  husband.  Selfishneta  is  the  that  he  might  escape  with  his  life,  when  a  in  the  Church.  Hie  home  is  in  one  of  the  model 
cuBcusin  of  true  friendahip.  It  is  the  absence  sword  thrust  would  free  Israel  of  a  king  who  cottages  where  he  is  training  up  his  children 
of  this  monster  which  makes  the  incidents  con-  was  a  hindrance,  and  enthrone  God’s  anointed  f  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go,  by  teaching 
nected  with  Ruth  and  Naomi  so  charming.  It  Jonathan  cared  not  for  a  throne  to  which  God  them  the  We^minster  catechism.”  While  in 
is  its  presence  which  disturbs  so  many  home  had  not  called  him,  and  David  cared  not  for  the  Alaska,  Mr.  McAfee  met  a  gentleman  possessed 
scenes.  Not  long  since  I  heard  of  a  mother- in-  throne  before  the  time  God  had  appointed.  As  of  nuggets  of  gold,  who  described  the  long  and 
law  and  daughter-in-law  who  vied  with  each  in  the  case  with  Naomi  and  Ruth,  we  get  back  wearisome  process  by  which  the  gold  is  obtained 
other,  at  each  home  coming,  to  see  who  would  after  all  to  God.  Their  faith  in  an  omnipotent  A  fire  is  built  on  the  surface,  and  the  earth 
get  the  first  kiss  from  the  man  who  was  the  and  omniscient  Ruler  of  the  universe  enabled  found  beneath  is  strained  out,  then  a  second  fire 
husband  of  the  one  and  the  son  of  the  other,  them  to  be  the  truest  of  friends.  Centuries  is  built  and  the  process  repeated.  Cbilcat,  or 
Ruth  would  have  been  sorely  lacking  in  good  later  we  have  a  fine  illustration  of  the  way  in  Haines,  is  fourteen  miles  below  Skaguay  and 
sense,  perception  and  appreciation  had  she  not  which  faith  in  God  begets  and  perpetuates  the  mission  is  interfered  with  by  the  increase 
loved  the  gracious  Naomi,  and  Naomi  would  friendship.  Enemies  are  endeavoring  to  stir  up  of  the  white  population.  Mr.  McAfee  has 
have  been  equally  lacking  in  these  important  strife  between  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ,  effected  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  mission 
elements  had  she  not  loved  Ruth,  the  uncrowned  They  come  to  John  telling  him  that  Christ  is  property,  reserving  suflScient  for  all  missionary 
queen.  There  was  mutual  co-operation  and  in-  baptising  more  disciples  than  he.  Till  now,  purposes  now  and  in  the  future,  even  though 
apiration.  It  is  both  easy  and  true  to  say  that  John  has  been  the  most  popular  orator  or  there  should  be  a  city  of  25, OCX)  people. 

“if  we  bad  more  matronly  women  like  Naomi,  we  prophet  that  Israel  has  known  for  centuries.  i  Many  reports  adverse  to  Dr.  Jackson  and  the 
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misBion  are  circulated  by  unprincipled  men  be 
cause  a  better  mode  of  living  among  the  natives 
interferes  with  their  profits;  yet  a  jriter  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  who  is  not  a  professing 
Ohristian,  stated,  that  if  one  wished  to  know 
something  of  the  success  of  missions,  he  needed 
only  to  visit  the  Sitka  Christian  village  and 
contrast  it  with  the  heathen  settlement.  People 
see  what  they  wish  to  see.  They  leave  the 
steamer  and  go  into  the  ranche,  then  come  away 
saying  that  the  mission  is  a  failure.  One  finds 
as  the  fruit  of  our  school  work  a  happy,  earnest, 
consecrated  people.  The  members  of  the  native 
church  generously  sent  1165  to  help  liquidate 
the  debt  of  the  Board.  If  all  churches  had  done 
as  much  propcrtionately  to  their  income,  no 
debt  would  now  exist.  Mr.  Jones  of  Juneau 
said  that  the  people  never  give  less  than  ten 
cents  or  a  silver  dollar  for  the  collection.  He 
was  once  surprised  to  find  thirteen  pennies  in 
the  box.  Mrs.  Jones  remarked  that  there  were 
thirteen  tourists  present.  Again,  three  white 
men  attended  church  and  he  found  three  cents 
among  the  silver.  VVe  might  learn  lessons  of 
benevolence  from  these  people  who  have  just 
accepted  Christianity  and  who  are  rejoicing  in 
its  blessings. 

Mrs.  Frost,  wife  of  the  President  of  Berea 
College,  Kentucky,  took  part  in  the  devotional 
exercises. 

Work  Among  Spanish  Speaking  People. — 
From  the  Santa  Fe  school  Miss  Hays  writes: 
“Every  Saturday  evening  we  hold  a  Spanish 
service  in  a  dilapidated  building  in  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  city.  Mr.  Madrid,  pastor  of 
our  little  Spanish  church,  preaches.  Many  who 
fear  lest  they  shall  be  molested,  will  not  attend. 
Mr.  Madrid  has  been  insulted  repeatedly.  A 
man  met  him  on  the  bridge  one  evening  whose 
language  was  so  threatening  that  he  considers  it 
almost  unsafe  to  go  that  way  again.  He  is  an 
excellent  preacher  and  a  good  man,  and  ought 
to  be  supported  in  his  work.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  here.  Had  we  a  respectable  building 
in  a  good  locality  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the 
results. 

“Margarita,  who  was  here  last  year,  wrote: 
'We  don’t  have  nice  Christmas  at  home.  We 
only  go  to  mass  at  midnight  and  pray  for  gifts, 
but  we  never  get  any.  ’  There  has  been  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  among  the  girls  and  quite  a  number 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  belong  to  Jesus.  Oh, 
how  they  need  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
truth,  in  order  to  withstand  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  enemy  in  their  own  homes.  Surely  you  will 
pray  for  us.’’ 

Although  our  teachers  dread  the  home  infiu- 


The  Staff  of  Life 
in  Danger. 

Extreme  care  is  necessary  in  purchasing  baking 
powders  to  avoid  those  made  from  burnt  alum, 
phosphatic  or  other  harsh  acids,  of  which  there  are 
innumerable  brands  in  the  market. 

Great  efforts  are  made  to  foist  these  inferior 
powders  upon  consumers  by  the  inducement  of  a 
lower  price  and  by  grossly  false  representations  as 
to  their  ingredients  and  comparative  value. 

Alum  baking  powders  have  been  declared  by 
the  most  competent  authorities  injurious  to  health. 
Therefore  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  food.  They  are  sold  under  many 
names,  and  new  brands  are  continually  appearing* 

It  is  safe  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  new  or  doubt¬ 
ful  brand  until  you  have  had  it  analyzed.  The 
purity  of  any  powder  sold  at  a  lower  price  than 
Royal  may  be  suspected. 

Royal  is  a  pure  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder 
and  its  exclusive  use  is  the  practical  and  positive 
safeguard  against  alum  and  the  various  adultera- 
I  tions  found  in  other  brands.  It  has  been  analyzed 

3  and  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

I  chemists,  by  the  health  officers  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London,  etc.,  and  by 
eminent  physicians  and  scientists  generally,  who 
give  it  the  greatest  praise  for  its  marvelous  purity 
and  leavening  strength. 

The  Royal  powder  costs  only  a  fair  price  per 

i  pound,  and  is  cheaper  and  better  at  its  price  than 
any  similar  article  in  the  world, 

_ ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


ences  with  which  those  must  contend  who  leave 
the  school,  yet  truth  has  been  lodged  in  their 
memory  and  little  by  little  it  will  win  its  way. 
One  pupil  said:  “When  I  go  home,  1  will  not 
confess  to  the  priest,  and  if  my  mother  says  I 
must,  I  will  tell  her  the  Bible  does  not  say  so.’’ 

A  Raffle  for  Soule  in  Old  Mexico. — The  follow¬ 
ing  statement  made  by  Rev.  Francis  S.  Barton 
of  Pueblo,  Mexico,  appears  in  the  “Christian 
Endeavor  World’’:  “Yesterday  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Mexico  I  read  the  following 
notice:  ‘Raffle  for  souls.  At  the  last  raffle  for 
souls,  the  following  numbers  obtained  the  prize, 
and  the  lucky  holders  may  be  assured  that  their 
loved  ones  are  forever  released  from  the  flames 
of  Purgatory : 

“  ‘Ticket  841.  The  soul  of  the  lawyer,  James 
Vasquez  is  released  from  Purgatory,  and  ushered 
into  heavenly  joys.  ’ 

“  ‘Ticket  41.  The  soul  of  Madame  Calderon 
is  made  happy  forever.  ’ 

“  'Ticket  762.  The  soul  of  the  aged  widow, 
Francises  de  Parras,  is  forever  released  from  the 
flames  of  Purgatory.  ’ 

“  ‘Another  raffle  for  souls  will  be  held  at  this 
same  blessed  Church  of  the  Redeemer  on  Janu¬ 
ary  first,  at  which  four  bleeding  and  tortured 
souls  will  be  released  from  Purgatory  to  Heaven, 


according  to  the  four  highest  tickets  in  this 
most  holy  lottery.  Tickets,  one  dollar.  ^To  be 
bad  of  the  father  in  charge.  Will  you,  for  the 
poor  sum  of  one  dollar,  leave  your  loved  ones  to 
burn  in  Purgatory,  for  ages?’  ’’ 

Cubero,  New  Mexico. — “Our  Indians  seem  to 
be  steadfastly  trying, ’’ eays],Mies  Houston,  “to 
do  the  best  their  darkened  understandings  wil^ 
admit.  One  of  the  officers  said,  ‘We  will  have 
a  meeting  this  evening,  will  you  come  and  have 
a  prayer  and  read  the  Bible  to  the  people  f  ’ 
We  never  refuse  these  requests  We  read  to 
them  the  chapter  on  faith  from  Hebrews,  and 
after  a  short  talk  listened  to  an  old  Indian  who 
delivered  a  very  wise  and  ’earnest  discourse. 
The  interpreter  was  sitting  near  me  and  trans¬ 
lated  what  he  said.  Surely  many  of  these  must 
be  near  the  kingdom  ’’ 

Giving  Counted  a  Privilege.— “In  a  mission 
church  in  a  province  of  Turkey,  a  poor  widow 
with  five  children  was  helped  weekly  by  her 
church,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  cents.  Out 
of  this  was  brought,  week  after  week,  two  cents 
as  her  contribution  to  the  services  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  and  its  support  of  the  pmr.  At  first  the 
receiving  deacon  laushed,  saying  it  was  absurd 
to  bring  the  church’s  money  back  to  its  own 
doors.  The  woman,  weeping,  said:  ‘Is  it  not 
mine  after  you  have  given  it  f  And  cannot  I 
also  bring  my  tithe  with  the  others?’  ’’ 

H.  E.  B. 


SCHOOL.  THAT  BEGAN  AT  NOON. 

“The  Three  R’e  at  Circle  City’’  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  paper  by  Miss  Anna  Fulcomer  in  the 
June  Century,  in  which  she  says: 

“During  the  short  winter  days  it  would  often 
be  noon  before  all  the  children  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance.  Wnen  I  arrived,  at  nine  o’clock,  it 
would  either  be  dark,  or  brilliant  moonlight 
Smoke  might  be  seen  lazily  rising  from  four  or 
five  cabins  out  of  the  four  or  five  hundred.  I 
would  light  one  lamp,  and  wait.  By  ten  o’clock 
a  few  children  woula  straggle  sleepily  in,  just  as 
the  day  began  to  dawn.  Bpr  eleven  o’clock, 
shortly  after  sunrise,  the  majority  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  at  school,  some  coming  without  their 
breakfasts.  By  half  past  twelve  all  who  were 
comiog  that  day  would  have  appeared.  It  was 
bard  to  get  up  before  daylight  on  those  cold, 
dark  mornings.  I  often  u^  to  wish  that  I  was 
one  of  the  little  girls,  so  that  I  too  might  sleep 
until  daylight.  No  one  in  camp  pretended  to 
get  up  early,  unless  there  was  some  special  work 
on  hand  which  must  be  done.  As  I  was  going 
home  to  my  lunch  at  noon,  friends  would  some¬ 
times  call  out  to  me:  ‘Good  morning!  Gome  in 
and  have  some  breakfast.  We  have  fine  moose 
steak  and  hot  cakes.  ’  On  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  I  lived  and  slept  as  did  other  pMple.  Even 
when  one  did  not  sit  up  later  at  nisht  than  ten 
or  halLpast.  it  required  an  effort  to  rise  before 
daylight.  There  is  something  in  the  air  and  in 
the  manner  of  life  which  makes  one  sleepy.  As 
the  days  lengthened  the  children  came  earlier  to 
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Honei?-<3urc&  Meats 

WE  PRODUCE  THE  CHOICEST 
I  MILD  CURED  HAMS  AND 
BREAKFAST  BACON. 

For  delkkras  flavor  they  have  no 
equal,  are  “Government  Inspect- 1 
ed,”  and  genuine  always  bears  our 
trade  mark.  Order  of  your  dealer, 
and  after  using;  you,  also,  will  say.  | 
'•It  it’s  DOUPs,  it’s  the  BEST.” 

,  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  re- 
)  fuse  all  substitutes,  send  us  his  name 
)  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Cured  exclusively  by 

^  JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.. 
BUEi’KALO.  N.  Y. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

The  lut  monthly  meeting  for  the  eeaeon,  held 
June  fint,  wae  opened  with  the  usual  devotional 
■ervicee,  and  the  thought  was  emphasized  that 
even  if  out  of  the  range  of  missiouary  meetings 
during  the  summer  months  we  may  still  find 
much  to  do  for  the  Master,  and  we  must  never 
let  our  missionaries  feel  that  our  prayers  for 
them  cease. 

The  leader,  Mrs.  Dulles,  introduced  the  three¬ 
fold  subject:  Foreign  missionaries  the  subject 
of  our  magazinee;  Africa,  that  country  for 
which  we  must  always  pray  in  June,  and  the 
General  Assembly  from  which  our  delegate, 
Mias  Ellen  Parsons,  had  just  returned. 

Miss  Pareone  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
part  Foreign  Missions  had  in  the  Assembly 
program  from  the  preliminary  Conference, 
which  lasted  two  days  and  has  been  thoroughly 
approved  by  workers  and  the  Assembly,  to  Mr. 
Speer’s  magnificent  address  followed  by  pro¬ 
longed  applause.  Dr.  Pentecost  was  a  most 
welcome  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  gave  also,  a  fine  address  on  Sunday 
evening,  after  Mr.  Baer  bad  spoken  for  Home 
Missions  and  Christian  Elndeavor.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  a  delightful  informal  prayer  gathering 
of  missionaries  took  place,  both  men  and  women 
taking  part.  A  morning  devotional  meeting  led 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Roberts  of  Africa  was  peculiarly 
spiritual.  The  women’s  Foreign  Mission  day 
had  a  capital  program  prepared  by  Mrs.  Pratt 
of  Chicago,  who  presided.  Many  took  part, 
the  music  was  delightful,  snd  one  hour  was  filled 
with  short  talks  by  missionaries,  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Rhea.  One  of  the  Chicago  ladies  writing 
of  this  meeting,  said:  "Miss  Parsons  was  a 
power  and  always  said  the  right  thing.”  We 
understand  that  in  the  prolonged  disucssion  of 


GAVE  HIM  STRENGTH 


Pimples  and  Headaches  Cured 
and  Health  Improved. 

”  I  was  troubled  with  plmp'es  snd  besdsches.  I  would 
often  have  nose  bleed  which  would  leave  me  very  weak. 
Sometimes  I  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  and  remain 
several  hours,  but  when  I  arose  I  would  be  as  tired  as 
before.  I  concluded  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
after  taking  it  five  days  I  could  sleep  better.  When  I 
had  taken  three  bottles,  the  pimples  had  gone  and  my 
strength  was  restored.”  M.  Ehrentraut,  IMl  W.  Fayette 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Remember 

Hood’s  ®“"p®a'rilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  Medicine.  Sold  by  all  druggists, 
gl;  six  for  $fi.  Get  only  Hood’s. 


harmonlouslv  with 

nOOQ  S  a  Ills  Hood’s  tersapaii  11a. 


the  Asaembly  which  ended  in  the  decision  to 
merge  the  Assembly’s  two  magazines  into  one, 
to  be  published  in  New  Fork.  Our  Woman’s 
Work  for  Woman  was  cited  as  one  missionary 
magazine  that  has  no  deficit  and  some  years  has 
even  had  a  good  surpluA 

Taking  up  the  vast  subject  of  Africa,  the  map 
being  in  sight  of  all,  a  number  of  quotations 
were  read  by  different  ones.  England  seems  the 
most  prominent  of  the  nations  taking  part  in 
the  "scrabble  for  Africa.”  and  Cecil  Rhodes  is 
likely  to  verify  hie  promisee  to  paint  the  South¬ 
ern  end  of  the  map  English  red,  and  to  have  a 
railway  extending  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape.  But 
when  one  sees  bow  much  is  done  toward  justice 
and  civilization  and  the*  good  of  the  natives 
wherever  the  English  are  in  control,  one  cannot 
so  much  resent  the  fact  that  they  have  secured 
the  good  harbors,  the  navigable  rivers,  the 
healthy  regions  and  the  land  of  gold  and  dia¬ 
monds.  The  added  influence  of  English  missions 
was  eloquently  summed  up  by  W.  T.  Stead,  in 
an  extract  which  was  read  by  Mies  Gregory : 

"Another  reason  why  British  rule  has  spread 
so  rapidly  is  because  England  alone  among  the 
nations  carried  to  Africa  the  principle  of  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  conjoined  with  religious  propa¬ 
ganda.  British  Africa  is  the  product  of  three 
forces  —  British  conquest,  British  ^trade  and 
British  missions.  And  of  the  three  the  first 
counts  for  the  least  and  the  last  for  the  greatest 
factor  in  expansion  of  Britain  in  Africa.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests  sent  out  by  the  Pertu- 
guese  in  olden  days  were  zealous  but  intolerant. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests  sent  out  by  the 
Freethinking  French  Republic  have  only  recently 
arrived  on  the  field.  The  few  German  and 
Swiss  missionaries  have  been  too  few  to  leave 
much  mark  on  the  continent.  But  British  mis 
sionaries  have  been  everywhere  the  pioneers  of 
empire.  The  British  frontier  has  advanced  on 
the  stepping-stones  of  missionary  graves.  De 
duct  the  missionary  from  the  sum  total  of  the 
forces  which  have  colored  the  African  map  red 
from  Table  Mountain  to  the  Zambesi,  and  the 
Empire  disappears.  It  was  David  Moffat,  the 
missionary,  who  led  the  way  into  Central  Africa 
from  the  south.  It  was  his  dauntless  son-in- 
law,  the  missionary  Livingstone,  who  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent  in  which  he 
laid  down  bis  life ;  and  it  was  Moffat’s  successor, 
the  missionary  Mackenzie,  who  secured  the  open 
road  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  along  which 
Cecil  Rhodes  subsequently  marched  to  empire.” 

The  mission  of  Bishop  flartzell  and  his  effort 
to  bind  the  self  supporting  missions  of  Bishop 
Taylor  with  the  more  systematic  work  of  the 
Methodist  Church  was  described. 

Miss  De  Barru,  f  >rmerly  of  Mexico,  read  a 
carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  requirements 
for  a  foreign  missionary  in  Mexico.  Health  she 
gave  as  the  first  requisite,  with  a  good  digestion 
to  enable  one  to  enjoy  the  native  foods;  good 
horseback  riding  so  that  one  could  do  the  itin¬ 
erating  work  and  take  the  long  and  irregular 
journeys  between  stations.  She  quoted  freely 
from  the  letters  of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law 
DOW  at  work  there.  Mrs.  and  Mr,  Johnson. 

Miss  Holmes,  formerly  of  Syria,  gave  wbat  she 
considered  the  practical  qualifications  for  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  emphasizing  the  need  of  good  health, 
and  especially  good  dentistry,  by  some  woful 
tales  of  those  who  lacked  them.  She  wae  very 
thankful  that  she  could  make  good  bread,  and 
drive  a  nail,  (albeit  her  hands  were  sore  after¬ 
ward  !)  and  make  a  dress.  A  good  sleeve  pattern 
that  she  bad  from  America  went  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Syria,  helping  the  girls  to  make  neat 
dresses.  The  most  important  qualification, 
which  she  mentioned  last,  was  sanctified  common 
sense,  without  which  no  missionary  could  get 
on  comfortably  in  a  strange  land  or  with  bis 
own  associates. 

The  all  important  need  of  spirituality  in  a 
missionary  was  emphasized  by  a  quotation  from 


Hudson  Taylor  who  determined  that  "Whatso¬ 
ever  he  doeth  shall  prosper,”  should,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  be  fuRflled  in  bis  missions.  And  he  used 
to  rise  long  before  day  to  engage  in  prayer.  The 
qualities  of  heroism,  the  ability  to  play,  and 
others  were  mentioned. 

A  number  of  those  present  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  "Do  you  regret  being  a  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  f”  or  "What  are  the  compensations  7”  with 
beautiful  words  of  the  promises  which  had  been 
fulfilled,  or  stories  of  the  joy  of  winning  souls 
for  Christ  which  is  the  most  blessed  of  rewards. 
Then  followed,  as  a  close  to  the  meeting,  six 
short,  earnest,  personal  petitions  for  our  mission¬ 
aries,  those  in  Africa  being  mentioned  by  name, 
and  the  recent  murder  of  five  missionaries  in 
Sierra  Leone  not  being  forgotten. 

Dr.  Brown  made  an  announcement  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  for  missionary  candidates  to  be  held  for 
ten  days,  beginning  June  14th.  On  the  last 
evening,  Thursday,  the  23d,  there  will  be  a  fare¬ 
well  meeting  at  156  Fifth  avenue,  when  anyone 
will  be  welcome  to  meet  the  young  missionaries 
and  wish  them  God  speed.  S.  R.  D. 


LANGUAGE  OF  FLAGS. 

To  "strike  the  flag,”  is  to  lower  the  national 
colors  in  token  of  submission.  Flags  are  used 
as  the  symbol  of  rank  and  command,  the  offi¬ 
cers  using  them  being  called  flag  officers.  Such 
flags  are  square,  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
banners.  A  "flag  of  truce”  is  a  white  flag  dis¬ 
played  to  an  enemy  to  indicate  a  desire  for  a 
parley  or  consultation.  The  white  flag  is  the 
sign  of  peace.  After  a  battle,  parties  from  both 
sides  often  go  out  to  the  field  to  rescue  the 
wounded  or  bury  the  dead,  under  the  protection 
of  a  white  flag.  The  red  flag  is  a  sign  of  defi¬ 
ance,  and  is  often  used  by  revolutionists.  In 
our  service  it  is  a  mark  of  danger,  and  shows  a 
vessel  to  be  receiving  or  discharging  her  powder. 
The  black  flag  is  a  sign  of  piracy.  The  yellow 
flag  shows  a  vessel  to  be  at  quarantine,  and  is 
the  sign  of  a  contagious  disease.  A  flag  at  half 
mast  means  mourning.  Fishing  and  other 
vessels  return  with  a  flag  at  half  mast  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  loss  or  death  of  some  of  the  men. 
Dipping  a  flag  is  lowering  it  slightly  and  then 
hoisting  it  again,  to  salute  a  vessel  or  fort. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  goes  afloat, 
the  American  flag  is  carried  in  the  bow  of  his 
barge  or  hoisted  at  the  main  of  the  vessel  on 
board  of  which  he  is. 


CORRECT  BRAIN  CELLS. 

There  come  times  in  one’s  life  when  it  wel 
repays  to  take  a  personal  inventory  to  see  what 
is  necessary  to  make  life  more  of  a  success.  It  is 
frequently  found  that  some  physical  disability 
stands  in  the  way  and  robs  us  of  the  exercise  of 
our  powers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
brain,  whose  delicate  mechanism  is  easily  affected 
by  certain  habits  of  food  or  drink.  Coffee  for 
instance  is  a  peculiar  narcotic  drug,  and  directly 
affects  heart,  stomach,  and  brain  in  a  detri¬ 
mental  manner,  as  any  skilled  ph>eician  will 
attest. 

The  delicate  brain  cells  upon  which  we  depend 
for  skillful  thinking  and  planning,  cannot  proc  ed 
properly  with  their  work  if  interfered  with  and 
improperly  nourished.  Poetum  Food  Coffee  fur¬ 
nishes  the  food  elements  needed  to  rebuild  the 
grey  matter  in  brain  and  nerve  cells.  If  it  is 
properly  boiled  full  15  minutes  after  boiling 
commences  it  is  delicious.  Pereons  who  decline 
to  leave  off  the  use  of  coffee  entirely  will  find 
much  benefit  arise  from  using  half  Poetum  in 
their  coffee  and  are  generally  won  over  to  Poetum 
entirely,  when  the  result  in  bodily  and  mental 
vigor  is  observed. 

The  market  is  flooded  with  imitations  com¬ 
posed  of  various  things,  and  a  per  centage  of 
cheap  coffee  to  give  taste.  Care  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  regard  to  what  goes  into  the  human 
stomach. 
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THE  NAME  UPON  THE  WINDOW-PANE. 
In  the  old  Soottish  Inn  we  met, 

A  motley  gronp  from  every  land. 

Scholar  and  artist,  peer  and  priest, 

And  many  a  traveler  browned  and  tanned. 

All  pilgrims  waiting  for  an  honr. 

Chatting  in  idle  courtesy. 

And  yet  amid  the  drifting  talk 
A  little  message  came  to  me. 

It  happened  thus:  a  restless  boy 
Unto  the  dripping  window  went. 

Whose  glass,  scarred  with  a  thousand  names. 
His  mind  to  the  same  fancy  bent. 

He  sought  and  found  a  vacant  spot. 

And  took  the  diamond  from  bis  hand. 

But  ere  a  letter  bad  been  formed, 

A  voice  accustomed  to  command 

Cried,  “  Philip,  stop;  before  you  write. 

Consider  well  what  you’re  about.” 

”  Father,  why  should  I  hesitate  7” 

”  Because  you  cannot  rub  it  out  ” 

These  words  fell  on  my  idle  ear; 

I  said  them  o’er  and  o’er  again, 

And  asked  myself,  O  who  would  choose 
All  they  have  written  to  remain  I 

Unto  a  loving  mother  oft 
We  ali  have  sent,  without  a  doubt. 

Full  many  a  hard  and  careless  word 
That  now  we  never  can  rub  out; 

For  cruel  words  cut  deeper  far 
Than  diamond  on  the  window-pane; 

And  oft  recalled  in  after  years. 

They  wound  her  o’er  and  o’er  again. 

So  in  our  dally  work  and  life 
We  write  and  do  and  say  the  thing 
We  never  can  undo  nor  stay 
With  any  future  sorrowing. 

We  carve  ourselves  on  beating  hearts; 

Ah,  then  bow  wise  to  pause  and  doubt. 

To  blend  with  love  and  thought  our  words. 
Because  we  cannot  rub  them  out  I 


CHILDREN’S  DAT. 

"The  sweetest  day  of  all  the  year,”  said  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  "is  Obildreo's  Day. ” 

It  stands  at  the  head  of  “red  letter  days”  on 
her  calendar.  We  thought  how  full  of  love  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  her  heart  must  be,  for  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  is  so  closely  connected  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  acts  of  Hie  life.  As  soon  as 
a  little  child  is  able  to  speak  the  Christian 
mother  teaches  it  these  most  precious  of  all  the 
Saviour’s  words  for  children,  “Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me.”  From  the  child’s 
earliest  years,  Jesus  is  made  the  loving  Friend, 
who  stands  with  open  arms,  calling  the  little 
ones  to  come  to  Him.  Children’s  Day  is  in 
honor  of  that  best  Friend,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  lambs  of  His  flock.  On  that  day 
the  church— God’s  house— is  adorned  with  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  from  the  gardens,  the  woods  and 
the  tields.  The  sky  is  blue  and  the  earth  is  full 
of  sunshine  and  the  birds  are  in  full  song.  Last 
year,  when  the  children  had  finished  singing 
their  hymn  in  a  country  church,  the  sweet  notes 
of  a  little  bird  came  through  the  open  window 
near  the  pulpit.  He  was  singing  up  in  the  top 
of  a  tree  growing  near,  and  the  children  said 
the  little  bird  wished  to  keep  Children’s  Day 
with  them. 

It  is  a  sad  thought  that  so  many  children  in 
the  world  cannot  keep  Children’s  Day.  Some 
have  never  heard  of  Jesus,  and  others  who  have 
do  not,  as  yet,  know  about  Children’s  Day. 

Some  of  the  dear  ones  are  ill  in  their  homes  or 
in  hospitals,  and  will  feel  so  sorry,  that  they 
cannot  go  and  worship  with  you  in  your  beauti¬ 
ful  service.  If  you  can  do  something  to  make 
the  day  happier  for  them  by  carrying  them  flow¬ 
ers,  or  giving  them  a  song  service,  you  will  be 
doing  what  will  please  the  Lord  Jesus  very 
much.  He  came  to  the  «(orld  and  ministered  to 
the  sick  and  suffering  and  wishes  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  love  Him  to  follow  His  example.  You 
can  also  save  some  of  your  pennies  to  give  in 
the  offering  taken  up  in  the  flower  baskets  that 
day,  to  buy  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  those  who  do  not  know  Him  as  you  do. 


I  There  is  nothing  the  particular  person  selects 

^  more  carefully  than  the  soap  he  or  she  uses,  and 

^  rightly  so,  for  much  discomfort  results  from  the  use 

of  impure  soaps. 

I  Ivory  Soap  is  made  of  vegetable  oils  which  are 

soothing  to  the  skin.  It  can  be  used  as  often  as 
p  necessary,  without  causing  chapping  or  roughness. 

«  IVORY  SOAP  IS  99*y(U  PER  CENT.  PURE. 

^  Copyright,  1896,  bj  Tba  Proctor  *  UaabU  C*,,  ClaalMatL  j 


Young  people  do  not  realize  how  much  good 
they  can  do.  You  can  do  good  by  juat  being 
good  youreelvee.  A  boy  who  etande  up  for  the 
right  among  bis  playmates  has  a  great  influence 
for  good  over  them.  He  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  often  “the  other  boys”  will  follow  him,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  one  intent  on  wrong-doing.  In  a 
cemetery  a  little  white  etone  marks  the  grave 
of  a  dear  little  girl,  on  which  is  chiseled  these 
words:  “A  child  of  whom  her  playmates  said, 
'It  was  easier  to  be  good  when  she  was  with 
us.  ’  ” 

Years  ago  people  did  not  make  so  much  of 
child-life  as  they  do  now.  Children  were  seen 
but  not  heard  in  our  churches.  Now  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Children’s  Day  give  them  a  seat  and  a 
part  in  the  front  ranks  of  worshippers. 

“  We  have  found  there’s  room  /or  children. 

We  have  found  there’s  wrrk  to  do. 

All  our  hearts  and  hands  enlisting 
May  we  to  that  work  be  true. 

In  the  great  and  glorions  Army, 

Battling  with  the  hosts  of  sin. 

We  can  march  with  banners  flying. 

We  can  help  the  victory  win.” 

Susan  Tkall  Perby 

“What  is  Willie  crying  about?”  asked  Mrs. 
B.  of  Bridget,  who  had  care  of  the  little  boy  for 
the  afternoon. 

“Shure,  ma’am,  he  wants  to  go  across  the 
street  to  Tommy  Brown’s.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  let  him  go  ?” 

“ihey  were  having  charades,  be  said,  ma’am, 
and  I  wan’t  shure  as  he’d  had  ’em  yeti” 


AN  INNOVATION  AT  8INO  SING  PBI80N. 

Pe.haps  our  young  people  do  not  know  that 
newspapers  are  forbidden  to  prison  inmates.  They 
are  ignorant  of  what  is  transpiring  outside  of 
the  prison  walls  and  consequently  must  often 
feel  very  curious  to  know  bow  the  great  world 
moves  on  when  they  are  shut  out  of  it.  A  week 
or  two  ago,  the  officer^  of  Sing  Sing  prison  con¬ 
cluded  to  break  the  rule  and  tell  the  prisoners 
of  the  war  between  our  country  and  Spain.  It 
was  at  the  morning  chapel  service  that  the  war 
news  was  told  and  1,400  convicts  heard  the  news 
of  the  American  tight  at  Manila  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  audience 
paid  breathless  attention,  eager  not  to  miss  a 
word.  A  pause  followed  and  then  a  strange 
sound  was  heard.  The  men  in  gray  stripes  rose 
to  their  feet  and  gave  three  resounding  cheers 
for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 


KOSALIE’S  PBATEB. 

Rosalie,  after  saying  her  prayers  at  evening, 
kneeling  beside  her  little  bed,  always  murmured 
after  her  devout  little  “amen”  some  soft  words 
whose  meaning  her  aunt  could  not  catch. 

One  evening  she  questioned  the  child: 

“Rosalie,  what  is  it  that  you  say  svery  night 
after  you  have  flnished  your  prayers?” 

“Aunty,”  said  Rosalie,  solemnly,  “I  just  say, 

*  Dear  Lord,  this  is  Rosalie  Pittman  praying  now. ' 
You  see  so  many  little  girls  pray  at  just  this 
same  time,  and  I  thought  I’d  best  say  which  was 
me.” — Wide  Awake. 
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GLADBROOk. 


By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Thk  Cbcibb  of  ths  "Blaokbibd.  ” 

For  a  moment  there  was  conetemation  in  the 
old  pasture.  Jerry  stood  wonderingly  looking 
around  to  see  what  had  become  of  hie  rider, 
and  dnding  her  lying  upon  the  ground  at  hie 
side,  was  careful  not  to  move  until  she  had 
crawled  away  from  her  dangerous  proximity  to 
hie  feet.  By  this  time  her  friends  had  reached 
her,  and  helped  her  to  a  standing  posture. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Blanche?’’  cried  May,  whose 
face  was  whiter  than  the  victim’s  by  many 
degrees. 

“No,  not  much,  I  guess  I’’  replied  Blanche, 
in  a  rather  confused  way.  “It  shook  me  a  good 
deal,  and  my  wrist  pains  me  some.  Shall  we 
go  home  ?’’ 

The  others  were  only  too  willing,  this  accident 
having  decidedly  dampened  their  ardor  So, 
when  Fred  had  led  the  horse  back  to  hie  stall, 
denuding  him  of  hie  bright  array  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  and  had  rfjoined  his  companions,  they 
all  set  out  for  the  house.  On  the  way  thither 
Blanche  confessed  that  her  wrist  pained  her  not 
a  little. 

“Maybe  it’s  sprained,  like  your  foot, ’’ ven¬ 
tured  Mildred. 

“It  doesn’t  ache  quite  so  bad,’’  returned  the 
wounded  one  “It  may  not  be  such  a  nasty 
sprain.’’ 

At  this  juncture  small  Totty  attempted  to 
grasp  her  idol’s  hand  in  sympathy,  but  Blanche 
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drew  back  hastily,  with  unwelcome  tears  in  her 
eyes,  which  she  abruptly  dashed  aside.  Posi¬ 
tive  now  that  the  injury  was  worse  than  she  had 
anticipated,  Totty  turned  and  fled,  never  paus¬ 
ing  in  her  eagerness  until  she  had  dashed  into 
the  library  with  the  rather  startling  announce¬ 
ment  that  “Blanche  was  nearly  dead,  and  she 
fell  off  a  horse’s  back,  and  the  horse  stood  still 
as  nice  as  could  be,  and  they  were  all  commg 
now.’’ 

“Dear  me!  What’s  that?’’  cried  Mias  Cath¬ 
arine,  in  dire  distress. 

“They’ve  had  some  accident, ’’ replied  Mrs. 
Fanning,  rising  hastily,  knowing  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  that  she  would  soon  be  sought  for  con¬ 
solation  and  care. 

No  more  coherent  information  could  be  had 
from  Totty,  so  the  two  ladies  hastened  into  the 
yard  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  other  children, 
Totty  clinging  tightly  to  her  mother’s  skirts. 
They  had  not  long  to  linger  in  auspanee. 
Blanche  and  her  companions  came  to  hand,  and 
the  wounded  wrist  was  well  examined  by  Aunt 
Mabel. 

“Sprained,  I  should  sav. ’’  was  her  decision. 
“Come  into  the  library,  and  I'll  flx  it’’ 

While  the  wound  was  Deing  attended  to.  May 
told  the  entire  story  of  the  fall,  at  her  mother’s 
request 

“It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,’’  she  said,  at 
the  conclusion ;  “don’t  you  think  so,  Blanche?’’ 

“fes’m, ’’  said  Blanche.  “I  won’t  try  it 
again  in  a  hurry.  Aunt  Mabel.’’ 

“I  know  you’ll  keep  your  word.  You  rather 
spurred  her  to  do  it  by  ridiculing  her  other 
efforts,  Fred,’’  said  Mrs.  Fanning,  gravely. 

“Yes,  mother.  That  was  foolish,  too,  I  know, 
and  not  very  polite.  I  won’t  do  it  again,’’ 
replied  Fred,  honestly. 

So  that  was  the  outcome  of  Blanche’s  “sur¬ 
prise.”  The  flnery  was  removed  from  the  two 
little  girls,  and  all  retired  for  some  quiet  play, 
Blanche  with  her  wounded  arm  in  as  neat  and 
comfortable  a  sling  as  Aunt  Mabel  could  con- 
struci,  rather  downcast  in  spirit  as  she  thought 
of  the  former  days  of  forced  idleness. 

“I’ll  be  more  careful  after  this,”  she  groaned, 
in  much  distress  of  mind. 

“It  is  not  badness,  but  carelessness,”  said 
Aunt  Mabel,  kindly,  overhearing  the  despond¬ 
ent  murmur,  and  pitying  the  forlorn  penitent. 
“You  will  become  more  thoughtful  by-and  by,  I 
trust,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  more  such 
occurrences.” 

Blanche  resolved  that  that  fortunate  time 
should  not  be  long  deferred. 

In  spite  of  her  fears,  the  wrist  was  not  long 
in  healing,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  once 
more  her  old  lively  self.  These  summer  days 
passed  all  too  soon.  Mildred  thought  she  had 
never  known  such  delightful  months  as  these 
latest  ones  at  beautiful  QIadbrook.  8he  won¬ 
dered  whether  anything  could  ever  equal  the 
pleasures  she  had  already  had,  until  one  clear 
morning  when  Uncle  Tom  announced  that  they 
were  all  going  up  the  river  in  his  neat  yacht 
“Blackbird,”  for  a  picnic  of  several  days’  dura¬ 
tion.  That  this  was  considered  a  delightful 
scheme,  was  evident  from  the  bright  faces  and 
glad  shouts  of  her  cousins. 

“Has  the  yacht  been  repaired  ?”  queried 
Fred,  eagerly. 

“Yes,  dear  boy.  She’s  all  ready.  We  start  on 
Wednesday— to  morrow— and  will  not  be  back 
until  Saturday  evening.”  answered  Uncle  Tom, 
hastening  away  on  some  important  errand  con¬ 
nected  with  the  proposed  excursion. 

Left  alone  presently  with  May,  Milly  plied  her 
with  excited  questions. 

What  was  the  yacht  like  ?  Was  it  Uncle 
Tom’s  ?’|Had  May  ever  been  on  her  before  ? 

“She’s  all  Uncle  Tom’s,  every  bit!”  answered 
May.  “Another  gentleman  used  to  own  part  of 
her,  but  ‘Uncle  bought  his  share.  It’s  the 
loveliest  boat  you  ever  saw !  I  was  on  her  two 
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years  ago,  but  we  didn’t  have  such  a  nice  trip 
as  this  is  going  to  be.  The  yacht  sprung  a  leak 
not  long  before  you  came,  and  Uncle  Tom  sent 
her  all  the  way  back  to  the  builders  to  have  her 
repaired.  That’s  why  you’ve  never  seen  her. 
Oh,  I’m  BO  glad  to  go!”  and  May  danced  up 
and  down  in  Klee  until  Mildred  caught  the 
contagion  and  danced  as  merrily  as  her  cousin. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  the  picnic  everybody, 
even  Aunt  Catharine,  was  going  Cook  was 
baking  and  stewing  and  boiling  and  frying  in¬ 
numerable  good  things,  and  the  children  espe¬ 
cially  were  in  a  fever  of  expectation.  There 
was  general  joy  when  Wednesday  dawned  clear 
and  bright. 

After  a  breakfast  at  home  they  gathered  their 
various  belongings,  and  bundles,  and  set  ont 
for  the  wharf  where  the  “Blackbird”  win 
moored.  The  servants  waved  their  farewells, 
and  Dally  stood  upon  the  veranda  roof,  shaking 
a  napkin  as  large  as  a  small  sheet.  It  had  been 
a  surprise  and  disappointment  when  Dally 
begged  to  stay  at  home,  and  her  refusal  to  make 
one  of  the  happy  party  was  much  talked  about, 
various  explanations  being  given  for  her  strange 
action. 

“She  would  cot  say  why  she  wished  to 
remain,”  said  Aunt  Mabel.  “But  I  have  no 
doubt  she  has  some  good  reason.” 

And  then,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  vessel, 
and  more  important  subjects  entered  their 
minds,  this  one  was  dropped.  As  the  would-be 
voyagers  ran  out  upon  the  long  wharf,  a  simul¬ 
taneous  shout  burst  from  all  the  childish  lips. 

There  on  the  blue  waters  that  were  sparkling 
and  dancing  gaily  in  the  bright  sunlight,  lay 
the  “Blackbird,”  with  all  steam  up,  and  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Grant,  at  ease  near  the  glisten¬ 
ing  machinery.  The  yacht  was  long  and  low, 
painted  a  glossy  black,  as  her  name  indicated. 
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The  statement  made  by  many  repu¬ 
table  practical  painters,  that  two 
coats  of  paint  made  with  the  “  old 
Dutch  process  ”  White  Lead  is  equal  to  three 
coats  made  with  White  Lead  made  by  quick 
process,  is  fully  warranted. 

As  the  cost  of  applying  paint  is  about  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  materials,  it  follows  that 
White  Lead  made  by  the  “  old  Dutch  pro¬ 
cess  ”  is  by  far  the  cheapest.  It  is  also  the 
best. 
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with  a  broad  golden  band  upon  the  [bull,  just 
above  the  water’s  edge.  She  boasted  several 
cozy  state  rooms  and  a  comfortable  cabin;  her 
two  maete  were  tall  and  tapering ;  her  funnel 
was  black,  with  a  white  band  encircling  it  near 
the  top.  Her  ropee  were  new  and  clean,  her 
braes  work  glistened  bravely  in  the  sunshine, 
and  all  her  flags  and  pennants  were  floating  mer¬ 
rily  in  the  risins  breeze.  For  some  moments 
the  passengers  gazed  at  the  dainty  craft ;  then 
all  trooped  aboard  and  greeted  Mr.  Qrant,  evi¬ 
dently  an  old  friend,  with  much  gusto.  Mil¬ 
dred  thought  him  a  very  pleasant  man,  and, 
indeed,  he  was  the  best  engineer  Uncle  Tom  had 
thus  far  seen. 

Waen  all,  passengers  and  baggage,  were  safely 
aboard,  and  stowed  in  various  places  about  the 
yacht,  the  moorings  were  loosed,  the  whistle 
sounded  melodiously,  and  they  were  off  I 
Smoothly  and  swftly  they  steamed  up  the  river, 
the  sharp  bow  of  the  “Blackbird”  cutting  the 
blue  waters  like  a  knife,  and  the  propeller  caus¬ 
ing  a  long  line  of  boiling  surge  to  follow  in  their 
wake  as  they  rushed  onward.  As  the  sun  rose 
higher,  the  pleasure-seekers  drew  further  and 
further  under  the  protecting  awnings.  The 
children  were  jubilant,  one  and  all.  Every 
passing  craft  was  greeted  with  cheers,  whether 
it  were  old  Mr.  Dawson’s  Ashing  scow,  Mr. 
Acton’s  equally  dirty  tug,  or  fat  Mrs.  Dem- 
arest’s  yacht,  “Fanny,”  the  peer  of  the  “Black 
bird”  in  every  point  save  that  of  speed. 

As  they  advanced,  the  river  widened  and 
shallowed,  and  the  craft  flashed  by  sandy  banks 
and  other  obstructions  with  a  speed  and  agi4te 
that  astonished  the  attentive  ..Mildred. 
passed  long  lines  of  old  piers,  piles  without 
number,  people  engaged  in  fishing,  and  once 
surprised  a  party  of  boys  swimming ;  as  they 
darted  by  these  latter,  Uncle  Tom  cast  five  cent 
pieces  overboard,  which  clever  divers  brought 
safely  to  shore  in  a  twinkling. 

That  entire  day  they  sped  up  the  glassy  river. 
Dinner  and  supper  aboard  were  thoroughly  de¬ 
lightful  meals,  as  eaten  in  the  wee  cabin ;  and 
it  was  unalloyed  bliss  to  the  young  people  when 
night  came,  and  they  tumbled  at  last  into  the 
dainty  white  bunks.  To  be  sure,  the  one  occu 
pied  by  May  and  Mildred  was  so  narrow  that 
they  had  to  be  very  still,  for  fear  of  falling  out, 
but  that  only  gave  the  more  zest  to  their  slum¬ 
bers  I  Totty  was  in  raptures  with  her  bed- 
made,  as  it  was,  on  a  sort  of  shelf  like  arrange¬ 
ment  against  the  side  of  her  mother’s  cabin, 
with  the  whitest  of  lace  curtains  hanging  down 
before  it,  which,  when  closed,  formed  an  entire 
little  apartment  for  Totty  alone. 

But  in  the  morning  it  rained,  and  most  of  the 
childish  faces  were  dismal  enough  as  they 
peeped  out  upon  deck  after  breakfast.  Although 
the  awning  would  permit  them  to  play  outside 
the  cabin,  still  it  was  not  quite  as  much  fun  as 
sporting  in  the  yellow  sunbeams. 

“The  woods  will  be  all  wet  when  we  land,” 
said  Blanche,  dolefully  enough. 

“Uh,  it’ll  soon  clear  off  I”  cried  Mr.  Grant, 
cheerily.  “And  the  sun’ll  dry  the  woods  nicely 
before  two  o’clock.  We  won’t  land  till  then, 
you  know.” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  knows  anything  about  it,” 
grumbled  Blanche,  disconsolately. 
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“Oh,  my  I”  cried  May,  aghast.  “He  doee, 
too,  for  he  knows  everything  /” 

In  this  case  at  least,  Mr.  Grant  was  correct, 
as  Blanche,  with  radiant  face,  was  finally  obliged 
to  confess.  The  weather  e’eared  finely.  Long 
before  dinner-time,  the  gray  cloud-banks  parted, 
disclosing  patches  of  brightest  blue  behind, 
and  surely  never  before  had  colors  seemed  so 
beautiful  to  eager,  young  eyes  as  those  same 
pale  hues.  More  and  more  the  clouds  drifted 
asunder,  and  at  length  the  sun  burst  out  and 
shone  on  the  rain  drops,  turning  them  into 
brightest,  glittering  crystals  from  bow  to  stern 
of  the  trim  “Blackbird.  ” 

There  was  a  rain  bow,  too,  a  long  brilliant 
arch  across  the  dark  skies,  seeming  to  stretch 
from  the  zenith  directly  into  the  water  far 
ahead.  Gradually,  however,  it  faded,  to  Totty’s 
sorrow ;  who  wished  it  to  linger  till  the  yacht 
caught  up,  that  she  might  see  of  what  it  was 
made  I  Thus,  with  prospects  of  a  dry  landing, 
the  children  went  gladly  to  dinner. 

Again,  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Grant’s  predic¬ 
tion  was  verified.  They  steamed  up  a  creek  that 
flowed  out  from  the  main  stream,  until  they 
found  themselves  by  the  side  of  a  large  grove  of 
magnificent  trees,  comparatively  free  from  un¬ 
derbrush,  and  boasting  a  spring  and  open 
ground  for  the  raising  of  their  tent.  A  gang¬ 
plank  was  thrown  from  the  yacht  to  the  bank, 
and  over  this  the  merry  makers  proceeded,  find¬ 
ing,  to  their  joy,  that  the  ground  was  dry 
enough  for  any  picnic;  as  the  sun  shone  in  quite 
freely  upon  the  grass. 

Once  before,  that  same  season,  on  “old 
Nosey,  ”  the*  same  tent  had  been  erected  and 
now  the  burden  of  raising  and  securing  it  was 
comparatively  slight,  with  eCBcient  Mr.  Grant 
to  help.  The  yacht  steamed  out  to  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  where  ehe  could  lie  easily  at 
anchor;  and  a  row  boat  could  be  used  as  a 
transfer  between  the  dainty  craft  and  the  shore. 
These  preliminaries  arranged,  the  children 
romped  for  some  time ;  then  aided  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  savory  supper  in  the  woods.  One 
gathered  dry  sticks  for  a  tire ;  another  sought 
stones  for  a  stove  or  oven ;  a  third,  with  a  little 
assistance  from  Uncle  Tom,  carried  large  paila 
of  fresh,  coni  water  from  the  bubbling  spring 
that  trickled  down  among  some  tall  rocka  in  the 
distance. 

Going  to  bed  was  a  pleasant  thing  here.  The 
women  and  children  bad  the  tent;  Uncle  Tom 
and  Fred  stretched  themselves  in  blankets,  In¬ 
dian  fashion,  near  the  blazing  fire;  and  Mr, 


Grant  slept  on  the  yacht  to  watch  over  her. 
Here  there  were  no  owls  to  anaoy  them  with 
their  shrill  hoots,  and  not  many  mosquitoes  to 
sing  war-songs  in  their  long-suffering  ears;  so 
it  was  not  very  long  before  the  entire  camp  was 
wrapped  in  slumber. 

(To  be  continued.) 

OUR  LITTLE  GRAY  HELPER. 

Poorly  Equipped  by  Nature  He  Does  His  Wook  Well 

In  the  June  St  Nicholas,  Myrta  Lockett 
Avary  describing  the  work  done  by  the  humble 
earth  worm,  says: 

“We  have  a  little  gray  helper  who  cannot  hear, 
nor  see,  nor  make  any  noise.  He  wears  a  little 
gray  coat,  and  be  lives  in  tiny  caves  which  he 
burrows  out  for  himself.  Our  little  gray  helper 
has  no  feet,  so  he  crawls. 

“He  works  busily  for  us  all  day  in  the  ground 
under  our  feet,  coming  out  chiefly  at  night  to 
get  bis  food.  Then  he  does  not  take  anything 
which  any  one  wants,  but  only  fallen  leaves  and 
bits  of  stuff  which  no  one  cares  about,  and 
which  are  beet  out  of  the  way. 

“Although  much  less  fortunate  than  we,  hav¬ 
ing  neither  legs,  nor  feet,  nor  hands,  nor  eyes, 
nor  ears,  be  has  all  that  ia  necessary  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work  be  has  to  do;  and  since 
our  little  gray  helper  has  all  he  needs,  and  does 
his  work,  and  does  it  well,  we  may  think  of 
him  as  being  quite  content  and  happy.  And 
since  the  work  that  he  does  for  us  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  and  important  work,  and  since  he  does  it 
excellently  well,  we  need  not  regard  him  with 
less  than  respect. 

“He  has  a  rystem  of  blood-vessels,  a  nervous- 
system,  and — yes,  a  brain.  When  you  come  to 
consider  him  under  a  microscopie  and  in  relation 
to  the  work  be  has  to  do,  he  is  quite  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  exquisite  bit  of  mechanism.  He  uses 
his  brain,  and  has  wisdom  to  know  what  to  eat 
and  how  to  get  it  Though  be  has  neither  eyes 
nor  hands,  before  taking  anything  into  his  cave, 
be  examines  it  carefully  by  means  of  his  one 
sense  (touch),  and  with  his  little  upper  lip, 
which  the  scientists  call  prostomium.  This  lip 
is  very  sensitive. 

“He  is  prudent  and  thrifty,  always  dragging 
into  his  little  bouse  enough  to  secure  him 
against  the  coming  day,  for  blind  and  deaf  as 
he  is,  be  knows  it  is  not  wise  to  be  out  in  the 
day-time,  for  the  birds  and  their  babies  like 
him  entirely  too  well.  He  also  knows  that,  being 
of  a  chilly  nature,  he  will  need  to  be  k rapped 
up  a  bit  when  he  goes  to  sleep  in  hia  cave,  so 
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he  makes  his  own  little  bed  of  blades  of  grM 
and  bits  of  leaves  which  he  has  dragged  in  with 
the  little  lip  that  does  eo  much.  He  aeema  to 
like  fresh  air  when  he  can  get  it,  so  he  rests 
with  his  head  near  the  mouth  of  his  cave ;  and 
Mother  Nature,  realiiing  that  this  might  give 
Robin  Redbreast  an  unfair  advantage  of  him, 
provided  him  with  a  head  covering  darker  than 
the  rest  of  bis  coat,  and  very  nearly  the  color  of 
earth.”  _ 

HOW  IT  WAS  ACCOUNTED  FOB. 

Here  is  a  legend  passed  down  from  I  know  not 
how  olden  time,  about  the  way  Pontius  Pilate 
came  to  hie  end.  The  atrocities  be  had  perpe¬ 
trated  having  become  too  notorious  and  odious 
for  such  an  emperor  even  as  Tiberius,  he  was 
summoned  to  Rome  to  make  answer  to  the 
chargee  laid  against  him.  He  appeared  expect¬ 
ing  such  a  reception  from  his  emperor  as  he  bad 
a  right  to  expect  and  as  it  was  the  emperor’s 
full  purpose  to  give  him.  What,  therefore,  was 
hie  surprise  to  be  accorded  a  most  gracius  recep 
tion  and  to  be  dismissed  with  all  possible  tokens 
of  regard.  But  scarcely  bad  the  guilty  man 
retired,  wondering  what  had  taken  poeseesion  of 
the  angered  monarchs’  mind,  when  be  was  sum 
moned  back  and  in  all  baste.  It  appeared  that 
Tiberius  bad  lost  all  patience  with  himself  for 
his  weakness,  or  whatever  else  it  might  have 
been,  in  dealing  thus  with  a  criminal  of  so  dark 
and  bloody  a  type.  This  was  evident  to  the 
unhappy  man  at  his  first  glance  at  his  judge. 
But  what  was  his  renewed  surprise  to  find  those 
features  relax  into  mildness  not  only,  but  into 
absolute  suavity  and  even  ftvorl  Again  be  left 
the  Imperial  presence,  only  however  to  be  again 
summoned  back.  There  was  a  mystery  about 
the  matter  that  was  too  deep  and  dark  for  the 
attendants  at  the  court  and  for  the  emperor 
himself.  The  servants  took  it  upon  themselves, 
as  they  were  leading  him  back  into  the  audience 
chamber,  to  make  thorough  examination  of  his 
person,  when  the  secret  came  outl  It  seems 
that  Pilate  had  purchased  of  the  soldier  to  whom 
by  lot  it  fell,  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Lord,  and 
had  been  wearing  it  ever  since  under  his  robes, 
and  this  it  was  that  wrought  the  wonder  that 
justice  could  not  claim  its  victim.  The  coat 
torn  off,  the  prisoner  came  again  before  the 
indignant  Tiberius  to  be  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  death,  the  form  of  it  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  next  day  word  was  brought 
to  the  palace  that  Pilate  had  found  means  to 
commit  suicide.  “Well,”  said  the  emperor, 
"be  has  executed  for  me  my  sentence  upon  him, 
for  his  own  hand  would  not  spare  him,  and  no 
more  ignominious  death  could  there  be  than 
his.” 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  youngest  of  my  read¬ 
ers  will  have  guessed  the  riddle  thus  put,  but 
even  so,  I  tbink  all  will  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  turn  to  the  third  chapter  of  Paul’s  epistle  to 
the  Pbilippians  and  read  it  right  through,  re¬ 
minding  themselves  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  they  will  have  to  stand  at  a  bar  of  judg¬ 
ment.  What  shall  we  wear  in  that  awful  pres¬ 
ence  ?  E.  P.  Crane. 

Hanovbr,  Obrmant. 

WBEBK  ODB  BEPUBLIC  BB8TS. 

Pointing  to  the  family  Bible  on  the  stand, 
during  his  last  illness,  Andrew  Jackson  said  to 
his  friend:  “That  book,  sir,  is  the  Rock  on 
which  the  Republic  rests.” 

HOW  IT  STRIKES  A  BOY. 

Said  little  ifriinnv  Green, 

Thle  le  the  funniest  world  I’ve  ever  seen: 

A  fellow  Is  Bent  off  to  bed 

When  he  hasn’t  a  bit  of  sleep  In  his  head. 

And  he’s  hustled  out  of  It,  don’t  von  see. 

When  he’s  Just  as  sleepf  as  he  can  b- 1 

—Boston  Transcript. 

For  Seasickness  * 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  J.  FoCRNKSe-BRiCE,  of  S.  S.  Teutonic,  says : 
“  I  have  prescribed  it  in  my  practice  among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  travelling  to  and  from  Europe  in  this 
steamer,  and  the  result  has  satisfied  me  that  if  taken 
in  time,  it  will  in  a  great  many  cases,  prevent 
seaaioknees.” 


THE  POLICEMAN  A  BUGABOO. 

The  Times  Herald  of  Chicago  brings  to  notice 
this  “criminal  nursery  error,  ”  which  is  timely 
and  should  be  heeded  : 

“Among  nursery  errors  few  are  more  to  be 
condemned  than  that  which  converts  the  friendly 
policeman  into  a  bugaboo  wherewith  to  terrify 
naughty  children.  The  writer  once  saw  a  lost 
child,  a  pretty  girl  of  3  or  4  years  of  age,  evi¬ 
dently  the  daughter  of  well-to  do  parents,  almost 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  proximity  of  the 
policeman,  who  wished  to  take  her  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  bouee  as  the  first  step  toward  restoring  her 
to  her  home.  Not  long  ago  an  Eastern  paper 
told  a  pitiful  story  of  a  half  starved  waif  picked 
up  on  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  The  child 
had  for  days  been  dodging  the  policemen,  who 
were,  bad  be  but  known  it,  his  beet  friends. 

“One  of  the  first  lessons  taught  a”city  child 
should  be  that  among  the  policeman’s  chief  rea 
eons  for  existence  is  that  be  may  take  care  of 
good  children  ;  that  he  represents  the  law,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  protect  the  good  against  the  bad. 

“Therefore,  little  boy  or  girl,  if  you  are  on 
the  street  and  anyone,  even  your  nurse,  mis 
treats  you  or  tries  to  hurt  you,  you  have  only 
to  ask  the  nearest  policeman  to  help  you,  and 
if  he  dees  his  duty  he  is  obliged  to  do  what  you 
ask. 

“And  if  you  should  be  lost,  one  of  the  things 
the  city  pays  him  to  do  is  to  take  you  home. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  go  with  you  all  the  way, 
because  he  has  what  is  called  a  “beat” — a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  blocks — outside  of  which  he 
cannot  go  while  on  duty,  but  he  will  take  you 
as  far  as  he  can  and  then  pass  you  to  the  next 
policeman,  and  so  on,  until  one  of  the  officers 
rings  your  father’s  doorbell  and  hands  you  safely 
in.  Or,  if  you  don’t  know  where  you  live  and 
cannot  even  tell  him  your  name,  he  will  take 


you  to  the  nearest  station,  and  in  ten  minutes 
they  will  know  at  every  station  in  the  city  that 
a  child  your  age,  with  your  colored  hair  and 
eyes,  haa  been  found.  Then  when  your  mother 
misses  you  and  papa  telephones  to  the  nearest 
police  station  that  you  are  lost  be  will  be  told 
I  just  where  you  are  and  can  go  at  once  and  get 
you.  ” 

BBOWNIES  AND  BOGOABTS. 

A  little  girl  was  once  beard  lamenting  that 
the  brownies — those  good  little  folk — had  de¬ 
serted  the  world  since  people  grew  too  busy  to 
set  down  buckets  of  water  for  them.  To  this 
maiden  appeared  a  fairy  godmother. 

“Do  not  regret  the  wee  folk,  ”  said  thiswise 
lady.  Every  maiden  has  ten  servants  at  her 
command.  They  are  bound  to  do  her  will. 
They  are  always  obedient.  They  need  no  food. 
They  can  be  always  dressed  in  white.  They  are 
never  tired.  The  brownies  only  worked  from 
cock  crow  to  dawn.  Your  ten  servants  can 
labor  from  morning  until  night,  and  yet  never 
wear  out  their  zeal  and  activity.  Depend  on 
them,  and  they  will  never  fail  you.” 

“Are  there  no  boggarts  amongst  these  ten  ser¬ 
vants,  dear  godmother  f”  inquired  the  maiden. 

“Only  when  we  change  their  nature,”  an¬ 
swered  the  old  dame  severely.  “If  we  do  not 
train  them  to  work,  like  other  eervants,  they 
grow  fat  and  lazy.  I  would  rather  have  a 
wrinkled  brownie  than  a  white  boggart.  See 
to  it,  god  daughter,  that  your  tan  servants  do 
not  neglect  their  duties.  The  only  thing  they 
need  is  personal  supervision.  And  to  each  is 
attached  a  telephone.  All  your  orders  are  tele¬ 
graphed  to  them.  With  very  little  effort  you 
can  so  order  these  servants  that  they  will  be 
ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  do  your  will.” 

Lina  Orman  Cooper. 
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The  Evangelist  PuMishlng  Company, 

156  Fifth  ATenaa,  Kew  York. 


HKNBT  M.  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


Tnif 6,  Three  doUare  a  year.  In  advance,  poetage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  fl.M  extra  for  foreign  postaga 
For  one  year's  snbsoriptlon  and  one  new  snbsorlber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $6.60  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents.  In  advance. 


PKESBTTBRiaS. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  Chapel 
of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  Eleveuth 
street,  on  Monday,  June  13^t  3  p.m. 

Okorom  W.  F.  Biroh,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  an  Intermediate 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Scarborough,  N.Y  , 
Tuesday,  June  21  beginning  at  10.15  a  m.  Ministers  and 
elder-delerates,  who  einiect  to  b  present,  are  requested 
to  notify  Rev.  F.  D.  Blessing,  Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  not 
later  than  June  18.  Train  leaves  Grand  Central  Depot 
(N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.)  at  8.50  a.m.,  Yonkers  at  9.28,  Tarry- 
town  at  9.48,  Peeksklll  at  8.35.  W.  J.  Cvmmino,  S.C. 


THK  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD'S  NEW 


Aotbbtibino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  imsltlona  Marriage  and  DMth  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  In  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offlce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Ofilce  Orders  should  be  made  i>ayable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Substations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

MnUredattItePo$t-oJieeatNew  TorHatteoomUeUusmaa 
maUtr. 


ATPOINTMESTS  AND  INSTITUTIONa. 
THIS  BOABOa. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  .  -  -  “  » 

Church  Erection,  ...»  » 

Education,  ....  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  ReUef,  .  .  .  .  “ 

Freedmen.  ...  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AHERIOAW  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

■BTABLtSRXD  tX  PBILAOKLPHIA  IN  18M, 
enanlBss  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
^aoes  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  •  -pre* 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se>  lera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work)  jldea 
lAB  new  schools  started  In  1891 1  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
sidioefis  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  la  the  Messing.  $26,00  sUrts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  tor  Bible  study  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  missionary 
osieyear.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aim 
Send  oontributlaDS  to  B.  P.  Bancropt,  Dls.  secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


DOUBLE-TRACK  LINE  TO  ATLANTIC 
CITY. 

With  the  new  schedule  of  early  summer  trains  in  effect 
May  28th,  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad  prac¬ 
tically  opens  to  travel  Its  new  double-track  line  from 
Camden  and  Broad  Street  Station  to  Atlantic  City. 

During  the  Winter  and  Spring  the  line  from  Camden 
to  Atlantic  Citv  has  been  actually  rebuilt.  The  old  light 
rails  have  been  replaced  by  new  steel  rails  weighing  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  an  entirely  new  road 
has  been  constructed  by  the  grading  necessary  for  the 
double  tracks. 

The  grade  crossing  over  the  tracks  of  the  Jersey 
Southern  Railway  at  Winslow  has  been  eliminated  by 
the  building  of  an  elevatrd  roadway  high  above  the 
intersecting  tracks,  and  thus  enabling  the  fastest  trains 
to  pass  this  point  without  slackening  speed.  An  ab^ 
lutelv  new  roadbed  has  been  constructed  across  the 
meadows.  U^n  the  magnificent  foundation  of  the  old 
Camden  &  Atlantic  roadbed,  which  has  been  building 
by  the  accumulated  work  of  forty  years,  thousands  of 
carloads  of  gravel  and  sand  have  been  placed  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet  from  the  surface  up,  so  that  the  tracks 
are  elevated  above  the  height  of  the  storm  tides.  In 
order  that  the  elevated  tracks  may  the  better  withstand 
the  action  of  storm  tides,  canals  have  bMn  opened  at 
intervals  to  carry  the  accumulated  water  beneath  the 
roadway  and  the  exposed  sides  of  the  embankmen  s  have 
been  thickly  coated  with  the  heavy  and  adhesive  soil 
dug  from  the  meadows.  The  newtrack  Isas  firm  as  the 
olaever  was,  and  with  these  protections  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  it  will  B  and  firmly  the  brunt  of  any  ordinary 
storm.  The  new  roadway  ha«  been  coated  with  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  oil  so  as  to  free  It  from  the  dust  naturally 
Incident  to  the  new  grading. 

Under  these  improved  conditions  the  West  Jersey  and 
Seashore's  double-tracked  lines  to  Atlantic  City  form 
the  finest  and  best  line  of  railroad  to  any  Summer  resort 
in  America.  Tbe  speed  of  trains  both  from  Broad  Street 
Station  and  Camden  will  be  materially  accelerated  and 
the  time  of  tra  nsit  proport  lonately  reduced.  The  rolling 
stock  and  equipment  will  be  fully  ^  to  the  high  standard 
maintained  ny  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Summer  traveler  to  Atlantic  City  by  this  popular 
mute  will  enjoy  the  finest  facilities  offered  by  any  rail¬ 
road  In  the  world. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROHOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 

•  -AMONG  SEABIEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK. 
(Oommonly  called  Port  “  Society.")  Chartered  In  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Ohuroh,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dai^ 
rellglona  services  In  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  la 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuil  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorx.  Pres. 
T.  A.  BaouiriR,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbrriok,  Treas. 

16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaimrtB  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  SaUtyn' 
Mcnoftne.  the  SeamanU  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwbll.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.ri^retary. 


A  TALUABLE  PUBLICATION. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  1888  Summer  Excursion 
Route  Book. 

On  June  1  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  Issue  the  1888  edition  of 
its  Summer  Excursion  Route  Book.  This  work  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  public  with  short  descriptive  notes 
of  the  principal  Summer  resorts  of  Eastern  America, 
with  the  routes  for  reaching  them,  and  the  rates  of  fare. 
There  are  over  four  hundred  resorts  in  the  book  to  which 
rates  are  quoted,  and  over  fifteen  bundled  different 
routes  or  combinations  of  ronies.  It  Is  compiled  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  altogether  Is  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  handbook  of  Summer  travel  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 

It  is  bound  in  a  handsome  and  striking  cover.  In 
colors,  and  contains  several  maps,  presenting  the  exact 
routes  over  wbl  jb  tickets  are  sold.  It  Is  also  profusely 
illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  cuts  of  scenery  at  the 
various  resorts  and  along  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On  and  after  June  1  It  mi^  be  procured  at  any  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  ticket  office  at  the  nominal  price  of 
ten  cents,  or  upon  application  to  the  general  office. 
Broad  Street  Station,  by  mall  for  twenty  cents. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSIHY. 

185  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  te  provide  for  children  whoeeparente  are  unable 
to  oare  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
elothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Induatry. 

Daring  Its  existenoe  more  than  46,009  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  20,900  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
tolly  received. 

Service  of  Bong,  Sunday,  t'-OO  to  4:80  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  te 
8  P.M.  Day-echools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturdayt  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  tunes.  Morris  K.  Jbbup,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treaa; 

ARCBIBALD  D.  KDSBSIX,  ROC.,  WM.  F.  BARNARD,  Hunt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  aeal stance  for  400  children. 


THE  -AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

fy>r  BsventT-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
and  disseminating  Ohristlan  literature  in  168  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
ean  be  reached  only  ny  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its 
oohMrters.  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
mriiinna  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis- 
Eon  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega¬ 
cies,  for  which  It  earnestly  appeals.  From  |800  to  IBOO 
rapports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
ABirTreas.,  KTBast  8Bd  St..  N.  Y. 


MISSIONARY  COTTAGE  AT  OHAUTBUQUA. 

Missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  wish  to 
visit  Chautauqua  the  coming  season,  are  Invited  to  oc¬ 
cupy  rooms,  free  of  expense.  In  the  Cottage  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  House  at  Chautauqua,  for  two 
weeks  in  July  or  August.  The  number  of  rooms  Is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  early  application  should  be  made  so  that  as 
many  as  possible  can  he  entertained.  If  there  Is  room 
after  providing  for  such  missionaries,  young  men,  sons 
of  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Boards,  who  wish  to 
pursue  some  course  of  study  at  Chautauqua,  and  any 
Presbyterian  minister  and  wife,  nr  tbe  widow  of  any 
minister  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  our 
Church,  will  be  received.  Address  Presbyterian  Mls- 
Eonary  Cottage,  Postoffice  Box  No.  Lt'hantanqua,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Skinnbr,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yoars 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Bootrino  Btrup  has  been  used  ler  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  whUt 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softesi 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  enres  wind  colic,  and  U  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  DruggMs  In  every  part  of  tbe  world 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  au  for  “Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kin  A 


MABBIAOBa. 


Van  Campbn— Roobrs.— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  May  81, 
1898,  by  Rev.  T.  R  Beeber,  John  Rathbnn  Van  Campen  of 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  and  Jessie  Bean  Rogers  of  Norristown,  Pa. 


w 


WOODIjATVN  cemetery, 

OODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU- 
road  office.  No.  20  East  28d  Street. 


EMORIAL  TABLETS 
ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 
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THE  CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 

The  closing  exerciees  of  the  seventy- eighth 
year  of  this  school  occurred  at  the  echool-house, 
721  Madison  avenue,  on  Friday  morning,  June 
3d.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  James 
Ohambere,  D.  D.,  after  which  Dr.  Chapin,  the 
Principal,  made  an  addreae  of  welcome  and  gave 
an  account  of  the  work  of  the  paet  year.  Essays 
were  read  by  several  of  the  pupils,  showing 
marked  prodciency.  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain, 
D.D.,  followed  with  an  interesting  addreea  to 
the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

Certificates  of  honor,  “cum  magna  laude,” 
were  awarded  to  the  pupils  who  have  stood  first 
in  their  respective  claseeB  during  the  >ear,  and 
certificates  “cum  lauds”  to  those  who  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  special  departments  of  work.  Those 
who  received  first-grade  certificates  were  Albert 
V.  Luebbere,  Robert  N,  Chambers,  Herbert  F. 
Schwarz,  Qeorge  Auguetue  Talbot, Robert  Kings¬ 
ley  Tomlin,  Jr.,  Alfred  Herrmann,  Jerome  A. 
Frank,  Farrington  Sheldon,  and  Raymond  B. 
Decker.  The  graduating  claee  consisted  of  H. 
H.  Buckingham,  H.  L.  DeVall,  R.  U.  Du- 
foureq,  Q.  C.  O.  Haas,  and  A.  V.  Luebbere,  of 
whom  three  expect  to  enter  Columbia;  one,  the 
University  of  New  York,  and  one,  Cornell. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thk  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Ihe  Young 
Queen  of  Hearts.  A  Story  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  her  Brother  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales;  Emma  Mar¬ 
shall.  fl.26. - “At  You-All's  House.”  A  Missouri  Na¬ 

ture  Story;  James  Newton  Baskett.  11.10. 

Thb  Cbntury  Company,  New  York:  The  Century 
niustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol.  LV.  New  Series, 
Vol.  XXXIII.  November,  1897,  to  April,  1898.  $3  00. 

Frbdbriok  A.  Stores  Company,  New  York;  Javan 
Ben  Selr.  A  Story  of  Olden  Israel;  Walter  Kennedy. 
76  cents. Northward  Over  the  "Great  Ice."  A  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Life  and  Work  along  the  Shores  and  upon  the 
Interior  Ice  Cap  of  Northern  Greenland  In  the  Years 
1888  and  1891-1897;  Robert  E.  Peary,  Civil  Engineer. 
(7.  S.  N.  In  two  Volumes.  $6.60 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  Christian  Science  and 

Ita  Problems;  J.  H.  Bates,  Ph.M.  50  cenu. - Easy  Lea- 

sons  In  Vocal  Culture  and  Vocal  Expression;  8.  8.  Ha- 
mill,  A  M.  60  cents. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  An  Advanced  Arith¬ 
metic;  G.  A.  Wentworth  A.M.  $1.10. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston:  An  Island 
Heroine.  The  Story  of  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution; 
Mary  Breck  Sleight. 

Curts  and  Jbnninos,  Cincinnati:  Cbundra  Lela,  the 
Converted  Fakir;  By  Mrs.  Ada  Lee,  Calcutta,  India. 

Thb  Minis tbrial  Direotoby  Company,  Oxford, 
Ohio:  The  Ministerial  Directory.  Edited  by  Edgar  Sut¬ 
ton  Robinson,  D.D.  Vol.  I.,  1808. 

PEBIODIOAL8. 

June:  The  Forum;  Homiletic  Review;  Ohuroh  at  Home 
and  Abroad;  Saint  Andrew’s  Cross;  Book  News;  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  Magazine;  American  Queen;  Ladles’  Home 
Journal;  Expository  Times;  Architecture  and  Build¬ 
ing;  Phrenological  Journal;  Vick’s  Magazine;  Gospel 
In  All  Lands;  American  Monthly  Review  of  Review^ 
Onr  Animal  Friends;  Harper’s  Round  Table;  Sailor’s 
Magazine;  American  Journal  of  Science;  North  Ameri- 
oan  Review;  Living  Age;  Book  Reviews;  The  New 
World;  Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly:  The  Spir¬ 
it  of  Missions.  _ _ _ 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  of  Henry  Kendall  College, 
Mnskogee,  Ind.  Ter.,  to  June  1, 1896, 

CaUlogue  of  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind. 
Sixty-slxtb  Year,  1897-’98. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 
Program  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction,  1898. 

New  York  Exchange  for  Woman’s  Work.  CaUlogne 
and  Directory. 

Wonderalnd  for  '93;  Olln  D.  Wheeler. 

America  and  England:  The  Call  of  Providence;  Rev. 
P.  D  Cowan. 

Passion  Flowers;  By  Wilbur  Finley  Fanley. 

Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Cooper  Union  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  May  28, 1898. 

Catalogue  of  Roanoke  College.  Forty-fifth  Year, 
1897-’98. 

Monks  and  Their  Decline;  Rev.  George  Znrotaer. 


IIICT* *  /MIT  ROYAL  HYMNAL 

^  V  9  I  W  W  I  For  the  Snndzy  Bohool. 
By  Rev.  Robert  Iaiwky  and  Ira  D.  Sankby. 

This  new  collection  contains  232  pieces,  the  prodnctlons  of 
over  100  prominent  hymn  writers. 

The  beet  Sunday  School  song  book  offered. 
fW  per  100  by  ezpreu ;  3Sc.  each,  If  by  mall. 

THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  OO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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JUBILEE  8EKT1GE8  AT  P0TT8T0WN. 

Fint  Preabyterian  Church  of  Pottstown, 
Pennaylvania,  hu  juat  pMMd  its  fiftieth  mile- 
etooe.  The  jubilee  eerricee  were  atteuded  by 
^*^8*  enthuaiastic  oongregationa,  filling  the 
apacioua  auditorium  to  the  doora. 

Thuraday,  June  2d,  was  obeerred  aa  Miaeion- 
Md  in  the  evening  the  eer vices  were 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Miasionary  and  Borne  Missionary  Societies. 


Ihe  reports  read  from  these  different  organisa¬ 
tions  showed  the  seal  manifested  in  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  the  world  by  the 
women  of  the  Church. 

The  address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Horton,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Temple  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia,  who  in  a  few  telling 
words  showed  how  the  late  victories  won  by 
our  fieet  should  be  the  earnest  of  greater  vie 
toriee  for  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Friday,  June  3d,  was  Young  People’s  Day, 
and  the  evening  service  was  under  the  care  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  Sabbath- 
school  and  the  Young  Men’s  Club.  Invitations 
were  extended  to  the  different  Young  People’s 
organisations  throughout  the  Schuylkill  Valley, 
and  delegates  arrived  from  the  adjacent  towns. 
The  building  was  filled  from  pulpit  to  doors  with 
young  people. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  by  the  different  Societies  of  the 
money  raised  by  them  during  the  past  year 
toward  liquidating  the  debt  of  the  church 
With  the  addition  of  some  memorial  gifts,  the 
amount  realized  was  nearly  $1,800.  This  en¬ 
tirely  wipes  out  the  debt,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  $7,000.  Stirring  addresses  were  made  by 
the  Kev.  Charles  Wood,  D.D.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  of  Brooklyn. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  reception  was  given  by 
the  ladies  of  the  church  to  the  congregation,  at 
which  remarks  were  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  C 
Thompson,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Kev. 
Halsey  B.  Stevenson  of  Wolcott.  Now  York, 
former  pastors,  and  letters  of  congratulation 
wore  read  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Cruikshank, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  William  B.  Stewart,  D.D., 
two  of  the  first  pastors  of  the  church.  Also  con¬ 
gratulatory  remarks  were  made  by  the  pastors 
of  other  churches  in  town  and 
friends 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  church  was  made 
glad  by  the  largest  accession  ever  received  at 
one  time  during  its  history.  Forty  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  received,  of  whom  all  but  seven  were 
on  confession  of  faith.  About  half  of  the  num¬ 
ber  were  from  the  Sabbath-school ;  girls  and 
boys  in  about  equal  numbers.  Sixteen  were 
heads  of  families.  This  large  ingathering  was 
not  the  result  of  any  special  effort,  but  was  due 
to  a  quiet  work  of  grace  creating  the  desire  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  to  signalize  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  church  by  making  it  the  first 
of  their  Christian  lives. 

The  anniversary  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Dyckman,  from  the  text, 
“The  Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth’’  (1  Tim.  iii.  15).  xhe 
congregation  then  drew  near  unto  God  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Rev. 
Halsey  B.  Stevenson  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  Belville, 
D.D.,  oflSciated.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Stevenson 
preached  the  sermon.  Thus  closed  a  series  of 
most  delightful  and  edifying^eervicee. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  the  Rev.  William  R. 
Work  who  had  just  left  the  College  of  Newark, 
Delaware,  commenced  afternoon  aervices  in  the 
Methodiat  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  kindly 
given  for  the  purpose.  The  spring  following  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of^Pottstown  was 
organized  with  ten  charter  members  and  one 
alder,  Hon.  Jacob  S.  Yost 

In  1853,  a  church  edifice  waa  completed.  The 
very  alow  growth  of  the  church  ahows  with  what 
difficulties  it  had  to  contend,  planted  aa  it  waa 


by  visiting 


in  the  midst  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  From 
1848  to  1860,  the  church  had  a  net  increase  of 
■even  members.  During]  the  next  four  years, 
the  membership  rose  to  thirty-seven.  In  the 
following  eighteen  years  the  rolls  showed  a  net 
increaae  of  but  eighty  five.  Then  the  tide 
began  to  turn,  and  last  year  the  church  received 
between  sixty  and  seventy  members. 

In  1889  the  present  edifice  waa  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  and  a  few  years  later  a  beau¬ 
tiful  organ  was  added.  The  church  has  been 
served  by  the  following  pastors:  Rev.  W.  R. 
Work,  1848  1856;  Rev.  Robert  Cruikshank, 
D.D.,  1857-1860;  Rev.  William  B.  Stewart, 
D.D.,  1860  1864;  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  D.D  , 
1864-1873;  Rev.  Henry  F.  Lee,  1873  1880;  Rev. 
Halsey  B.  Stevenson,  1880  1887 ;  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Dyckman,  1888 — . 

It  is  well  organized  for  aggressive  work,  hav¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  the  regular  quota  of  benevo¬ 
lent  and  missionary  Societies,  an  active  and 
growing  Christian  Endeavor  with  Junior  Society, 
a  “Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip,’’  a 
Young  Men’s  Presbyterian  Club,  and  a  Boy’s 
Brigade.  The  interests  of  the  church  are  well 
cared  for  by  the  session  and  Board  of  Deacons, 
who  at  their  joint  monthly  meetings  arrange  for 
the  visitation  of  the  congregation. 

Mention  should'also  be  made  of  Bethany  Mis¬ 
sion,  where  the  young  people  of  the  church  find 
an  oulet  for  their  surplus  energies  in  doing  home 
missionary  work.  This  Mission  was  largely 
built  up  by  the]  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
labors  of  a  young  Japanese  student,  the  son  of 
a  Japanese  nobleman,  and  'a  member  of  this 
church.  In  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  he  truly 
gave  himself  for  the  poor  people  to  whom  he 
ministered,  laying  down  his  life  on  the  altar  of 
their  service.  His  name  is  withheld,  his  dying 
request  being  that  it  should  never  be  made 
known  in  connection  with  hie  work.  His  mantle 
has  fallen  on  a  band  of  young  men,  bis  co  work 
ers,  and  a  great  work  of  grace  is  going  on  among 
the  poor  and  degraded  people  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The  Mission  is  supported  financially  by  the 
Hill  School,  and  the  masters  take  charge  of  the 
Sunday  evening  service.  The  Sabbath -school  is 
perhaps  the  most  prosperous  in  town  having  out¬ 
grown  our  home  school.  We  are  refreshed  by 
our  jubilee  and  are  full  of  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  who  has  counted  us  worthy  of 
the  glorious  ministry  of  his  Son  ;  and  look  we  for¬ 
ward  to  the  coming  years  for  a  larger  life  and 
more  consecrated  service. 


In  conformity  with  the  Geneva  Convention  the 
“Solace”  ia  painted  white  with  a  broad  green 
■tripe,  and  fiiei  the  Geneva  cross  at  her  fore, 
which  at  once  declares  her  mission  of  peace  and 
healing.  The  blessednees  of  her  miaaion  has 
already  been  proved  by  her  present  trip.  The 
fifty-four  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who  have 
come  North  in  her  began  to  improve  ■■  soon  aa 
y  left  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  have 
arrived  in  better  health  and  in  good  spirits  to  be 
tenderly  cared  for  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn,  Everything  that  skill  and  fore¬ 
thought  can  arrange  to  soften  the  horrors  of  war 
is  being  done  and  fortunately  thua  far  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  loss  of  life  has  been  much  less  than  any 
one  had  dared  to  hope. 


THE  AMBULANCE  SHIP. 

Great  interest  is  felt  in  the  arrival  here  of  the 
Ambulance-ship,  “Solace,”  with  its  precious 
cargo  of  invalid  sailors.  • 

It  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  vessel,  quite 
distinct  in  its  functions  from  the  ordinary  bos 
pital-ahip,  has  ever  accompanied  an  attacking 
fleet.  She  is  expected  to  remain  near  the  fieet 
in  action  and  the  moment  a  ship  withdraws,  or 
at  the  close  of  an  engagement  to  take  all  the 
wounded  on  board  and  steam  away  for  a  naval 
hospital.  The  sufferers  who  cannot  be  lowered 
into  launches  or  barges  for  removal  can  be  trans 
ferred  directly  to  the  deck  of  the  Solace  by  a 
sort  of  trolley  litter,  which  will  run  a  cable  from 
one  ship  to  the  other. 

The  Solace  ia  supplied  with  operative  tables 
where  those  requiring  it  can  have  immediate 
antiseptic  surgical  treatment,  and  when  this  is 
not  necessary,  they  will  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
wards  for  care  and  nursing  until  they  reach  a 
port.  Surgeon-General  Van  Reypen  has  fitted 
out  the  vessel  with  every  possible  appliance  that 
modern  medical  and  surgical  science  requires, 
and  the  ward  contains  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  ninety-two  patients.  There  is  a  large 
■aloon  with  state  rooms  for  convalescent  officers, 
and  an  emergency  ward  containing  fifty  awing 
ing  cota. 


HARTFORD  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 
Sunny  skies  and  Hartford  looking  at  her  best 
welcomed  the  friends  of  this  Seminary  to  the 
sixty-fourth,  and,  by  common  consent,  the 
very  best  anniversary  within  the  recollection  of 
the  visiting  Alumni.  Three  days  were  given  to 
work  and  enjoyment,  the  first  of  which  was 
designated  on  the  program  as  “Examination 
Day,”  the  second  as  “Alumni  Day,”  and  the 
third  as  “Graduation  Day. ”  Oral  examinations 
of  the  several  claesee  occupied  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  Monday,  May  the  10th,  and  the 
evening  was  given  up  to  the  address  of  Rev.  C. 
H.  Richards,  D.D.  of  Philadelphia.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  examiners,  some  of  whom  had 
visited  the  Seminary  during  the  year,  and  all  of 
whom  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  looking  over 
vast  piles  of  examination  papers  upon  all  sorts 
of  ancient  and  modern  themes  and  studies,  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  three  words,  the 
best  yet.  This  day  of  work  was  fittingly  closed 
by  the  inspiring  address  of  Dr.  Richards  on 
“The  Appeal  to  Life.”  After  reviewing  the 
three  theories  of  life:  the  fiat,  the  mechanical 
and  the  evolutionary,  and  insisting  upon  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  imma¬ 
nence,  the  speaker  concluded  hie  address  with  a 
most  practical  application  to  the  young  men,  in 
which  he  laid  great  stress  upoa  the  importance 
of  living  aright,  of  preaching  life,  of  illu¬ 
minating  life  and  of  awakening  life. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  was  held.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  noon  prayer  meeting,  which  has 
always  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  anniversary 
gatherings  of  the  Hartford  Seminary.  It  was 
led  by  President  Hartranft,  whose  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  thirty  first  psalm  will  always  linger 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  serve  as 
a  deepener  of  their  faith  and  as  an  incentive^o 
their  fidelity  in  Christian  service.  After  the 
reunion  of  several  classes,  the  Alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  Seminary  assembled  in  goodly 
number  at  four  o’clock,  to  celebrate  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  connection  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Hartranft  with  the  Seminary  as  Professor,  and 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  hie  Presidency.  The 
Rev.  J.  L  Bsrton,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  presided. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  Dr.  Hartranft  was  not 
present.  Could  he  have  been  there,  without 
being  seen,  his  heart  would  have  been  made  glad 
by  the  appreciative  addresses  which  so  feelingly 
told  of  the  admiration  and  love  which  his  able 
and  self-sacrificing  services  have  bego'ten  in  the 
hearts  of  a  great  number  of  etudents  and  of 
fellow  citizens  in  Hartford,  and  wherever  he  is 
known.  The  address  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Strong  of 
Jackson,  Michigan,  of  the  Class  of  1885,  was  the 
loving  tribute  of  a  student  to  an  inspiring 
teacher ;  and,  as  regards  felicity  of  expression, 
analysis  of  character  and  tenderne-s  of  feeling, 
was  everything  that  the  Alumni  could  have  asked 
for.  The  paper  of  Professor  A.  L.  Gillett,  an¬ 
other  of  Dr  Hartranft’s  students,  and  for  several 
years  his  associate  on  the  board  of  instruction, 
was  a  atrong  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  Seminary  during  these 
twenty  years.  In  a  moat  felicitoua  speech,  the 
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Bar.  Dr.  Love  of  the  Pearl  Street  Oburch,  epoke 
for  the  Hartford  churches  and  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  obligations  which  they  have  felt 
theaaselvea  to  be  under  to  the  Seminary  for  the 
things  which  Dr.  Hartranft  had  brought  into  it, 
particularly  in  the  lines  of  music,  art  and  let- 
tors.  The  closing  address,  by  J.  M.  Allen,  £sq., 
az-President  of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Trade, 
and  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Seminary, 
was  a  notable  tribute  to  Dr.  Hartranft’o  effi¬ 
ciency  in  building  up  the  Seminary  and  to  his 
great  helpfulness  in  civic  affairs.  The  closing 
event  of  Alumni  Day  was  the  dinner  at  6.30  in 
the  Library,  at  the  end  of  which  Rev.  L.  Pratt, 
D.D.,  presided  over  a  rich  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul.  The  speakers,  Rev.  Dr.  Parker, 
Judge  Nathaniel  Shipman  and  President  Qeorge 
Williamson  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Hartford,  Rev.  Dr. 
Nutting  of  Providence  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  of  New  York,  were  most  interesting  and 
naturally  referred  more  or  lees  closely  to  Dr. 
Hartranft’s  anniversary.  When  the  good  Doc¬ 
tor’s  turn  came,  the  entire  audience  rose  from 
their  seats  and  gave  him  a  right  royal  welcome, 
to  which  be  responded  in  one  of  his  character¬ 
istically  strong  speeches,  referring  to  those  ideals 
which  be  has  long  cherished,  and  which  he 
hoped  might  sometime  be  realized  in  a  com¬ 
pleted  Seminary,  of  which  he  saw  as  yet  only 
the  foundations. 

The  morning  of  Graduation  Day  was  occupied 
with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Pastoral  Union 
and  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  the  afternoon  an 
able  and  interesting  address  was  given  by  Dr. 
L.  O.  Warner  of  New  York,  on  “Heathenism  and 
Modern  Education  in  Japan.’’  At  the  gradua¬ 
tion  ezercises  in  the  evening  seventeen  young 
men  and  two  young  ladies  received  diplomas 
through  Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  D.D.,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  The  speakers  who 
represented  the  class  and  their  subjects  are  as 
follows:  Charles  *A Ivan  Brand,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
“Has  the  Prophet  Successors  ?’’  Jesse  Buswell, 
Hartford,  “Religious  Culture  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Pedagcwy;’’  Mary  Olivia  Caskey,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey,  “The  Poet’s  Method  in 
Teaching  Religious  Truth;’’  Qeorge  Walter 
Fiske,  Holliston,  Massachusetts,  “The  Human 
Cry  for  a  Living  God,’’  and  Edward  Warren 
Ospen,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  “The  Christian 
Method  of  Social  Progress.’’  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  speaking.  Dr.  Hartranft  announced  the 
followin^rizes:  John  S.  Wells  fellowship  to 
Edward  W.  Capen  of  Boston;  William  Thomp- 
oon  prize  in  Hebrew.  Junior  Class,  to  Lewis 
Hodous  of  Cleveland,  Ohic^  Bennet  Tyler  prize 
in  systematic  theology  to  Frank  A.  Lombard  of 
Button,  Massachusetts;  Hartranft  prize  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  theology  to  John  R.  Boardman  of  Ban 
gor.  Maine;  Greek  prize  to  E.  W.  Capen;  Tur- 
retin  prize  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  to  Miss  Lydia 
filizalMtb  Sanderson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  graduating  class  have 
already  made  engagements  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  Mias  Sandereon  has  just  received  an 
appointment  to  be  “Assistant  Professor  of  Bibli 
cal  History,  Literature  and  Interpretation.’’  in 
Wellesley  College.  Mr.  Capen,  the  son  of  the 
well  known  S.  B.  Capen  of  Boston,  will  pursue 
a  course  of  sociological  study  on  his  fellowship. 
But  the  majority  of  the  class  will  at  once  take 
ap  pastoral  duties.  Surely  in  view  of  the 
revelations  of  this  most  successful  anniversary 
the  friends  of  Hartford  Seminary  have  every  rea- 
am  in  the  world  to  thank  God,  take  courage, 
and  reach  out  after  the  attainment  of  those 
ideals  which  Dr.  Hartranft  has  so  long  cherished 
for  the  development  of  sound  scholarship  and  for 
the  glory  of  our  divine  Master.  L.  W.  H. 
Hartford,  Corn..  Jdnk  3.  1898. 
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THE  “ABBOTT  HEMORI.tL.” 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  a  company  of  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  Spingler  Institute  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Prentiss,  No. 
30  West  Thirty- fourth  street,  to  commemorate 
the  school  founded  by  the  Rev.  Gorham  D. 
Abbott,  formerly  located  on  Union  Square. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Lane,  who  presided,  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  as  a  representative  of 
Mr.  Abbott's  family.  In  his  brief  address  he 
said: 

“It  is  true  that  Gorham,  John  and  Jacob 
Abbott  were  pioneers  in  the  movement,  not  to 
give  women  the  same  education  as  men,  but  one 
just  as  good  as  that  offered  to  men.  Gorham 
Abbott  give  his  life  to  the  work,  and  though  he 
was  unable  to  real  ze  his  ideal,  we  cannot  think 
of  him  as  diaappointed,  for  we  must  believe  he 
knows  now  that  his  work  was  not  in  vain.’’ 

Mrs.  Lane  then  explained  that  the  idea  of  an 
“Abbott  Memorial’’  had  started  some  years  vgo, 
and  bad  given  rise  to  various  plane.  A  few  of 
those  interested  in  the  subject  had  undertaken 
to  place  it  before  the  friends  of  Spingler,  and 
had  called  the  present  meeting. 

Dr.  Taylor,  President  of  Vassar  College,  then 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  Mr,  Abbott’s 
connection  with  the  founding  of  that  College. 
After  speaking  of  the  movement  looking  to  the 
higher  education  of  women,  which  began  early 
in  the  present  century,  and  in  which  Emma 
Willard,  Mary  Lyon  and  Catherine  Beecher  took 
part  and  the  struggle  it  involved,  he  said : 

“Gorham  Abbott  began  in  1818  the  work 
which  stood  for  so  much  in  education,  and  his 
doctrine  was  that  women  have  a  right  to  as  good 
an  education  as  men.  In  spite  of  the  widely 
current  prejudice  against  this  doctrine,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Abobtt  held  to  their  ideal,  which  meant 
not  only  intellectual  culture,  but  aimed  also  at 
the  development  of  character,  the  uplifting  of 
the  spiritual  side 

“In  1865  Vaesar  was  opened.  As  late  as  that 
the  pipers  teemed  with  articles  on  the  folly  of 
the  experiment.  It  was  asserted  that  no  woman 
was  fitted  mentally  to  bear  the  strain  of  an  edu 
cation  such  as  Vasear  proposed,  or  to  undertake 
such  studies  as  men  did. 

“Another  objection,  often  expressed,  was  that 
women,  if  highly  educated,  would  be  unfitted 
for  family  life.  1  know  of  no  prejudice  which 
persists  as  that  does  to  this  day. 

“Mr.  Vasear  was  looking  for  an  object  upon 
which  to  bestow  his  large  wealth.  While  de¬ 
bating  the  question,  be  frequently  went  to  New 
York,  and  held  conversatioDS  with  Mr.  Abbott, 
who  talked  of  hia  interest  in  the  higher  educa 
tion  of  girls  and  said,  ‘Take  my  plane;  you  have 
the  mesne  to  carry  them  out,  and  my  blessing  go- 
with  you.  ’ 

“The  suggestion  was  made  in  the  noblest 
possible  spirit.  It  was  a  great  idea,  and  it  made 
Mr  Vasear ’s  life  over.  I  remember  bis  portrait, 
as  Founder  of  Vaesar  College,  and  the  peaceful, 
thoughtful  expression  of  his  face,  not  to  be 
found  in  bis  early  portraits. 

“At  Spingler,  Mr.  Abbott  eetablished  courses 
of  lectures,  not  common  in  those  days,  and 
added,  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  Natural 
Sciences,  a  body  of  apparatus.  An  art  collec¬ 
tion,  with  copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
paintings  in  Europe,  was  also  placed  in  the 
school. 

“Mr.  Abbott  did  not  realize' bis  ideal  fully; 
no  one  could  have  done  it  then.  When  Vasear 
opened,  she  could  get  girls  enough,  but  very 
few  were  ready  (or  College  work,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  eatabliah  a  Preparatory  School.  The 
time  baa  now  come  when  Gorham  Abbott’s  idea 
of  equal  advantages  for  men  and  women  is  real¬ 
ized,  for  Women’s  Colleges  in  this  country  stand 
just  as  high  as  the  best  Institutions  for  men. 

“While  Spingler  was  remarkable  for  its  repre 
■entation  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Vaesar.  The  College  is  also 
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broad,  in  that,  as  Mr.  Vassar  designed,  there  is 
nothing  sectarian  in  its  religious  influences. 
Mr.  Vasear  also  expressed  the  w  sh  that  every 
teacher  in  the  College  should  be  one  capable  of 
exerting  a  spiritual  influence  over  the  scholar. 
I  think  thia  idea  his  been  carried  out. 

“The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  Memo¬ 
rial  of  the  “Abbott  Collegiate  Institute’’  be 
placed  at  Vassar.  Should  tbie  be  done,  the 
Memorial  will  be  in  an  Institution  where  the 
endeavor  is  made  to  realize  Mr.  Abbott’s  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  education  of  women.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Melville  E.  Mead  then  read  a  paper  out¬ 
lining  a  plan  for  the  “Memorial,”  stating  tbat 
for  a  full  and  perpetual  scholarship  at  Vassar, 
eight  thousand  dollars  would  be  required.  This 
scholarship  ensures  to  the  recipient  the  full 
course  entirely  free  of  expense.  It  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  reserving  a  scholarship  like  thia  for  such 
descendants  of  Spingler  students  as  might  deaite 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  idea  of  a  Loan  Fund,  such  as  has  often 
proved  a  boon  to  deserving  students,  had  also 
been  entertained. 

After  the  reading  of  a  few  of  the  many  letters 
from  former  pupils  of  Spingler,  expressing  cor¬ 
dial  sympathy  with  the  Memorial  movement,  it 
was  announced  that  several  gifts  to  the  Memorial 
Fund  had  already  been  received,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
it:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Moees  Hopkins,  1  East 
Fifty-sixth  street;  Mrs.  William  L.  Skidmore, 
Mrs.  Melville  E.  Mead,  Mrs.  Anna  Churchill, 
Mrs.  Mark  Hanna,  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Sullivan, 
Mrs.  George  W.  Lane,  Mrs.  A.  M,  Prentisa, 
Mrs.  Beadleston,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Miss 
Helen  W.  Ludlow ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Rowell,  The  Buckingham ;  Secretary,  Mias  Q. 
F.  McNamee.  ' 
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THE  ABMT  CHBISTIAN  COMMISSION. 

The  Bneioeee  Secretary  of  the  Army  Chrta- 
tiao  Oommiaaioh,  (Mr.  Thomas  K.  Cree, )  baa 
just  received  the  following  “pereonal  letter” 
from  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey: 

Tampa,  Flokida,  June  1. 1886- 
“Dsab  FsiaifD:  It  is  now  raining  bard  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  it  Oeneral  Howard,  Major 
Whittle,  Dr.  Dixon  and  Professor  Burke  have 
left  Tampa,  and  we  are  doing  the  beet  we  can 
with  the  local  help.  The  interest  is  splendid 
and  we  should  have  three  or  four  more  good 
speakers.  Before  I  came,  Mr.  Moody  was  afraid 
the  heat  and  dust  would  “do  me  up,”  but  I  am 
all  right  so  far.  I  met  Mr.  Mahan,  your  Sec¬ 
retary,  to-day,  and  he  says  I  must  now  leave 
Tampa  Heights  and  go  around  the  camps.  The 
Hstey  organ,  shipped  ten  days  ago,  has  not  yet 
come.  No  freight  gets  through  now  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  floor. 

”1  gave  my  service  of  “Song  and  Story”  in 
the  Tabernacle  last  night.  Every  seat  was  taken, 
platform  and  all,  and  flve  hundred  stood  outside. 

I  never  had  better  attention,  even  in  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  (We  believe  Mr.  Sankey  is  a 
Methodist.— Editor).  We  launched  a  new  song 
to  “Marching  through  Georgia”  from  the  new 
hymn  book.  It  went  with  a  rush.  I  had  a  sol¬ 
diers’  choir  on  the  platform.  At  the  close  a 
large  number  stood  op  for  prayer.  I  enjoy  the 
work  very  much,  but  it  is  of  course  trying  with 
the  heat.  Send  reinforcements  soon. 

(Signed)  Ira  D.  Sankbt. 

The  Aseociated  Press  correspondents  speak  of 
the  large  attendance  of  soldiers  and  their  deep 
interest  in  the  religious  meetings  which  are  held 
daily  in  large  tents,  one  of  which  is,  or  will  be, 
located  with  each  brigade  of  the  army.  They 
also  note  the  surpriae  ezprevsed  by  correspond 
ents  of  foreign  papers  and  others  familiar  with 
European  army  life,  at  the  interest  American 
soldiers  evince  in  these  meetings,  and  contrast 
the  soldiers  in  camp  on  Sunday,  with  the 
Cuban  citisens  of  Tampa ;  the  former  crowding 
the  tents  where  religious  meetings  are  held, 
while  the  latter  spend  the  day  in  going  from  one 
oock-pit  to  another.  Mr.  Moody  is  arrangicg  to 
send  Dr.  Wharton  and  others  to  the  different 
camps,  and  during  the  summer,  numbers  will 
go  to  00  operate  with  the  army  chaplains  and 
Association  men,  and  an  active  religious  work 
will  be  done. 

Letters  speak  of  the  miles  of  liquor  saloons  on 
the  roads  leading  to  army  camps,  the  gambling 
places,  and  other  open  avenues  to  vice  and  it  is 
most  cheering  to  know  that  the  Christian  people 
of  the  country  are  awaking  to  the  grand  oppor 
tunity  and  the  pressing  need  for  the  counter 
attractions  the  Army  Christian  Commission  has 
introduced.  The  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  had  an  interview  with  President 
McKinley  last  week,  in  which  they  asked  per 
mission  to  send  tents,  lecretaries,  etc.,  with  the 
army  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Persona  having  magazines,  unobjectionable 
books  and  other  reading  matter,  and  useful 
things  they  wish  to  send  to  the  army,  can  send 
them,  charges  paid,  either  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Christian  Commission  at  and  of  the 
camps,  or  to  3  West  Twenty  ninth  street,  New 
York,  from  where  they  will  be  sent  when  most 
needed.  (In  every  case  the  chargee  must  be  paid 
or  they  will  not  be  received  )  Money  may  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Moody  at  Northfleld,  Massachoaette, 
saying  it  is  for  the  evangelistic  work  of  the 
Armv  Christian  Commission,  or  to  the  Editor 
of  this  paper,  or  to  the  Army  Christian  Com¬ 
mission,  3  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York 
City.  _ 

Forty  three  new  members  were  received  at  the 
ming  communion  of  the  Central  I^byterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson,  D.D., 
pastor.  The  acoessions  during  the  church  year 
were  206,  and  the  decrease  by  death  and  diemie 
aion  22,  leaving  the  net  increase  for  the  year  186. 
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OUR  SUMMER  WORK. 

These  first  summer  days  take  us  by  surprise 
for  the  spring  has  been  so  cold  and  wet  that  we 
had  almost  forgotten  that  it  was  time  for  warm 
weather  and  summer  plans.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  the  last  week’s  sunshine  has  caused 
a  great  transformation.  Darkened  windows  and 
tightly  closed  doors  show  that  many  families 
have  hurried  off  to  their  country  homes,  to  the 
green  grass,  the  singing  birds  and  fragrant 
bloBSoms.  In  contrast  to  these  deserted  rows  of 
up-town  homes,  we  find  on  the  lower  Elast  Side 
that  the  houses  have  apparently  doubled  their 
population,  and  emptied  them  into  the  crowded 
streets,  through  some  of  which  it  is  hard  to  pick 
our  way. 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the  great  Charities’ 
Convention  that  has  just  closed  its  interesting 
sessions,  stated  in  a  public  address  that  the 
thing  that  had  impressed  him  more  than  any 
thing  else  in  all  Greater  New  York  was  the  fact 
that  our  crowded  tenement  home  districts  had 
asphalt  pavements.  Only  those  who  remember 
the  old  cobble  stone  streets,  rough  and  dirty, 
littered  with  every  nuisance  and  blocked  with 
carts  and  drays,  can  appreciate  the  transforma¬ 
tion  that  has  been  wrought  by  these  same  pave¬ 
ments  and  why  this  wise  philanthropist  felt  that 
they  made  the  beet  object  lesson  for  the  Western 
city  in  which  he  lived. 

We  cannot  be  grateful  enough  for  what  has  no 
improved  the  sanitary  cosdition  of  whole  die 
tricts  of  the  city  and  decidedly  reduced  the  rate 
of  mortality  among  our  poor  children.  We  are 
glad,  too,  of  the  increasing  number  of  small 
parks  and  the  recreation  piers  that  give  them 
so  many  accessible  breathing  spaces.  But  great 
as  are  these  blessings,  they  do  not  fill  the  place 
of  the  regular  Freeh  Air  work,  that  takes  the 
little  ones  bodily  from  the  heat  and  noise  of  the 
busy  city,  sets  them  down  in  green  fields,  and 
shows  them  that  “the  blue  sky* in  everywhere;” 
the  fact  that  so  astonished  one  little  chap  we 
knew,  whose  knowledge  of  the  heavens  had  been 
limited  to  the  narrow  strip  seen  from  his  tene 
ment  window. 

Already  our  children  are  beginning  to  think 
and  to  ask  about  these  summer  outings.  We 
always  give  encouraging  replies  to  their  ques 
tione  even  if  we  are  quite  anxious  ourselves. 
The  money  for  summer  work  is  coming  in  so 
slowly  this  year  that  we  do  not  see  how  to  plan 
for  either  Nursing  or  Freeh  Air.  but  we  have 
faith  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  with  both, 
although  the  needs  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers 
are  naturally  drawing  every  one’s  sympathies  to 
the  South  and  the  far  Blast,  or  to  the  sick  lads 
coming  home  for  care  and  nursing. 

Last  year  owing  to  the  cooler  season  and  the 
unusual  healtbfulness  of  the  city,  we  had  fewer 
calls  upon  us  than  usual.  Still  in  the  months 
of  July  and  Auguet,  our  nurse  had  152  cases  of 
illness,  or  of  diatrees  caused  by  illcess,  to  Icwk 
after  in  their  dreary  homes,  to  remove  to  hos 
pitsls  or  to  send  to  the  country.  We  sent  to 
different  homes  in  the  country  for  a  period  of 
from  one  to  ten  weeks,  according  to  their  needs, 
41  adults  and  25.3  children,  and  on  day  excur 
sions  283  adults  and  977  children  Whenever 
possible,  we  sent  whole  families  together,  the 
tired  mother  often  needing  the  rest  and  change 
quite  as  much  an  the  children,  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  is  doubled  when  they  go  together, 
whether  it  be  for  a  day  or  a  week;  then,  too, 
there  is  less  responsibility  and  care  for  those 
who  invite  the  children,  if  the  mother  is  with 
them. 


Thanks  to  the  hospitality  of  different  Fresh 
Air  Homes,  Circles  of  the  King’s  Daughtess, 
and  various  Sosieties  we  are  able  to  do  this  large 
summer  work  at  comparatively  little  expense^ 
but  that  little  is  imperatively  needed  and  we 
hope  our  kind  friends  will  not  forget  us  in 
arranging  their  summer  benevolences. 


GENERAL  BOOTH. 

How  He  Wee  I.cd  to  Xnter  Upon  His  Life  Work. 
The  editor  of  The  Reaper  and  Harvest,  hasgiven 
a  brief  account  showing  that  it  was  in  part 
through  the  influence  of  Rev.  E.  Payson  Ham¬ 
mond  that  General  William  Booth  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  enter  upon  the  work  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  these  many  years. 

In  1861,  when  Mr.  Hammond  was  holding 
meetings  in  London,  a  young  man  approached 
him  and  said  that  he  had  watched  his  meetings 
with  great  interest  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  was  much  impressed  by  them.  The  thought 
had  come  to  him  that  he  might  engage  in  simi¬ 
lar  work,  only  he  desired  to  pay  more  attenticm 
to  the  neglected  classes.  He  was  living  on  a 
small  salary  and  had  no  funds  laid  by,  and 
asked  if  it  would  be  safe  to  leave  hie  appoint¬ 
ment  and  enter  upon  this  work.  li^r.  Hammond 
encouraged  him  and  told  him  that  it  was  always 
safe  to  trust  the  Lord  and  if  he  felt  moved  to 
enter  this  self  sacrificing  field,  be  had  better  do 
so.  He  said  there  was  need  of  more  work,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  lower  classes.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  Mr.  Booth  thus  received  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  history. 

Seven  years  after  when  Mr.  Hammond  was  in 
London  again,  some  one  approached  him  and 
asked  if  he  reocembered  the  advice  he  gave  to  a 
young  man  seven  years  before,  with  regard  to 
his  entering  upon  special  evangelistic  work,  and 
said  it  was  largely  through  that  encouragement 
that  be  bad  been  led  to  enter  upon  this  life  work. 
Mr.  Hammond  was  astonished  to  find  that  it  was 
General  Booth 

A  personal  letter  from  the  General,  written 
when  The  Reaper  and  Harvest — which  gives  an 
account  of  Mr,  Hammond’s  labors — was  com¬ 
piled,  also  a  letter  from  him  to  hie  wife  found 
in  her  memoir  confirms  the  above  statemenL 
We  copy  a  few  lines  from  the  latter,  dated  in 
1861: 

“1  saw  Mr.  Hammond  yesterday,  found  him 
in  a  beautiful  mansion,  after  a  long  and  weary 
search  Ha  is  a  very  agreeable  gentleman,  and 
welcomed  me  cordially,  giving  me  all  the  in¬ 
formation  and  counsel  he  could.  He  starts  for 
America  on  Monday  in  the  Great  Eastern.  His 
success  has  been  very  remarkable  in  Scotland 
and  they  have  acted  most  generously  towards 
him.  He  has  been  a  public  evangelist  for  the 
last  twelve  months — held  three  services  a  day 
until  bis  health  broke  down.  The  people  then 
sent  him  to  Italy,  meeting  all  bin  expenses,  and 
numbers  of  first-class  minis'ers  are  doing  his 
work  and  him  honor. 

“I  should  like  to  lay  the  noble  conduct  of 
these  men  before  our  conference,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  driveling  opposition  with  which  they 
have  met  my  movement  and  convictions. 

“Almost  his  first  advice  after  hearing  my 
position  was,  ‘Be  an  evangelist.  Go  to  work  for 
Jesus,  and  He  will  open  }ourway.  ’  He  says 
there  is  a  Committee  at  Glasgow  who  are  only 
too  g’ad  to  get  the  right  sort  of  men  and  to  find 
them  a  sphere.  But  he  adds,  ‘If  you  go  to 
Scotland  you  must  not  go  as  a  Methodist.  If 
you  do,  you  will  very  largely  if  not  entirely, 
block  your  way.  ’ 

“I  must  say  I  was  pleased  with  him,  and  the 
interview  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  discourag¬ 
ing  looks  and  desponding  words  of  everybody  I 
have  come,  in  contact  with  for  the  last  two 
months,  save  one — my  Kate,  that  it  quite  cheered 
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me.  I  ehall  not,  of  coune,  decide  on  any  plan 
until  1  aee  you. 

"Mr.  Hammond  aaid,  'If  you  hare  the  power 
to  bold  a  large  audience  and  to  exhibit  the 
Truth  and  bring  home  the  Qoepel  to  the  heart, 
you  may  go  forth,  and  God  ia  eure  to  provide 
for  yon.  All  Britain  ie  open  to  you.’ 

"Well,  whatever  cornea,  we  must  live  to  God, 
cloae  to  God.  Oh,  let  us  give  oureelvea  afresh 
to  Him,  and  covenant  anew  to  walk  in  Hie  waya 
and  keep  Hia  commandmente." 

THE  rPBISING  OP  THE  NATIVES  IN 
SIERRA  LEONE. 

Tbe  five  misaionaries  of  the  United  Brethren 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  who  escaped  from  the 
terrible  maaeacre  at  Sierra  Leone  last  spring,  in 
which  seven  of  their  white  co- laborers,  and  many 
of  their  native  converts  and  teachers  lost  their 
lives,  arrived  from  Liverpool  on  tbe  Etruria  last 
Saturday.  Tbe  little  party  consisting  of  Rev. 
Dr.  L.  O.  Burtner  and  his  wife.  Rev.  F.  S. 
Minahell  and  wife.  Miss  Mary  B.  Mallen  and 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Ward  were  tbe  guests  of  Rev.  E. 
D.  Lorentz  over  Sunday,  leaving  on  Monday  for 
their  homes  in  Ohio.  Dr.  Burtner  gave  a  sick¬ 
ening  account  of  the  horrible  butchery  of  their 
brave  companions  and  of  tboir  own  suffering 
and  escape,  which  we  copy  from  The  Herald : 

"We  are  missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  founded  by  Philip  W. 
Otterburn.  Our  first  mission  in  Africa  was 
established  in  1855,  with  headquarters  at  Shen- 
geh,  some  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Freetown, 
the  capital  of  Sierra  Leone. 

"At  Shengeh  we  beard  on  April  28th  that  the 
natives  had  risen  at  Rotafunk,  which  is  seventy 
miles  east  of  Freetown  and  the  headquarters  of 
one  of  our  branches,  and  murdered  the  Rev.  1. 
N.  Cain  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Mary  Archer,  Dr. 
May  E.  Hartfield  and  Miss  Ella  Schenck.  They 
had  been  warned  to  make  their  escape  by  friendly 
natives,  but  could  not  do  so  in  time.  They  fled 
into  the  bush,  only  to  be  discovered  and  made 
prisoners  by  thousands  of  savages.  All  were 
stripped  and  dragged  naked  through  Rotafunk. 
They  were  made  to  stand  in  line  in  front  of  tbe 
mission  house  and  were  slashed  with  tbe  cut¬ 
lasses  of  the  natives  as  these  passed  in  long 


A  CLASS  FOR  CHARITABLE  WORKERS. 

Another  forward  step  has  been  taken  in  prac¬ 
tical  philanthropy  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  that  on  June  20th, 
it  will  open  a  class  for  training  students  in  prac¬ 
tical  philanthropic  work.  It  will  continue  six 
weeks,  and  there  will  be  practical  discussions, 
visits  to  public  and  private  institutions,  special 
investigations,  and  as  much  district  visiting  and 
office  work  as  will  show  the  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  charitable  administration. 

Such  experienced  workers  as  Robert  W.  de 
Forest,  Mrs.  Charles  Ruisell  Lowell,  Colonel 
George  E.  Waring,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Dr.  B.  R. 
L.  Gould,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Nathaniel  S.  Rosenau, 
manager  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Howe  Tolman  and  Mrs.  M.  Fullerton,  of 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor ;  Homer  Folks,  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association ;  William  P.  Fowler  and  Mrs. 
Glendower  Evans  of  Boston,  Professor  Richmond 
Mayo  Smith  of  Columbia  University,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  of  tbe  University 
of  Pennsylvania  have  offered  their  services  as 
lecturers,  and  graduates  from  Harvard,  Radcliff, 
Brown,  Yale,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  well  ai  Secretaries  of 
three  Charity  Organization  Societies  in  other 
cities  have  expressed  their  desire  to  take  the 
course. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  instruction,  but 
students  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  course 
and  work  for  the  six  weeks  under  the  direction 
of  the  Society.  An  appeal  ie  made  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  four  scholarships  of  $75  each,  which 
could  be  awarded  immediately  to  some  of  the 
University  graduates  who  are  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  the  course,  but  who  cannot  extend 
their  period  of  preparation  without  such  assist¬ 
ance.  Those  wishing  to  aid  in  this  matter  or 
to  gain  further  information  about  it  are  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  with  the  Charity  Organ¬ 
ization  Society,  No.  106  East  Twenty  second 
street. 

ONB  MOBB  OF  THB  LIGHT  BBIOADB  GONB. 

Another  member  of  the  famous  Light  Brigade, 
Dr.  John  G.  McGuire,  died  in  the  hospital  in 


lines.  Their  arms  and  legs  were  cut  off  and 
then  their  heads.  The  heads  were  kicked  about 
like  footballs. 

"At  Tiama  station,  125  miles  east  of  Rota¬ 
funk,  the  Rev.  L.  A.  McGrew  and  his  wife, 
also  of  our  mission,  were  killed. 

"Tbe  Rev.  J.  H.  Hughes  and  wife,  at  Avery 
Station,  forty  miles  from  Sherbro  Island,  are 
also  among  the  dead.  At  Danville,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilberforce  and  their  four  children.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clements,  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cole,  all  colored  missionaries,  were  killed  on 
April  90th.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  educated  in 
America. 

"At  first  we  paid  no  great  attention  to  the 
rising  of  the  natives,  as  we  had  had  so  many 
alarms.  But  before  long  we  realized  the  danger 
that  threatened  us.  I  fortified  our  mission 
house,  a  two  and  a  half  story  stone  structure, 
as  well  an  I  could,  but  all  the  weapons  we  had 
were  one  shotgun  and  one  revolver,  and  very 
little  ammunition.  On  the  evening  of  Satur¬ 
day,  April  90tb,  between  five  hundred  and  nix 
hundred  native  women  and  children  came  to  us 
for  succor.  All  the  men  had  left  Shengeh  to 
join  the  revolters.  We  housed  them  as  well  as 
we  could. 

"I  got  seven  boats  on  Sunday,  May  1st,  and 
transferred  all  hands  to  Plaintain  Island,  six 


miles  off  shore.  In  the  evening  of  Sunday  tbe 
natives  rushed  the  town  and  fired  it.  They 
pulled  tbs  mission  church  down  after  undermin¬ 
ing  tbe  walls.  That  night  I  heard  that  tbe 
natives  were  coming  after  us,  so  all  my  little 
party  of  white  people  got  together  and  started 
tm  Freetown.  It  took  us  two  days  and  two 
nights  in  our  little  open  boat  to  reach  there. 
We  suffered  greatly  on  the  voyage." 


Seattle,  May  11th,  1898.  Of  the  690  men  who 
constituted  that  heroic  regiment  when  ordered 
to  advance  against  an  overwhelming  force  of 
Russians,  only  150  survived  the  terrible  conflict 
Dr.  McGuire  having  been  one  of  the  survivors, 
and  having  had  a  most  eventful  career,  it  is  fit¬ 
ting  that  a  brief  record  be  made  of  his  history. 

He  was  born  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  February 
20tb,  1833.  He  was  educated  in  Queen’s  College 
and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh.  Receiving  his  degree  of  A.B. 
in  1851,  and  of  M.D.  in  1854,  he  wan  appointed 
acting  assisting  surgeon  in  tbe  British  Army. 
Attached  to  the  Fourth  Light  Dragoons,  he  was 
with  them  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava.  He  served 
also  at  tbe  battle  of  Inkerman  and  the  aeige  of 
Sebastopol.  In  1857,  through  tbe  influence  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  he  secured  a  commission 
an  assistant  surgeon  in  tbe  Bengal  Army,  being 
attached  to  the  Eighty  eighth  Connaught  Rangers 
and  the  Third  Bengal  Funileern.  He  partici¬ 
pated  in  many  of  the  memorable  scenes  caused 
by  the  Sepoy  rebellion.  Resigning  hia  commis¬ 
sion  in  1871,  he  abode  for  a  brief  period  in 
Australia,  then  in  San  Francisco;  afterwards  in 
British  Columbia,  at  different  points  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  for  the  last  half  score  of  years  in 
Seattle. 

Tbe  writer  having  been  at  Constantinople 
during  the  achievements  of  tbe  Light  Brigade, 
and  having  known  Dr.  McGuire  during  the 
period  of  his  life  in  Seattle,  has  felt  constrained 
by  personal  regard  to  contribute  the  foregoing 
as  an  "In  Memoriam"  Bdijamiit  PABSoifS. 

Sbattlb,  Max  17,  1806. 


Ministers  and  Chiirches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — Services  memorial  of  Rev.  Joaeidi 
T.  Duryea,  D.D.,  were  held  in  the  Claason 
Avenue  Preebyterian  Church  on  the  morning 
of  May  29th.  The  pastor,  J.  D.  BurrelC 
read  letters  of  tribute  from  Drs.  John  D.  Wells; 
R.  S.  Storrs,  C.  C.  Hall  and  others.  Addreeaea 
were  given  by  Henry  B.  Nitchie  and  Professor 
Osborne.  Dr.  Burrell  said  that  many  favored 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  window  to  Dr. 
Duryea  in  the  Classon  Avenue  Church,  and 
this  has  since  been  decided  upon. 

Rye. — Rev.  William  Life. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Seeeion  of  the  "Preebyterian  Church  in  the 
Town  of  Rye,"  held  May  8th,  the  following 
minute  was  adopted,  entered  upon  its  reomrda, 
and  a  copy  of  it  directed  sent  to  The  Evangelist: 
"It  is  with  a  feeliM  of  aadneas  that  we  record 
tbe  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Life,  who  has 
made  his  home  in  Rye  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
During  thie  period  he  has  been  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  church,  loyal  in  its  service, 
generous  in  contributions,  wise  in  counsel,  and 
loving  in  fellowship.  He  has  sought  ever  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Divine  Master,  and  has  been  faithful, 
holding  his  powers  and  poeseasions  as  a  trust 
for  Christ  and  His  cause.  Every  interest  of 
this  church  and  community  was  dear  to  him, 
and  he  was  liberal  in  gifts  for  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  As  minister,  an  citizen,  and  as  friend  he 
had  the  respect  and  affectionate  esteem  of  all. 
He  has  gone  to  his  reward,  and  though  he  lived 
beyond  oin  three  score  years  and  ten,  bis  mind 
was  clear.  His  memory  is  a  precious  beritim 
to  this  church  and  community.  To  Mrs.  Lif^ 
Session  extends  its  deepest  sympathy,  and  its 
condolences  to  her  bereaved  associates  and  to  the 
members  of  the  school,  which  has  occupied  no 
large  a  place  in  the  heart  and  activity  of  our 
dear  friend.  May  tbe  God  of  peace  and  consola¬ 
tion  give  His  blessing  to  them,  and  to  this  con¬ 
gregation. 

Almond.— Rev.  Frank  H.  Bisbee  preached  his 
fourth  anniversary  sermon  May  S&th.  Three 
persons  were  baptized  and  received  to  tbe  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church,  last  Sunday. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Garfield. — On  Sunday,  May  29th,  occurred 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Jamei  B. 
Young,  pastor.  The  church  was  organised  with 
fourteen  members  and  Mr.  James  Hall  waa 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor,  remaining  witti 
the  church  till  November,  18^.  The  present 
pastor  was  ordained  and  installed  June  13tb, 
1890.  The  church  then  numbered  nineteen 
member^  and  was  in  debt  for  everything  save 
100  chairs  and  tbe  communion  net  On  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  present  pastorate,  the  can¬ 
celled  mortgage  of  81,500  was  publicly  burned. 
Since  1890  the  membership  hss  increa^  from 
19  to  143.  Tbe  church  is  now  fully  equipped 
in  every  wsy  and  rapidly  aiming  toward  self- 
support.  The  Sunday  school  has  increased  so 
much  that  larger  accommodations  were  needed, 
and  it  now  meets  in  three  sections.  At  the 
morning  service,  on  Sunday,  the  iiantor  deliv¬ 
ered  an  historical  sermon  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  past  ten  years.  At  the  session  of  the  Sab 
bath-school,  in  the  afternoon,  addresses  were 
made  by  Messrs.  C.  M.  Wilcox,  W.  A.  Willard 
of  Passaic,  and  others  who  hsd  been  interested 
in  tbe  school  at  its  commencement.  In  the 
evening  tbe  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
P.  F.  Leavens,  D.D.  of  Passaic.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  great  rejoicing  and  wan  concludsd  by 
a  reception  on  Thursday  evening,  at  which  tbe 
church  roil  was  called.  Responses  were  made 
not  only  by  the  large  company  present,  but  let¬ 
ters  were  read  from  absent  membra  and  friends 
of  tbe  church.  During  the  past  eight  years 
812,000  have  been  raised  for  all  purposes,  of 
which  81, 623. 90  have  been  given  to  Mnevolencr. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

WiLKESBARRE. — The  pastoT  of  tbe  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  Thornton  A. 
Mills,  has  not  fully  recovered  his  strength  as 
yet,  though  able  to  do  partial  work  in  the  pulpit 
and  pariah.  In  the  Messenger,  tbe  monthly  of 
this  church,  the  pastor  says:  "During  the 
month  of  May  we  have  carriM  out  the  plan  for 
rebuilding  the  chapel,  and  now  have  fine  large 
rooms  for  our  Bible  classes.  The  expense  his 
been  large,  but  the  subscriptions  have  warranted 
ns  in  going  ahead  with  it  A  social  reception 
by  way  of  markiM  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms 
was  held  on  Wednsadsy  evening,  June  let 
Children’s  Day  will  be  observed  in  this  chnrob, 
with  some  features  that  are  special — at  the  morn¬ 
ing  church  service,  June  12tb.  Tbe  Messenger 
says :  "A  part  of  the  exercises  will  be  tbs  prssen- 
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tation  bj  the  church  of  a  Bible  to  each  baptized 
child  in  the  aohool  who  haa  reached  the  age  of 
aeren  yeara  ainoe  laat  Ohildreo’a  Day,  aod  one 
or  both  of  whoae  parenta  are  membera  of  the 
church.  Parenta  will  pleaae  hand  the  namea  of 
sa^  children,  together  with  the  datea  of  their 
birth  and  their  baptiem,  and  the  name  of  the 
miniater  who  baptiied  them,  to  the  pastor.  It 
aometimea  happens  that  some  child  ie  omitted 
in  thia  presentation.  When  this  occurs  it  ia  be- 
oauae  the  pastor  has  not  been  notified  in 
ad  ranee,  ana  Uie  only  way  of  including  all  the 
names  ia  for  the  parents  to  send  them  to  the 
pastor  in  time." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rst.  Adoustuib  BADMAirH,  who  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Hoboken  Monastery  and  the 
Order  of  the  Paasionists,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  twelre  years,  delivered  an  address 
Sunday  ereniim.  May  29th,  at  Christ’s  Mission, 
No.  West  Twenty-first  street,  of  which  Rev. 
James  A.  O’Connor,  is  the  e^emed  pastor. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Baumann’s  address  was, 
"The  Evils  of  a  Monastic  Life,’’  of  which  he 
was  well  able  to  speak  from  an  inside  ezperi- 
Moe. 


A  MTSTBKT  OW  HI8TOBT  ■XPI.AINKD. 

M.  Funck-Brentano,  the  Librarian  of  the 
library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paria,  who  in  known  as 
an  accurate  and  reliable  historian,  seems  to  have 
settled  definitely  the  identity  of  the  "Prisoner 
of  the  Iron  Mask,"  who  has  so  long  been  the 
mysterious  subject  of  speculation  to  grave  his¬ 
torians  and  to  writers  of  romance.  Only  this 
last  year  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  Arts  and  Belles-Lettres  of  Bordeaux  has 
written  a  book  to  prove  that  the  character  in 
dispute  was  Moliere.  In  a  mass  of  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Bastille,  Mr.  Funck-Brentano  finds 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  famous  prisoner 
was  Hercules  Antoine  Mattioli,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  by  his  duplicity  in 
connection  with  negotiations  relative  to  the 
acquisition  of  Caaal  had  angered  Louis  XIV., 
who  had  him  seized  on  Italian  soil  in  violation 
of  international  law,  brought  to  France  and  kept 
in  various  prisons  and  finally  transferred  to  the 
Bastile.  He  was  kept  masked  that  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  might  not  recognise  and  reclaim  him 
The  mask  was,  however,  made  of  black  velvet 
not  of  iron,  and  he  was  not  kept  in  solitary 
confinement,  as  owing  to  the  crowding  of  the 
prison  he  had  two  companions  in  his  room,  one 
Maranville,  a  writer  of  wretched  novels,  impris 
oned  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  French 
authorities,  and  Thermont,  a  lacquey,  accused  of 
impious  acts.  The  register  notes  the  death  of 
Mattioli  on  November  19th,  1703,  and  his  burial 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  Paris.  At  the  close 
of  the  account  of  his  researches  and  discoveries, 
published  in  the  Revue  Bleue,  Paris,  Mr. 
Funck-Brentano  adds. 

,  "What  a  lesson  in  modesty  for  historians! 
The  writers  who  have  dealt  with  this  question 
had  under  their  eyes  the  entry  in  the  register  of 
the  church  of  BL  Paul,  where  is  given  the  name 
of  the  prisoner,  in  full,  with  all  the  letters 
They  have  had  the  register  of  Du  Junes,  in 
which  oould  be  found  the  facta  here  narrated ; 
all  of  which  haa  not  prevented  their  filling 
these  books  with  the  most  extraordinary  dis 
eoasions’’ 


THB  SKAOWAT  POST-OFFICB. 


Skagway,  in  Alaska,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
small  poet  office  in  the  world.  There  was  not  a 
day  in  January  that  it  did  not  cancel  over  300 
letters.  The  largest  day  brought  1,800  and  the 
smallest  330.  The  quantity  of  mail  matter  re 
oeived  in  that  time  was  thirty-three  tons  by 
actual  weight  In  this,  ooly  papers  are  reck 
oned.  The  whole  number  of  pieces  handled  was 
45,000. 

Ihe  post  office  is  located  in  a  two  story  build 
ing,  25x50  feet  The  employees  are  now  cancel 
ing  500  lettera  a  day,  working  nearly  the  whole 
twenty- four  hours,  and  eating  when  they  can. 

The  town  has  one  daily  p»pier.  two  weekly 
papers,  one  bank,  two  electric-light  plants,  one 
saw  mill  and  about  one  hundred  stores,  with  a 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  population  and  not 
a  tnan  out  of  work  who  does  not  want  to  be. 


LIFFS  STERN  SCHOOL. 


By  John  8.  McIntosh.  D.D. 

What  in  the  law  of  perfect  husbandry  f  Qet 
out  of  the  noil  all  that’s  in  it  I  That  seems 
selfish,  doesn’t  it  T  Grasping,  mercenary !  Wait 
a  few  moments;  let  ns  take  time  to  think  about 
it  quietly. 

Is  not  that  a  most  true  word  of  Scripture— the 
soil  that  bringeth  forth  briers  and  thorns  is 
nigh  unto  cursing,  is  rejected,  passed  by;  no 
body  wants  it ;  good  for  nothing  T  What  is  the 
secret  of  this  worthlessness  and  fitness  for  curs 
ing  and  the  fire  f  It  is  uncultivated,  undevel¬ 
oped;  its  resources  have  not  been  drawn  out; 
the  most  has  not  been  got  out  of  it  by  patient 
and  skilful  husbandry.  If  it  is  to  be  desirable, 
valuable,  contended  for  in  the  world 'a  market 
as  precious,  it  muit  have  its  resources  devel¬ 
ops  ;  the  most  must  be  made  of  it.  We  call 
that  cultivation  when  we  speak  of  soil;  it  ia 
education  when  we  speak  of  souls.  Finished 
education,  drawing  out  all  that  is  within,  direct¬ 
ing,  employing  it,  brings  about  that  moral  and 
spiritual  elevation  that  secures  appreciation ; 
which  is  the  "well  done"  both  of  God  and  the 
saints  in  light  No  true  man,  no  true  woman, 
would  be  lightly  esteemed,  pase^  by,  unwanted. 

God  knows  that  full  well ;  he  knows  that  chief 
tainship,  kienhip,  god  likeness  is  a  passion  of 
the  souls  He  has  made.  He  knows  we  would  be 
as  gods ;  He  has  made  us  to  subdue  and  possess 
and  rule.  But  to  wear  the  crown  we  must  be 
educated,  have  the  most  made  of  ua  God  gives 
himself  to  achieve  that  task.  He  commits  our 
education  to  no  "’prentice  hand."  He  feels 
that  the  high  task  is  worthy  of  Himself.  "My 
Father  is  the  husbandman."  And  no  small 
part  of  His  fatherhood  comes  out  at  this  very 
point,  for  He  sets  Himself  to  give  us  the  best 
education  He  can.  Hence  the  pruning  knife, 
for  God  is  working  for  the  "much  fruitage" 
which  is  the  condition  of  real  discipleship. 
God  is  working  for  the  highest  and  most  fin¬ 
ished  life,  the  richest  fruit  of  the  cultivated  soul, 
the  symmetry  and  beauty  and  strength  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  educated  manhoc^.  Therefore  is  it  that 
God  is  not  afraid  of  the  hard  taaks,  the  severe 
discipline,  Uie  long  hours  of  toilsome  study. 
Not  in  the  kindergarten  of  ease,  but  the  stern 
schooling  of  the  post-graduate  years  do  we  be¬ 
come  meet  for  the  inWitance  with  saints  in 
light.  He  knows  His  own  thoughts  toward  us, 
thoughts  of  peace,  to  give  us  the  desired  end, 
whico  ie  likeness  to  Him,  who  is  Chief  among 
ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely.  He  sees 
down  the  valley  of  struggle,  over  the  hills  of 
difficulty,  beyond  the  shades  of  each  separate 
Qethaemane,  the  end  of  the  matured  character, 
the  transfigured  life,  the  crowned  struggle,  there 
fore  He  perseveres  till  He  "perfects  that  which 
concerns  others.  ’  ’  And  when  He  has  perfected 
His  own  high  and  loving  ideal  in  the  ihining 
reality  our  resplendent  likeness  to  the  First¬ 
born,  we  ourselves  shall  see  that  the  husband¬ 
man’s  knife  was  the  indispensable  instrument 
for  even  tte  heavenly  Husbandman,  and  hence 
the  crowning  evidence  of  that  infinite  love 
which  works  patiently  for  the  perfection  of  the 
crown  of  life,  not  sparing,  though  Bis  dearest 
Bon  should  cry  from  the  central  cross  of  agony: 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me.’’  Then,  when  that  crown  comes  to  us,  we, 
too,  looking  back  down  the  long  vale  of  tears 
will  say:  "Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight" 

If  God  is  our  Father.  He  must  be  the  hus¬ 
bandman  ;  if  the  husbandman  then  the  knife;  if 
the  knife  then  the  "much  fruit,"  and  that  to 
everlasting  life.  The  stern  paths  of  nrovidence 
end  at  last  in  our  Father’s  house,  and  our  like 
to  Him  who,  though  Son,  was  made  perfect 


by  the  things  which  He  suffered. 

Some  years  ago  in  the  Swiss  Alps  we  stood, 
my  two  guides  and  myself,  over  sgainst  the 
great  Weiashom,  considering  the  ways.  *  There 
were  three  possible  ascents  The  chief  guide 
pointed  straight  before  him :  "That  ia  the  steep¬ 
est  and  the  hardest,  it  is  the  shortest  and  the 
safest,  and  it  will  put  us  at  the  very  point  we 
wish  to  reach."  We  have  climbed  by  a  steep 
path ;  but  it  leaves  us  at  home— satisfied  with 
God,  and  conformed  to  Christ.  Let  us  be  patient 
with  God  as  He  is  with  ua  Give  the  Father- 
Husbandman  time  to  justify  Himself. 


WHEBE  THEY  WALK  OM  OOI.D. 


We're  walking  on  gold  every  day,  says  the 
Canyon  City  (Ore)  Newa  To  prove  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  this  assertion  we  wish  to  state  that 
Fred  Simpson  walked  from  his  residence  to  his 
store  yesterday  morning  and  when  he  arrived 
there  he  discovered  a  gold  nugget  worth  twelve 
or  fifteen  cents  among  the  particles  of  earth 
clinging  to  his  overshoes.  He  eaved  the  gold, 
which  speaks  for  itself. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  celebrated  16  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,  (XX)  references,  4,  (XX) 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  say 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  $3.(X),  and  the  Combinati<m 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expreesage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  12.25 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  the  12.25  will 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  those 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  aubscribers^who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

ISO  Fifth  ATcnas,  Hsw  York  OUy 


BICH  IBON  II  INK  8. 

There  will  be  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior 
iron  mines  during  the  coming  season  not  Im 
than  14,(XX),(XX)  tons  of  ore,  of  which  folly  one- 
half  will  come  from  the  Minnesota  ranges.  This 
prediction  ia  made  by  the  Duluth  Herald  after 
the  moat  careful  investigation  and  from  esti¬ 
mates  obtained  from  a  number  of  gentlemen 
interseted  on  the  several  ranges.  The  allotments 
made  by  the  Bessemer  Ore  Association  may  bo 
taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  what  the  Bessemer 
output  will  be  on  all  the  old  ranges,  but  the 
probable  production  of  Mesaba  and  non  Besse¬ 
mer  ore  on  the  other  ranges  must. be  estimated 
by  the  condition  of  the  iron  market,  which,  in 
a  measure,  will  indicate  the  demand  that  is 
likely  to  be  made. 

In  round  numbers,  the  output  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  ranges  wi  1  be  as  follows:  Vermilion  1,4(X),- 
000  tons,  Mesaba  5.600,000  tone,  (logebic  2,500^- 
000  tons  Marquette  2,500,000  tons,  Menominee 
2,000,000  tons  the  total  being  134,000,000. 

A  British  Columbia  paper  reports  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  petroleum  fields  in  the  Flathead  Valley, 
Southeastern  Kootenay,  that  cover  a  large  area 
of  territory.  The  samples  of  this  oil,  tested  by 
the  Dominion  Government  are  found  to  be  purer 
and  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  yet  discovered 
on  the  American  Continent. 


^J^^lTIThompson's  Eye  Witer. 
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FLOBENCB  NlGHTlMeALE’S  BIBTHDAT. 

A  few  weeks  elnce  Florence  Nightingale  cele¬ 
brated  her  seventy  eighth  birthday,  and  a  memo¬ 
rial  address  of  congratulations  was  presented  to 
her  by  Americana  in  London,  and  American 
nurses  grateful  for  the  interest  she  has  shown 
in  their  volunteer  movement  in  our  present  war 
with  Spain.  Our  young  people  may  not  know 
that  this  heroine  of  the  Crimean  war  lies  ail  day 
long  in  a  shaded  room  of  her  London  home. 
She  lives  a  bed  ridden  existence  and  yet  her  life 
is  happy  and  peaceful,  made  beautiful  by  the 
light  of  other  days.  She  has  the  same  old  inter¬ 
est  and  zeal,  although  health  and  strength  have 
failed  her.  She  herself  writes  pamphlets  on 
the  subject  of  nursing  still.  A  writer  has  given 
the  following  account  of  her  work  and  the  honor 
the  American  colony  in  London  have  given  her : 

"From  the  first  the  aged  heroine’s  interest  has 
been  made  manifest  toward  them,  and  hence  the 
American  colony  in  London  have  in  grateful 
appreciation  sent  this  memorial  to  the  cheery 
sick  chamber  at  5  Hyde  Park  Square,  London 
W.,  for  it  is  cheery,  and  a  loyal  spirit  dwells 
undaunted  there.  She  who  has  looked  upon 
death  with  fearless  eyes  ia  not  abashed  at  the 
destroyer’s  drawing  her  to  him.  A  brave  heart 
is  the  sublime  test  of  endurance. 

"Miss  Nightingale  knows,  as,  alack,  but  few 
of  our  ardent  young  volunteer  nurses  even  im¬ 
agine,  all  the  sickening  horrors  of  war.  She 
was  the  first  of  all  hospital  nurses,  the  glori¬ 
ous  pioneer  of  a  noble  band,  and  her  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  Crimean  war  is  beat  estimated  by  re¬ 
membering  that  before  she  reached  the  Crimea 
with  her  nursing  brigade,  60  per  cent,  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  British  soldiers  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  Scutari  were  dying,  but  under  her 
ministrations  the  lose  was  reduced  to  1  per  cent 
This  was  a  triumph  indeed,  but  it  was  one  in 
the  face  of  great  odds.  Dirt,  bad  odors,  lack  of 
accommodation  and  ventilation  she  had  to  fight 
against.  There  were  not  the  commonest  neces¬ 
saries  of  a  hospital,  and  the  soldiers  lay  upon 
the  bare  ground,  with  the  fetid  air  struggling 
for  egress  from  the  gaping  chinks  in  the  walls. 

"Into  this  purgatory  came  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale  and  her  devoted  band  of  nurses.  The  mor¬ 
tality  was  becoming  enormous — soldiers  who  had 
not  been  wounded  succumbing  to  cholera,  fever 
and  dysentery.  The  hideous  suffering  had  been 
exploited  in  the  newspapers  and  public  feeling 
was  terribly  aroused,  but  no  definite  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  action  was  taken  until  Miss  Nightingale, 
a  girl  of  good  and  wealthy  English  family,  wrote 
to  the  minister  of  war  and  proffered  her  services. 
Six  days  later  she  took  with  her  thirty-eight 
volunteer  nurses,  ten  Roman  Catholic  and  eight 
English  Episcopal  sisters,  and  twenty  gathered 
from  different  hospitals.  Their  work  in  Scutari 
was  extremely  difficult,  and  made  stlil  more  so 
by  the  jealoueiee  of  officials.  But  the  women 
labored  on  without  a  murmur.  They  scarcely 
slept,  and  night  after  night  made  the  weary 
rounds  with  little  lamps  in  their  faithful  hands, 
ministering  to  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dying, 

"Then  it  was  thst  a  poet  wrote  ‘The  Lady  of 
the  Lamp,’  and  sufferers  used  to  kiss  Miss 
Nightingale’s  shadow  as  it  fell  across  their 
pillows  when  she  passed.  Nor  did  the  hero  ne 
herself  escape.  She  caught  the  fever  and  barely 
escaped  death.  Nine  of  her  felllow  workers  died 
of  it,  and  many  others  were  invalided  home. 


DmUHKWNNWM  IS  A  DisimasB. 
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never  to  fully  recover  any  more.  This  is  the 
story  of  war. 

"Theaftermath  isdifferent  The  brave  women 
were  welcomed  home  with  acclamation  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land.  But  for  theee 
things,  perhaps,  Florence  Nightingale  never 
really  cared.  Her  heart  was  in  her  chosen  work, 
and  it  is  there  to  day.  She  has  planned  hos¬ 
pitals,  founded  the  Red  Cross  Society,  secured 
better  accommodaiions  (or  the  British  soldier” 


CHARMED  BY  A  RATTLESNAKE. 

Profeesor  Charles  Rich,  the  botanist,  had  a 
thrilling  experience  with  a  monster  rattlesnake 
one  day  last  week,  and  it  was  only  his  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind  that  saved  him  from 
death.  Ptofeseor  Rice  and  Dr.  Tynan,  the 
bugolcgist,  were  up  in  the  higher  altitudes  of 
the  Sierras  in  search  of  rare  s^imens,  and 
were  camped  at  a  place  called  Moore  Creek. 
They  had  a  small  tent  with  them,  which  they 
pitched  near  a  stream  of  water  that  was  fed  by 
a  stream  higher  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Friday  evening  of  last  week  the  professor  and 
his  companion,  who  were  completely  worn  out 
with  their  day’s  tramp  in  search  of  rare  fiowers 
and  bugs,  retired  to  their  tent,  rolled  themselves 
up  in  weir  blankets,  and  were  soon  in  dream¬ 
land.  Just  as  daylight  was  breaking  the  pro- 
fesior  was  awakened  from  his  slumbers  by  feel 
ing  a  soft  clammy  substance  crawling  over  his 
face  and  down  on  to  his  chest,  and,  on  raising 
his  head  a  little,  to  his  horror  he  discovered  it 
was  a  monster  rattlesnake.  The  reptile  had 
'  coiled  itself,  with  its  head  raised  about  a  foot, 
and  ready  at  the  least  movement  to  strike. 

Cold  drops  of  perspiration  oozed  from  every 
pore  of  the  professor’s  body,  while  his  muscles 
became  as  rigid  as  bars  of  iron,  and  his  eyes 
became  fixed  with  a  stony  glare  as  he  gazed  at 
the  head  of  the  monster,  which  was  about  six 
or  seven  inches  from  his  face,  and  swinging 
from  one  side  to  the  other  with  tbe  regularity 
of  a  clock  pendulum.  The  suspense  was  becom 
ing  unbearable,  but  well  he  knew  that  the  least 
move  that  he  made  meant  death  in  the  most 
horrible  form.  How  long  be  remained  in  this 
terribie  position  be  does  not  know,  but  it  seemed 
ages,  when  suddenipr  he  felt  bis  muscles  relax, 
his  vision  grow  dim,  sverytbing  around  him 
became  dark,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was  ob¬ 
livious  to  everything  around  him.* 

The  doctor  was  auietly  sleeping  a  few  feet 
away,  unconscious  of  the  terrible  danger  of  his 
companion.  When  he  awoke  the  sun  was 
brightly  streaming  into  the  tent,  and  as  he 
rolled  over  in  his  blankets  toward  his  companion 
his  blood  teemed  to  chill  in  his  veins  at  tbe 
sight  presented  to  his  view.  His  companion 
was  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  ground, 
with  his  eyes  closed  and  bis  face  as  white  as 
a  piece  of  marble,  while  upon  his  breast  was  a 
huge  rattlesnake,  apparently  asleep. 

He  quietly  seized  a  shotgun  that  wan  standing 
near  by,  and,  cocking  both  barrels,  raised  it  to 
hin  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  fire,  when  he 
first  realized  that  if  he  did  he  would  probably 
injure  his  companion.  Just  at  this  moment  his 
companion  moved  a  little,  when  the  snake 

ave  a  rattle  and  again  raised  bis  head.  The 

octor,  eeeing  hie  chance,  fired,  and  at  the 
report  of  the  gun  his  companion  gave  a  yell  and 
jumped  t)  his  feet,  throwing  the  reptile  some 
three  or  four  feet  away  from  him  in  its  death 
struggle.  The  doctor’s  aim  was  true,  for  the 
reptile’s  head  was  blown  completely  off. 

On  being  measured  it  was  found  to  be  four 
feet  nine  and  one  half  inches  in  length  and  had 
seventeen  rattles  and  a  button.  The  professor’s 
nerves  were  so  shattered  by  his  terrible  expert 
ence  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  walk,  and  the 
folio  sing  day,  in  company  with  his  companion, 
he  retumed^to^thisjplace,  where  be  is  at  present! 


recuperating  under  the  doctor’s  cate.— Calaveras 
(California I  Cbronicls. 


THB  KND  OF  ■XFl.UBATIOir. 

The  world,  (eaya  the  London  Spectator,)  has 
been  eeaiched  and  mapped  and  chartered  till  it 
is  seen  to  be  but  a  little  place  hardly  enough  for 
its  people,  yet  wbich  will  never  grow  any  bigger. 
Captain  Cook  found  the  lart  unexplored  conti¬ 
nent,  and  now  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there 
exists  even  an  island  of  which  tbe  experts  at  tbe 
Admiraltv  or  Lloyds'  could  not  give  us  some  ac¬ 
count  We  have  not  reached  the  North  Pole, 
and  there  is  a  wilderness  of  land  to  le  discov¬ 
ered  somewhere  in  the  Far  South,  if  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  fog  would  only  lift,  but  in  neither  can  there 
be  any  new  human  beings.  There  is  no  great 
route  untraversed,  there  is  no  kingdom  unvis- 
ited,  there  is  no  city— unless  there  be  one,  as 
tbe  Indians  murmur,  at  the  back  of  Peru — 
wbich  Europeans  have  not  visited.  There  are 
minute  discoveries  still  to  be  made  in  Africa 
and  Australia,  and  even  Asia — for  we  know  little 
of  Thibet  and  the  wild  hills,  rich  probably  in 
gold,  in  which  the  Burhampooter  takes  its 
source— but  year  by  year  the  mist  is  receding, 
till  diortly  all  will  be  visible  even  to  vulgar  eyes. 

By  1950  the  world  will  hold  no  geographical 
mystery,  and  the  true  explorer,  who  has  affected 
the  imaginations  of  men  like  the  conqueror  or 
the  great  King,  will  not  onlv  be  a  non-existent, 
but  an  impossible,  being.  The  world  within  the 
present  writer’s  lifetime  has  shrunk  to  a  third 
of  its  size,  and  it  will  then,  if  there  is  general 
peace,  be  a  very  little  place,  easily  traversed  at 
about  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  for  tbe  most 
part  open  to  tbe  sarcasm  of  the  American  who 
described  to  us  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  pretty 
place,  very  pretty,  but  "cultivated  with  a  pair 
of  eciseors  and  a  fine  toothcomb. ’’  We  do  not 
know  whether  tbe  oxygen  in  the  world,  as  Lord 
Kelvin  seems  to  suppose,  will  ever  be  consumed: 
but  we  do  know  that  for  tbe  restless  brood  of 
explorers  who  have  done  so  much  to  utilise  its 
resources  it  will  become  a  shockingly  dull  place. 
They  will  not  reach  another  planet,  toil  they 
never  so  patiently;  and  we  see  little  hope  for 
them  unless  they  can  take  to  studying  butter- 
fiies’  wings,  snails’  teeth,  or  the  discovery  of 
some  elixir,  perhaps  liquefied  oxygen,  which 
shall  prevent  pain  and  arrest  the  spread  of  every 
epidemic  disease. 


TBI.KOBAPHT  IN  KHBOPE. 

In  the  matter  of  the  telegraph,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  parcel  post,  the  European  is  far 
ahead  of  us,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  cost, 
though  tbe  publicists  who  contend  (or  tbe  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  tbe  telegraph  and  telrabone 
maintain  that  our  plan  secures  the  more  efficient 
service.  But  whether  or  not  the  foreigner  gets 
bis  telegrams  transmitted  as  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately,  certainly  the  work  is  done  for  him  at  a 
price  which  makes  tbe  use  of  tbe  wire  far  more 
common  than  with  us  Telegrams  may  be  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  tbe  rate 
of  12  cents  for  tbe  first  12  words,  and  a  cent  for 
each  additional  word.  The  address  of  tbe  re 
ceiver  is  charged  for,  but  not  that  of  the  sender 
when  written  on  the  back  of  the  telegraph  form. 
Tbe  charge  includes  delivery  within  tbe  town 
postal  limits,  or  within  one  mile  of  a  head 
office;  beyond  that  limit  the  charge  ia  12  cents 
a  mile  for  the  first  three  miles;  if  three  or  more 
miles,  at  tbe  rate  of  24  cents  a  mile  from  the 
office  door.  In  France  telegrams  cost  a  cent  a 
word  with  a  minimum  charge  of  10  cents,  and 
the  rate  is  not  much  higher  in  any  of  the  Euro- 
nean  countries  commonly  visited. — Robert  Luce 
in  "Going  Abroad." 


The  Church  Times  tells  of  a  strange  develop¬ 
ment  in  East  Oxford  of  a  monastic  brotherhood 
for  Unitarian  monks  of  the  “Evangelical  Cath¬ 
olic  (Universalist  and  Unitarian  Christian) 
Church  of  tbe  Divine  Love,"  to  be  called  tbe 
"Order  of  the  Christian  Faith.  "J  ,imi— 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Magnificent  Ilealtli  Inatl- 
tatlon  eatabllahed  In  US6;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
BnfFalo.  Fire  Proof  Mala  Build¬ 
ing.  All  modem  Improve¬ 
ments ;  servloe  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  lllnstrated  litera- 
tnre. 


Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapentlo  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


in  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gtont,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Cironlation, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


Make  Hill  Climbing  £a$y.  '  Make  Coasting  Delightful. 


OUR  CHAIN  WHEELS 


Hirtfords,  $50.  ■  Vedettes,  $40  and  $35. 


The  Columbia  New  Departure  Brake  gives  added 
pleasure  and  safety  to  cyclists. 


POPE  MFC.  CO.t  Hartford,  Conn 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Juoe  9,  1S96. 


This  Beautiful  Etching  to  Every  Reader 
of  The  Evangelist . 


FREE 


Adlroadacks 
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B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  BAKING  POWDER 

As  the  origiohlor  of  Yeast  or  Baking  Powdebs  in  1849,  I  was 
for  many  years  the  largest  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods, 
until,  through  the  competition  from  cheap  and  adulterated  articlM, 
the  alternative  presented  itself  of  either  offering  a  similar  quality 
of  goods  or  abaudouing  the  field.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  for  years 
I  have  been  out  of  tiie  market ;  but  now,  through  a  revulsion  of 
public  Bentiment  against  adulterated  goods,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  a 
new  powder,  which  I  have  been  experimenting  w^tb  and  perfect¬ 
ing  during  the  interim. 

1  recommend  this  powder  as  absolutely  pure — it  contains  neither 
alum,  lime,  or  other  injurious  substances,  and  is  unexcelled  by 
any  in  the  market. 

The  illustration  in  this  advertisement  is  a  reduced 
reproduction  ot  a  beautilul  artist’s  proof  etching.  The 
regular  sixe  is  14x28  inches. 

I  will  send  this  Etching  FREE 

upon  receipt  ot  25  Best  Soap  Wrapper  trademarks, 
or  ten  1776  S^p  Powder  trademarks,  or  the  coupons  found  in  the 
cans  of  our  Beet  Baking  Powder.  Enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 

Be  particular  and  use  only  the  following  address : 

Dept.  30,”  P.  O.  Box  291 7,  New  York  City 

BE  WISE  !  USE  THE  BEST  I  IT  PAYS  ! 


ir  fom  eoB- 


toapUle  tile 


parebMe  of 


■eneriAlBy 


write  ■!  fer 


4eeifas  eed 


eetlnetess 


alee  fer  oar 


aew  FREE 


BOOELET 


fall  of 


ralaaele 


lafonaatloa. 


ARTISTIC  EFFECT 


counts  for  a  great  deal  in  a  monument.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  memorial  which  one  erects  over  the  resting  place  of  loved  ones 
as  a  mere  mass  of  stone,  relieved  by  some  indifferent  carving. 

On  the  contrary,  there  should  be  manifested  an  artistic  fitness 
which  alone  can  be  found  in  work  of  the  highest  quality — as  ours 
always  is 

Our  Designs  are  original,  and  are  worked  out  by  our  own 
artists  and  sculptors. 

Our  Prices  are  reasonable,  since  we  avoid  middlemen,  and 
deal  direct  with  the  consumer  in  every  case. 

THOMAS  &  MILLER 

QUINCY,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

LMdlnf  Manufacturer*  and  DcalKnere  of  Hlgh-aradc  Monumental  Work. 


